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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following Discourse was prepared as a part of the 
weekly pastoral duties of the Author, and delivered in the 
midst of a very extensive Revival of Religion. Many 
were rejoicing in hope of the glory of God ; and multitudes 
were inquiring what they should do to be saved. It occur- 
red that it mi]Q^ht be of use to bring together, in a single 
discourse, the leading doctrines of the Bible respecting 
God's way of saving men. It was felt that the time of 
great religious excitement was a period peculiarly fiivor- 
able for fixing in the minds of multitudes a permanent im- 
pression of the system of revealed truth. Such an exhibi- 
tion, according to the views with which the author is 
accustomed to interpret the Scriptures, was attempted in 
this discourse. Under the inexpressible pressure on the 
spirit of a minister of God at such seasons, it was penned 
and delivered. It is now printed at the suggestion, and 
chiefly at the expense of a few friends, simply with the 
hope of giving a more fixed impression of the views then 
expressed. 

The original plan of the discourse, of necessity, preclu- 
ded extensive discussion. A few references, with a few 
notes on the most important topics presented, are now 
added. The Sermon makes no pretensions to any new or 
original views. It is supposed to be nothing more than 
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is indicated by its title — an outline of the way of salva- 
tion by the Gospel. Such, it is hoped, it will be found to be. 

One thing has been established, in tha author's view, 
by the delivery of this discourse, as well as by a very 
frequent a^d full, but temperate, exhibition of the leading 
doctrines presented in it — that injury, is not done in a 
revival by a fuU exhibition of GocPs plan of paving men 
according to his sovereign will and pleasure. No doctrine 
during the revival in this place has been more fully pre- 
sented, than that God is a Sovereign in the dispensation * 
of his fevors; — that the sinner has on him no claim; — 
that he is wholly dependent for mercy; — and that if 
God interpose not, he must die, — At the same time, the 
truth has been as uniformly presented, that the obligation of 
the sinner is not measured by the.favors he hopes to obtain. 
The duty of an immediate and unqualified surrender into 
his hands— of a direct and eternal renunciatioa of all acts 
of rebellion — of an instantaneous submission to all the 
terms and requirements of the Gospel, and of an entire 
committing of all the interests of the soul to the' hands of 
the God long hated, and of the Redeemer long set at 
nought and contemned, has been urged with all the ability 
that has been vouchsafed. By the divine blessing on this 
united presentation of the doctrines of grace, and of man's 
obligation, so hi as the author of this discourse has had 
opportunity of knowing, most happy results have followed. 
The convicted sinner has felt the necessity of casting him- 
self on the mercy of God, to be saved or lost at his will. 
Doing this, peace has followed ; the burden of sin has been 
removed, and the blessings of redemption have distilled 
upon the spirit like the dews of the morning. 

Morristown, Dec, 26, 1829. 
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" BfU after thai the kminess and love of Ged tmr Saviour Uward 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we have done^ bnt 
according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration^ 
and reruwing of the Boty Ghost, which he shed on us abundanUf, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour f that being justi/ed by his graee^ 
we should be ma^ heirs according to the hope of eternal li/«.'^— TkuSi 
iii 4, 5, 6, 7. 

All men have some scheme of salvation. Except 
the very few cases where individuals are thrown into 
a state of despair, there are none who do not expect 
to be happy beyond the grave. The proof of this is 
found in the composure with which most men look at 
eternity ; and in their indifference when warned of a 
coining judgment. It requires the utmost strength of 
human hardihood, when a criminal looks without 
trembling of limbs on the gibbet where he is soon to 
be executed ; and we infer, that there is no hardiKood 
so great, no courage so strong, as to look upon eternal 
sorrow with a belief that it will be oursy and be un- 
moved. When we see, th^efore, so many uncon- 
cerned about theu: eternal state ; so many professing 
to believe that they are exposed to endless sufferings 
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and Still unaiLdous about it; the fair conclusion is, 
fliat not one syllable of the book that teaches this is 
truly believed. It is not, cannot be, human nature, 
to believe this, and still sit in indiflFerence. Every 
man, therefore, has some secret scheme by which he 
expects to be saved. Yet it is perfectly clear that there 
can be but one scheme of salvation that is true. If the 
CShristian plan is true^ then all others are false. If 
others are true, then there was no need of the sacrifice 
on the cross, and the scheme is an imposition. The 
admission then — an admission which probably all the 
sinners that I address would readily make — ^the ad- 
mission that the Christian religion is true, is a con- 
demnation of all other systems, and shuts out all who 
are not interested in the plan of the gospel, from all 
hope of heaven. 

The text contains the substance of the whole Chris- 
tian scheme. It expresses, I believe, every point that 
is peculiar to Christianity. It may be regarded as one 
of those condensing paragraphs, or summaries of the 
scheme, expressiiig all that is original in the plan in 
few words, in which the sacred writers seem to de- ^ 
light. It brings together distant doctrines — scattered 
rays of light, to be surveyed in the near neighborhood 
of each other, and to set off each other by the reflected 
light thrown from one point of view to another. 

It is not often that a subject so extensive as the 
whole Christian plan of saving men, is introduced into 
the pulpit, with a view of giving its great points in a 
single discourse. I endeavor, from week to week, to 
explain particular parts of it, and to press its prominent 
doctrines and duties on your attention. It has occur- 
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red, that in the state of things now existing in this 
congregation, there is demanded a full, single view of 
God's way of saving men. Such a view, according 
to the interpretation which we give to the Bible, I 
wish this morning to present. If a demand somewhat j 
more than usual should be made on your attention, it I 
will be remembered, I trust, that it is difficult to give 
even an outline of the Christian religion in a single 
discourse ; and perhaps it will be deemed hazardous 
to have attempted it. Let me further premise, that I 
shall be indebted very much to your own knowledge 
of the sacred Scriptures for the proofs of the particular 
points which I shall consider. I foresee that it will 
demand no ordinary degree of attention on the part 
of my hearers to obtain, and do justice to the views 
which I shall present — ^perhaps no ordinary candor 
to necessary obscurity of statement, and barrenness of 
illustration. For the views themselves^ if fairly un- 
derstood, I ask no indulgence. They are the Views, 
if I mistake not, of God; and I am bound only to 
present them with fairness, and you to receive them 
into good and honest hearts. 

What, then, is God's plan of saving me^ ? Whc^t 
are the great leading points on which that pl^n i^ 
based, and to bring out which, is the desigp of the 
Bible ? These are the questions which it is n\y wish, 
in few words, to answer. It will be seen at once, that 
the text ascribes all the honor to God, and none^ 
men. It will be the design in this discourse, honestly, 
in this respect, to follow the representation of the text. 
Sinners and saints, people and preacher, may expect 
fi:om this plan an unquahfied condemnatipn, and la 
2 
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pressing claim to lay aside all their own honor, and 
to ascribe all glory to God. 

I remark then, in the first place, that God's plan of 
saving men is based on the fact that the race is desti- 
tute of holiness. So says the text. Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done. If it were not so, 
there would have been no necessity for the scheme. 
Men would have possessed full capability of saving 
themselves. If men, before or since the promulgation 
of this plan of mercy, had any of the elements of 
holiness, or any traits of character, which could, by 
culture, be wrought into a texture of righteousness, 
then the design of interposition in this manner would 
have been a work unnecessary, and would not have 
been done at all. The design of interposing to save 
mankind, supposed that in themselves they were lost 
and must be ruined, if left to their own guidance. 

In the explanation of this position, it is important 
to be understood. It is not asserted by the friends of 
I the Christian religion that all men are as bad as they 
can be ; or that one man is as bad as another; or 
that there is no morality — ^no parental or filial affec- 
tion — ^no kindness or compassion in the world — ^no 
tove of truth, and no honest dealing among men. The 
friends of reUgion are not blind to the existence of 
these qualities in a high degree; nor are they slow 
to value them, or to render them appropriate honors. 
9hey suppose that the Bible presents the fact, that 
adl these things may exist, and difiuse a charm over 
society, and cement the body politic, and still there 
be an utter destitution of right feeling toward God. 
They suppose that natural amiableness is no proof 
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that a man is not selfish ; that because a child loves 
its parent, it is no evidence that the child has any 
regard to God ; and that it is possible that a man 
may be very kind to the poor, and very just in his 
dealings, and still have a heart full of pride and 
selfishness, and envy, and be an entire neglector of 
God in the feelings of his soul, and in regard to 
prayer, and to every act that expresses homage to the 
Deity. Christianity does not charge on men crimes 
of which they are not guilty. It does not say, as I 
suppose, that the sinner is held to be personally 
answerable for the transgressions of Adam, or of any ' 
other man ;* or that God has given a law which man 



* It is not denied that this language varies from the statements which 
are often made on the subject, and from the opinion which has been en- 
tertained by many men. And it is admitted that it does not accord with 
that used on the same subject in the Confession of Faith, and in other 
standards of doctrine. The main difference is, that it is difficult to affix 
any clear and definite meaning to the expression, " we sinned in him, 
and fell with him." It is manifest, so far as it is capable of interpreta- 
tion, that it is intended to convey the idea, not that the sin of Adam is 
imptUed to us, or set over to our account ; but that there was a personal 
identity constituted between Adam and his posterity, so that it was 
really our acty and ours only^ after all that is chargeable on us. This 
was the idea of Edwards. The notion of imputing sin, is an invention 
of modem times : it is not, it is believed, the doctrine of the Confession 
of Faith. The author of this discourse intended in the Sermon only to 
state what he conceived to be the doctrine of the Bible. Christianity 
affirms the fact, that in connection with the sin of Adam, or as a result, 
all moral agents in this world will sin — and sinning, will die. Rom. v; 
12-19. It does not affirm, however, any thing about the mode in which 
this would be done. There are many ways conceivable in which that 
eon might secure the result, as there are many ways in which all similar 
fa4Ua may be explained. The drunkard commonly secures as a result, 
the fact that his family will be beggared, illiterate, perhaps profane or 
intemperate. Both facts are evidently to be explained on the aoTneprin- 
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has no power to obey. Such a charge, and such a 
requirement, would be most clearly unjust. The law 
requiring love to God, supreme and unqualified, and 
love to man, is supposed to be equitable ; fully within 
the reach of every mortal, if there was first a willing 
mind. Every man is supposed to be under obligation 
perfectly, and for ever, to obey that law ; be he in 
heaven, earth, or hell, — be he a king on the throne, 
or a beggar in the streets, — ^be he a bondman or a 
freeman. 

What, then, is the fact on which the plan of mercy 
is based ? It is simply, that all men have failed to 
yield obedience to the requirements of this reasonable 
law— that there is not an individual that has given 
evidence that he has not been its violator. The vio- 
lation of this pure law is held to be the fii*st act of the 
phild when he becomes a moral agent ; the continued 
act of his life, unless he is renewed ; and the last act 
on his dying pillow. His whole career is set down 
as one act of rebellion, because he neglects God, is 
selfish, is proud, is cherishing enmity against his 
Maker, is opposed to the acts of his government, and 
is unfriendly to all the eflForts made to produce better 
feeUngs. In innumerable instances this want of holi- 
ness, this destitution of love to God and man, goes 
forth in acts of falsehood, impurity, blasphemy, theft. 



dpU as a part of moral government. The Bible does not, it is believed, 
affirm that there is any principle of moral government in the one <;ase 
that is not in the other. Neither the facts, nor any proper inferences 
from the facts, affirm that I am, in either case, personally rcspoTisible 
for what another man did before I had an existence. 
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marder, unkind feelings, and implacable individual 
and national war. In support of this presentation of 
the character of men, the sacred Scriptures assert the 
naked fact, claiming to be the testimony of God.* 
Christianity has moreover recorded the history of the 
world, under inspired guidance, for more than two- 
thirds of its continuance, and presents no exception to 
the melancholy account of men. Profane writers, 
with no reference to any theological debate, and nine- 
tenths of them with no expectation that their testimony 
would ever be adduced to settle questions in divinity, 
have presented the same fact. Not one solitary his- 
torian, though coming from the midst of the people 
whose deeds are recorded, and designing to give the 
most favorable representation of their character, has 
exhibited a nation bearing any marks of holiness.t 
The world, the wide world, is presented as apostate ; 
and he must be worse than blind that would attempt 
to set up a defence of the conduct of men. 

Christianity appeals to individuals. All who have 
been converted by its power, have given their decided 
testimony, to the darkest representations of the human 
heart, in the sacred record. Men, before, of all cha- 
racters, the moral and the vicious, have concurred in 
the representation that they were by nature, the 
children of wrath, emd that their hearts were enmity- 
against God. 



* Rom. I 21-32 ; iii 10-19 ; v, 12 ; viii. 6, 7. Gen. viil 21. Ps, nv.i 
1-3. Eph. iL 1-3. 1 John v. 19. John iil 1-6. 

t The same is true of all testimony now. Dr. Ward affirms, after a 
residence of twenty-five years in India, that he had never known there 
onamoralman. 

2* 
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On this broad fact — ^wide as the world, and pro- 
longed as its history — ^the Christian scheme is based. 
Here is an apostate province of God's empire. Rebellion 
invaded it, not as it did the ranks of heaven. There 
it cut ojff a fixed number ; all mature in wisdom and 
knowledge. It would not spread; it could not be ex- 
tended to successive tribes. Here, it poisoned a foun- 
tain. It was amidst God's works, at first but a little 
spring, pouring into a rill, but soon swelling to jreeks, 
to rivers, to lakes, to oceans. An incalculable number 
would descend from that first pair of apostates ; and 
with prophetic certainty it could be foretold that not 
one of all their descendants could escape the contagion 
to:the end of time, however long the apostate world 
might be sufiered to roll amongst the orbs that pre- 
served allegiance. To all ages it would be the same 
— rising, sinning, apostate, dying man. On each 
island, on each mountain, in each valley, in each 
cavern, wild or civilized, it would be the same. Crime 
would be heaped on crime; — ^whole nations would 
bleed;— whole soils be wet with gore; — ^whole 
tribes would wail; — and generation would tread on 
generation — and then themselves expire — and all die 
as- enemies of the God that made them. 

II. What could be done? What was done to arrest 
the evil ? — I remark, secondly, that a plan of salvation 
was devised on the ground of this, sufficient for all ; 
a healing balm fitted to extend far as the spreading 
moral pestilence and death. This plan consisted in 
the selection and gift of the Son of God to die for the 
race, that a way of salvation might be opened for all. 
The Being thus selected was the co-equal of the Father 
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— existing in intimate union with him, in perfect 
honor and happiness, without derivation and without 
change, from all eternity. He was God.* This person 
of the Godhead became intimately and indissolubly 
united to human nature, in the person of Jesus the 
Son of Mary of Nazareth.t This union was such as 
to constitute the acts of the Divinity, and those of the 
humanity those of a person ; in the same way as the 
acts of the mind, or the sufferings of our body, are the 
acts and sufferings of a person — of ourselves. Thus 
united, this being possessing the divine and human 
nature in one person, became the mediator between 
God and man. In our nature the Son of God preached 
the good tidings of peace; exerted his power in heal- 
ing the sick, and raising the dead ; gave comfort to the 
desponding; supported the weak; traversed the valleys 
and ascended the mountains of Judea; founded a 
church and appointed its officers; predicted his own 
death, his resurrection, the destruction of the temple 
and holy city, and the certain universal spread of the 
gospel. In human nature the Son of God expired on 
the cross. The divine nature suffered not, but it gave \\ 
dignity and value to the sufferings of the man of 
Nazareth. 

He died in the place of sinners.t He did not en- \ 
dure indeed the penalty of the law — for his sufferings 



♦ John i. 1-3. Rom. ix. 5. Heb. i. 8, 9. 1 John v. 20. John xx. 
28 ;v. 21-23. Matt. xi. 27. Rev. ii. 23. Heb. i. 3. Rev. xxii. 13. 
Acts vii. 59, 60. 

t John L 14. Luke i. 35. Rom. ix. 5. 1 John i. 1. 

t John L 29. Eph. v. 2. 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10. Isa. liii. 4. Rom. iii; 
24, 25. 2 Cor. v. 14. 1 Peter ii. 24. 
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were not eternal, nor did he endure remorse of con- 
science ; but he endured so much suflFering, bore so 
much agony, that the Father was pleased to accept of 
it in the place of the eternal torments of all that should 
\ by him be saved.* " The atonement, of itself, secured 
the salvation of no one/'t It made it consistent for 
God to oflFer pardon to rebels. It so evinced the hatred 
of God against sin — so vindicated his justice — so 
asserted the honor of his law, that all his perfections 
would shine forth illustriously, if sinners through this 
work should be saved. The atonement secured the 
salvation of no one, except that God had promised his 
Son that he should see of the travail of his soul,t and 
except on the condition of repentance and faith.§ 

In our nature the Son of God arose; gave proofe of 
his identity ; and ascended to heaven to make inter- 
cession; to give repentance and remission of sins ; and 



* The penalty of the law is what God will inflict on its unredeemed 
violators — neither more nor less. The remits therefore, is the best inter- 
pretation of what was meant by the threatening, " Thou shalt die." Gen. 
ii. 17. Eze. xviii. 4. 20. The fact turns out to be, that in that threatened 
death were included temporal pains and dying, remorse of conscience, 
and direct eternal infliction of suffering in hell. Christ's suflerings were 
severe— more severe than those of any mortal before or since : but they 
bore, so far as we can see, only a very distant resemblance to the pains 
of hell — the proper penalty of the law. Nor is it possible to conceive that 
the sufferings of a few hours, however severe, could equal pains, though 
far less intense, eternally prolonged. Still less, that the sufferings of 
human nature in a single instance — ^for the Divine nature could not suffer 
— should be equal to the eternal pain of many milUons. It greatly con- 
firms this view, when it is remembered, that no where in the whole Bible 
is there the semblance of a distinct affirmation that he endured the 
penalty of the law. 

t Dr. Owen. t Isa. liii. 11. 

§ Mark zvi. 15, 16. Luke ziii. 3. Acts xvii^SO, 31. 
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to conduct the affairs of the universe, with reference 
to the welfare of the church. He still lives to teach 
his people, to defend them in danger, to preserve his 
church from ruin. 

This atonement was for all men. It was an offering 
made for the race. It had not respect so much to 
individuals, as to the law and perfections of Ood. 
It was an opening of the way for pardon — a making 
forgiveness consistent — a preserving of truth — a mag- 
nifying of the law; and had no particular reference to 
any class of men. We judge that he died for all. He / 
tasted death for every man. He is the propitiation for 
the sins of the world. He came, that whosoever would 
believe on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.* 

The full benefit of this atonement is offered to all 
men. In perfect sincerity God makes the offer. He 



* 2 Cor. V. 14, 15. 1 John u. 2. Heb. ii. 9. John iii. 16, 17; vi. 51. 

The intention was here, as in other parts of this Discourse, to give 
the views of the Bible, without reference to any theological controversy. 
The great principle on which the author supposes the truths of religion 
are to be preached, and on which he endeavors to act, is, that the Bible 
is to be interpreted by all the honest helps, within the reach of the 
preacher ; and then proclaimed a^ it i*— let it lead where it will, within 
or trithout the circumference of any arrangement of doctrines. He is 
supposed to be responsible not at all for its infringing on any theological 
system ; nor is he to be cramped by any frame- work of faith that has 
been reared around the Bible. This doctrine was preached because, in 
the autlior's view, the fair interpretation of the New Testament demanded 
it. He is happy in the belief, however, that in doing so he does not in 
the least depart from the standards of his own church. The doctrine of 
limited atonement— of the exclusive confinement of the work of Christ 
to any particular class of men in its original applicability, it is believed, 
is not to be found in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
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has commissioned his servants to go and preach the 
gospel — ^that is, the good news that salvation is pro- 
vided for them — ^to every creature.* He that does not 
this; that goes to offer the gospel to a part only; to 
elect persons only; or that supposes that God offers 
the Gospel only to a certain portion of mankind, vio- 
lates his commission, practically charges God with 
insincerity, makes himself " wise above what is writ- 
ten," and brings great reproach on the holy cause of 
redemption. The offer of salvation is not made by 
man, but by God. It is his commission ; and it is 
his solemn charge, that the sincere offer of heaven 
should be made to every creature. That all creatures 
have not heard it ; that every heathen man, every In- 
dian, African, and Islander, have not heard it, has been 
owing to the unfaithfulness of ministers — ^to the avarice 
of the church — ^to the want of proper zeal among 
Christians, and not to the command of God, or any 
want of fulness in the atonement. 

I assume the free and full offer of the Gospel to 
all men, to be one of those cardinal points of the sys- 
tem by which I gauge all my other views of truth. 
It is, in my view, a corner-stone of the whole edi- 
fice ; that which makes it so glorious to God, and 
so foil of good-will to men. I hold no doctrines — 
and by the grace of God never can hold any — ^which 
will be in my views inconsistent with the free and full 
offer of the Gospel to all men ; (5r which will bind my 
hands, or palsy my tongue, or freeze my heart, when 
I stand before sinners to tell them of a dying Saviour. 

♦ Mark xvi. 15, 16. 
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I Stand as the messenger of God, with the assurance,/ 
that all that tpill may be saved ; that the atonement 
was full and free ; and that if any perish, it will be 
because they choose to die, and not because they are 
straitened in God. I have no feUow-feeling for any 
other Gospel ; I have no right hand of fellowship to 
extend to any scheme that does not say that God 
sincerely offers all the bUss of heaven to every guilty 
wandering child of Adam, — ^be he a CaSrarian, a 
Hindoo, a man of China, or a Laplander ; — a, beggar 
or a king, a rich man, a learned man, a moral man, 
or an abandoned wretch of Christian cUmes. 

The scheme of salvation, I regard^ as offered to the 
worldj as free as the light of heaven, or the rains that 
burst on the moimtains, or the full swelling of broad 
rivers and streams, or the heavings of the deep. 
And though nciilUons do not receive it — ^though in / 
regard to them, the benefits of the plan are lost, / 
and to them, in a certain sense, the plan may be 
said to be in vain, yet I see in this the hand of the 
same God that pours the rays of noon-day on barren 
sands, and genial showers on desert rocks, and gives 
life, bubbling springs, and flowers, where no man is, 
to our eyes, yet not to his^ in vain. So is the offer 
of eternal life, to every man here, to every man .every 
where, sincere and full — an offer that, though it may 
produce no emotions in the sinner's bosom here^ 
would send a thrill of joy through all the panting 
bosoms of the suffering damned. 

in. In the representation of this scheme, I proceed / 
to remark, in the third place, that while God thua 
sincerely offers the gospel to men, all mankind, 
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while left to themselves, as sincerely and cordially 
reject it. It is not to any want of physical strength, 
that this rejection is owing; for men have power- 
enough in themselves to hate both God and their 
fellow-men ; and it requires less physical power to ' 
love God than to hate him ; less power to love a kind 
and tender parent, than in the face of conscience, and 
motive, and law, to hate such a parent. And so with 
regard to a kind, a patient and holy God. It is found 
that it is far easier to be reconciled to him, and love 
him, than to remain at war and oppose him. 

It is supposed that it is an evident reflection on the 
Deity, of a most serious nature, to say that he has 
required, under the penalty of eternal vengeance, that 
of man, which he has in no sense power to do.* 



♦ This is a matter of common sense. If God requires more of men 
than in any sense they are able to perform, then in the practical judg- 
ment of all men, according to the reason he has given them, he is unjust. 
That there is something which makes certain the resuU that a sinner will 
not, of himself; believe, is the doctrine of the New Testament. John v. 
40 ; vi. 44. If this be such as in all cases to put it beyond his power to do 
it, then it frees him from obUgation;->if not, he may be urged still to do 
it. The distinction, then, between natural and moral inability referred to 
here, is not one of mere spec>ilation. It enters into all preaching ; and 
this single distinction will give a complexion to all a man's theology, 
and to all his efiorts to save men. It will determine the character of the 
message he brings, and the degree of expectancy, and of course of prayer, 
with which he looks for the conversion of sinners. The Bible ascribes 
the sinner's inability to the vsiU. John v. 40. The effect of conversion is 
on the will. Psalm ex. 3. So the Confession of Faith, while it steadily 
holds to these facts in regard to the sinner, modestly, yet closely, follows 
the New Testament in ascribing the whole of the difficulty to the obsti- 
nacy of the will. " Man by his fall hath wholly lost all abiUty of will ; 
BO as a natural man being altogether at&rse from that which is good, is 
not able, &c."--Chap. ix. iii. 
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The rejection of the gospel, then, is to be traced to 
some cause, where man will be to blame, not God. 

It is' impossible for the pure gospel to have any 
fellowship with a scheme, which in any sense char- 
ges God with wrong. The fact that the gospel is 
rejected, is then to be traced to the obstinacy of men ; 
to a decided, deliberate purpose not to be saved in 
this way. All men are supposed, by nature, to be 
insensible of the need of salvation by another. They 
are held to be so much opposed to God, that they will 
not submit to him. They are charged with being so 
much in love with sin, that neither commands nor 
threatenings,— neither love nor vengeance, — neither 
the offer of heaven, nor the prospect of hell, will in- 
duce them to forsake it. They are so proud, that 
they will not stoop to receive , even eternal joy as a 
gift. They have so high a conception of their own 
merit, , that neither argument nor entreaty, nor the 
mild voice of persuasion, will induce them to come 
to the arms of a bleeding Saviour. 

Their hearts are so hard, their minds are so blind, 
that the Saviour might have prolonged his groans to 
the end of time, and the rocks— the hard roclcs of 
Jerusalem, might have burst, and the firm granite of 
the everlasting hills been dashed to powder, but still 
the sinner's heart would have been unmoved by all 
his groans ; and the race would have been giddy in 
pleasure, and immersed in business, and grasping 
honor unmoved. And, had the darkness of that un- 
natural night when he died, been prolonged to the 
present time ; and had it been still whispered in every 
breeze, and heard in every echo, that the Son of God 

3 
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, was yet suffering for men, and crying in the bitterness 
of a dying soul, " My God ! my God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me?" still not one solitary human heart 

I would, of itself, care that there was no sorrow like to 
this sorrow. From this scene the world turns in copl 
contempt. The plan is rejected. Man will not come 
to Christ that he may have life. The proof of this 
we need not adduce. It is found in the Saviour's 
personal ministry — ^in the fact that a nation conspired 
to put him to death, — ^in the wide, universal rejection 
of the gospel since, — ^in the humiliating unconcern 
vnih which men listen, when 

"ImtninsBssweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers pesoe^" 

ia the open opposition, the profane jibe, the bitter 
eneer, with which the multitude turn from the suffer* 
ings of Jesus. 

You, who are impotent sinners in this house, are 
most &vorable representations, in this respect, of your 
fellow-rebeis against heaven, in other parts of the 
tiH>rld. May I ask what has been your treatment of 
the plan of salvation? Fr<Mn year to year, it has 
be^i presised on your attention. Argument, entreaty, 
and persuasion, have been exhausted in vain. Never 
has the smoothness of your self-complacency been 
ruffled by any remorse that you have trampled on the 
Uood of the Son of God ; never has the highness of 
your look been brought down by the remembrance 
that you have practically joined in the cry, " Crucify 
him, Cnicify him;" never have you breathed one 
soUtary emotion of gratitude to heaven, that Judah's 
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Tocks heard his groans, and that her mountains 
echoed his sighs ; never have you sought his aid, or 
felt your need of his salvation, or desired an interest 
in his blood. With one consent, you have turned 
your backs on the gospel. So have all the race — so 
would you, and they, to the end of time. There is 
such a cool indifference to it in the sinner's bosom, — 
or such decided contempt, — or such fixed opposition, 
that if it were left to itself, not a man would be saved. 
As the cold aud putrid carcasses of the dead do not] 
of themselves seek life ; as the turf would not move,| 
nor the tomb-stones shake, nor the pale, mouldering ^ 
people open their eyes, of themselves^ if I were to go 
and preach fo yonder graves ; even so it is, when I 
preach to sini;iers. Of thenaselves, they are all sight- 
less, and motionless, and fixed. They cordially reject 
the gospel. So it is^with all the race. So it has ever 
been, and ever will be. Men are so wicked, that they 
will not be saved by a holy Redeemer, and a holy 
scheme. We are prepared, then, to remark, in the 

IVth place — That those who are saved, will be 
saved because God does it by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. If the last point which I suggested be 
true, that all are disposed to reject the scheifie, then* it 
would seem to follow, that if any are saved, it will be 
by the special agency of God. To accomplish this, it 
is supposed he has sent down his Holy Spirit into the 
world. Iti the discharge of his great official work, he 
arrests the attention of heedless sinners. He does it 
by applying th^ 'preached gospel, — by leading the 
thoughts in a proper manner in the dispensations of 
his Providence, — ^by blessing the example and conver- 
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sation of parents, brothers, and friends, or by a secret, 
silent influence, known only to the individual, draw- 
ing the thoughts along to eternity, producing distaste 
to the ways and wages of sin, and a panting and 
breathing of the soiil for enjoyments suited to its 
nature. The efiect of this operation of the Spirit is 
not to produce inactivity or slumber. It is not com- 

j pulsion. No man is compelled, against his will, to be 
saved.* The work of salvation, and the work of 

( damnation, are the two most deliberate and solemn 
acts of choosing J that mortal man ever performs. 

The Spirit of God acts on the will. He goes before 
the convicted sinner to remove obstacles ; he pours 
light into the mind ; he impresses truth ; he urges to 
duty. He calls up the sinner's own activity ; and the 
guilty man, sensible now of his danger, conunences 
the most mighty and persevering struggle in which 
he ever engages, that to secure the salvation of his 
soul ; and under the guidance of this spirit, he goes 
willingly and cheerfully, where he would not of him- 
self go, to pardon and peace. There is here sup- 
posed to be no violation of freedom. In all this the 
sinner chooses freely. The Spirit compels no one: he 
shuts out no one. If the particular influence is not 
given at all — as no man can maintain that it is, and 
as the world is full of facts to show — ^it is thought, 
that no man is^njureStwhen salvation is freely and 
sincerely offered to him ; and when he as freely and 
sincerely rejects it. No being in h^^ven or earth, but 



* Psalm ex. 3. Luke zt. 17, 18. 

\ .J^y 'U-^r \^^.\ . . i. .» t t 
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himself, shuts him otit of the blessings of redemption. 
The same heaven is offered, — ^the same Saviour died, | 
— ^the same promises are made to him, and he has all ^ 
the requisite power to comply. If he chooses to go 
to hell, after all this, no injustice will be done him : 
nor will he suffer beyond his deserts, if all other beings 
choose of themselves to be saved, or if Gad chooses 
to save thenij and takes the glory to himselfl 

It is an essential part of the scheme which I am ( ' 
stating, that Ood^ not man, begins the work. In the 
language of the Episcopal and Methodist articles oi 
religion, the grace of Christ ^* prevents^ — that is, goes 
be/ore the sinner in his efforts to be saved. God 
begins the work, disposes the sinner to act, and pray, 
and repent, and gives him pardon. God does not 
himself repent, but he gives grace to man to do it for 
himself. That this is the true statement i& clear. . 
Man himself, as we have seen, will not come to Christ, 
that he might have life. One man has no power tp 
produce this change in another. The devil surely 
will not do a work so unlike himsell^ and so injurious 
to his kingdom. It remains then, that it is the work 
of God. In the distributions of these favors, he acts 
by a rule that he has not made known to us. There 
can be no doubt that it is wise, but he has not given 
us the reason of it. The fact he has stated, and the 
world, the nations past and present, the distant tribes 
of men, and this place, are full of proofe that God 
changes, by his power, the hearts of many ; and that 
there are many whose hearts are not changed — ^who 
choose not to be saved, and whom God has not yet 
chosen to renew and pardon. No man has a right to 
. 3* 
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coiiclude that he is shut out from salvation, except by 
the fact If he lovfes sin, and will not repent and be- 
lieve the gospel, he has no evidence that he will be 
saved ; and if he persist in this course, he will be 
among the reprobate and be damned, by his own 
/choice. If Ac should repent and believe, he would be 
( saved, and be among the elect, and give the glory to 
God.* 

This doctrine, that God by his spirit prevents, or 
goes before a sinner in his efforts, or commences and 
carries forward the work of his own power, I deem of 
cardinal value in the work of religion. If it be true, 
then it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
seen and felt to be true, and that the Holy Ghost 
should have the glory. I have no sympathy with any 
scheme that divides the honor with man. I have so 
deep a sense of the utter and total wickedness of the 
human heart, — of its entire opposition by nature to all 
that is good, and of the corruption of all its best efforts, 
even when aided, that I involuntarily shrink from 
every scheme that seems to mingle in merit the pure 



* The following passages of the Bible are referred to as fully sustaining 
the views presented in this part of the Discourse. They are adduced 
here as irrefri^ble and everlasting proof that the sacred writers rneant 
to teach, that God, in aaving men, has a purpose ; that he has mercy on 
whom he will have mercy ; and that it is because he has chosen them 
that they are saved. If these passages do not prove it, it is difficult to 
see how they could have taught it It is certamiy not presented with 
greater clearness, or with stronger affirmations, in any Calvinistic Con- 
fession of Faith on the face of the globe. Certain it is, that when Cal- 
viniists wish to express their loftiest views of this doctrine, they are quite 
willing to confine themselves to th6 very language of the Bible, withont 
any attempt to explain it away ^— John zviL 2i Kph. i. 3-11. Rom. 
viiL 29, 30 i iz. 15*24. 2 Thess. ii« 13. John vi. 37, 39, 2 Tim. 1. 9^ 
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work of the Holy Ghost, with the crude and abortive 
energies of my own bosom. I seek to ascribe, in this 
work, simple and undivided prai9es to God ; to feel 
and proclaim to my expiring breath, that God << is 
first, is midst, is last, is supremest, best," in all the 
work of saving men ; and that poor human nature, in 
all cases except in the person of Jesus, is to be regard- 
ed as undeserving, polluted, and meriting only death 
eternal. 

What God does, he intends to do. There is no 1 
chance — ^no hap-hazard. What it is right for him to \ 
do, it is right for him to purpose to do. What he doe3 
in my salvation or yours, he always meant to do< In 
him is no change, no shadow of turning. He has no 
new plan. We should have no security of the salva- 
tion of an individual if he changed — ^no security that 
an act of justice would 'ever be done to any of the 
living or the dead. The welfare of the universe de- 
mands that he should have one unchanging plan, 
running from the beginning to the end of years ; and 
if there is a God immutably just and holy, there must 
be. In that purpose, and not in our p6or abortive 
plans, Ues your welfare and mine. 

It is no part of this scheme, as you will see, that | 
God made men on purpose to damn them. No man, 
from the beginning of the world, to my knowledge, 
has ever professed to maintain that opinion. It is 
certainly not the sentiment of the Bible, and no man 
has any right to charge it on any system of religion ; 
and I do not deem it too serious to say, is guilty of 
gross slander if he does it God made men to glo- 
rify himself in their hoUness and felicity; and has 
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made provision for their salvation, and if they do nol 
choose to be saved — ^if they choose to hate him, and 
rebel, and go to perdition, and HE does not choose 
to save them against their will, they cannot blame him 
for their self^^hosen condemnation. It is an act of jus- 
tice which we claim, that it should be remembered, 
that neither here, nor in any Christian church on 
the face of the earth is it held, that God made men 
on purpose to damn them.* If, then, God renews the 
heart by his Holy Spirit, if he begins and carries for- 
ward the work in all that shall be saved, and holds 



« When it is affirmed here, that no denomination of Christians has 
maintained that Gknl made men on purpose to damn them, it is meant 
that that was not the dengn or erul for which they were created ; or, that 
they are npt condemned without any respect to their character. That 
many wiU be lost is belieyed. That God created them with an under- 
•landing of that fact; and understanding it, and knowing it, chose to 
create them rather than rwt to create them, cannot be denied, unless the 
foreknowledge of God be called in question. But this is a very different 
thing from maintaining that Gk)d had no other end in their creation but 
to damn them. Garbled extracts from Calvinistic writers, and quota- 
tions, singularly made, from the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, arj9 
sometimes resorted to, in proof of what is here denied ;— but it may be 
safely affirmed, that not a single assertion can be £9und in any Cahrinis- 
tic standard of doctrine, in which it is designed to be affirmed, that the 
intention for which God made men, was to inflict on them eternal mise- 
ry, or to punish them at all without respect to cftaroc^er.— Affirmations 
* that such an opinion is held, should be slowly made ; and the friends of 
Calvinism insist on it as a matter, not qf courtesy, bui qf right, that the 
very place where the obnoxious opinion is held, should be pointed out. — , 
The Bible affirms, that God has determined to punish men for their sin 
and unbehef. Mark xvi. 16. John iii. 36. Rom. ii. &-9. The Confes- 
sion of Faith has, in this, wisely and meekly followed the Bible, and says, 
that " The rest of mankind God was pleased to pass by, and to ordam 
them to dishonor and wrath FOR THEIR SIN, to the praise of his glo- 
rious justice." Chap. 3. 7. Assuredly this does not look like dooming 
man to hell without any respect to character. 
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the power of doing this over all men, and does not 
thus incline all to come to him, and it be asked, as 
well it may be, why he does not renew and save all 
— we have only to say, that all do not choose to be 
saved, and wUl not come to him. If it be asked why 
the great sovereign of worlds does not constrain them 
to come, and bring all to heaven, 1 answer, my pow- 
ers of reason here fail, — my understanding faints, and 
is weary ; and I ask also, why he -did not keep by his 
power men and devils from falUng, and save the uni- 
verse from sin and sorrow altogether ? — Secret things 
belong to God, and I can only say as God's only Son 
said long since, " Even so. Father, so it seemeth good 
in thy sight." The Christian scheme, then, claims 
that God, by his spirit, renews all that will be saved. 
I remark, 

• T. That this is done by a change in the affections 
and life of man. This change has been usually called 
regeneration, or the new birth, or conversion. It is 
that revolution of character, when a man ceases to be 
a sinner total and unqualified, and begins to be a man 
of holiness. It implies a change in his views and 
feelings towards God and the Saviour, — ^towards the 
truths and duties of religion, — ^towards Christians, 
and a revolution in his objects and pursuits. It is not 
merely a love of happiness in a new form, it is a love 
of God and divine things, because they are good and 
amiable in themselves. It is instantaneous — not 
always indeed known at the time or precise moment, 
but to be tested by the new views and feelings, and 
especially by a holy life. New objects are loved; 
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« 

Xxevr views are acted on ; a new world opens td the 
view ; and the man before selfish, becomes now bene- 
volent ; he that was vicious, becomes virtuous ; he 
that hated religion is now its friend ; he that looked 
with cool contempt on all that^could be said or done 
to win him, now enters heart and soul into the same 
work, and wonders that all do^ not see as he sees ; 
he that sought only to live and enjoy himself here, 
now rises to higher objects, begins to feel that he is in 
the infancy of his being, and casts an eye of desire to 
the green fields in the skies, where he may for ever 
sweep the lyre in the praise of the Son of God, and 
unite with angels and archangels in lauding him that 
sitteth on the throne for ever and ever. Never was a 
more appropriate name given by inspired or uninspired 
lips, than to call such a man a new creature. He 
begins now to live. He has just awaked to the great 
purposes of his being, and treads with a light heart, 
and soft step, the earth where he shall soon sleep, and 
fixes the eye on the heavens that are soon to become 
his home. All this is done through the merits of the 
Son of God, in virtue alone of his death, and in con- 
nection with two acts made indispensable by the 
authority of God. These high feelings, these exalted 
hopes, are conferred on no one who repents not of his 
sins, and believes not' on the Son of God. The for- 
mer act implies deep sorrow that G>©d has been oflFend- 
ed ; a deep sense of the intrinsic evil of sin, as well as 
of its consequences ; and a solemn piirpose to renounce 
all that opposes God. The latter implies a sense of 
the lost conditioit by nature ; a conviction of helpless- 
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ness, and unworihiness, and a simple reliance on the 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ, a willingness to be in 
the han(](s of a holy God, and an humble trust in the 
promises of aid. It is a solemn, deliberate rejection 
of self, and a giving up the soul to God, and acordial 
hatred of sin in every form, and an embracing of the 
only Lord God, as the portion and Saviour of the 
^uL In connection with this act of believing, the 
sinner is pardoned and justified. A sweet sense of 
pardon, a peace that passeth all imderstanding, flows 
into the wounded spirit. The storms subside, — the 
sky becomes clear and serene. A new beauty, — ^the 
beauty of a new spring, where every flower a;id foun- 
tain, every rock and hill, every sun and star, have 
'^found a tongue" to tell the praises of the all-present 
God of redemption,— spreads over the works of crea- 
tion ftnd providence. And the soul redeemed and 
disenthralled, goes forth, for the first time, to enjoy 
truly the works of creation, or the business of life, or 
the society oinew-ftmnd friends. There is a charm 
around the duties of religion, unfelt in all other em- 
ployments ; and all tell of the height and depth, and 
length and breadth, of the love of Christ that passeth 
knowledge. 

The evidence of this great change is to be sought 
in the life. By their firuits they shall be known. They 
shall grow in grace. They shall be progressively 
sanctified. They, and they only, have evidence of 
this change who die unto sin, and Uve unto right- 
eousness, who put on the Lord Jesus ^^pist,^ — are 
clothed with humility, crucify the flesh with the aflec-* 



( 
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tions and lusts, — who do justice, love mercy, walk 
humbly, and persevere unto the end.* 

VL The only other remark which I shall make in 
explaining our views of this scheme, is that this sal- 
vation is complete ; and that God will watch over each 
renewed spirit till the day. of judgment, and bring it 

I infallibly to his kingdom. We should deem it strange, 
if God should be at all the expense of this plan, — if he 

I should awaken and renew a soul, — if he should sprin- 
kle on that soul the blood of Jesus, and freely pardon 
all its sins, and adopt it into his family, and mq,ke it 
a joint heir with Christ to an inheritance incorrup- 
tible and undefiled, — if angels should rejoice over it, 
and after all in vain, and it should fall away and die for 
ever. Such a once-pardoned sinner would, we should 
think, claim a rank in hell by himselft Such a work 
would belie all God^s other works. When has he 
begun a thing, and abandoned it ? Why should this 



* Matt. V. 16; vii. 16-22. James ii. 14-18. John xiv. 21. 1 John ii. 
3; iii. 11, 18, 19. Heb. vi. 9-12. Gal. vi. 4. 1 Peter ii. 13-25. 
2 Peter i. 5-8. Rom. xii. Phil. iv. 8. For some invaluable remarks on 
the position that a holy life is the only conclusive evidence of piety, see 
Edwards' " Twelfth Sign of Gracious Affections." 

t He could not inherit the doom of the common damned — for his sins 
have been once forgiven ; perhaps two-thirds or nine-tenths of the trans- 
gressions of his whole life had been freely and fully pardoned. Or are 
these sins, once forgiven, again to be re-charged against him, and a mo- 
ral agent to be punished for ever for crimes which the Creator had by a 
solemn act, at his justification, remitted ? Or if these sins are not re- 
charged upon hinjj then here is a being, two-thirds of whose crimes, per- 
haps, receive neither punishment, nor permanent forgiveness. Is this 
judging him according to his works ? — On either supposition, the man 
who had been once forgiven, and then condemned, would be unlike all 
other moral agents in the universe, and might assert a singular pre-emi- 
nence in hell. 
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be begun, and then forsaken ? It is then in accord- 
ance, we suppose, with a scheme complete in all its 
parts, that the all-seeing and all-powerful Saviour said, 
My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me : and I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of my hand :* and in accordance with the same sys- 
tem, he will say in the day of judgment to all hypo- 
crites and apostates, with all their pretences to 
experience and joy, I never knew you, depart from 
me.'t 

It is with peculiar interest that we are permitted to 
proclaim that ail that will believe, all, not a part, 
shall infallibly be saved ; that God is able to keep that 
which you have committed to him against that day ; 
that HE will never leave you, nor forsake yon ; that if 
you will come to him, he will innovnaecast you out; 
that he will keep you by his mighty power through 
&ith unto salvation ; and that though you fall, you 
shall not be utterly cast dowiL To all^ I say, if you 
believe the gospel, heaven is yours. When you be- 



* John X. 27, 28. This single passage settles all controversy about 
the doctrine of falfing from grace. Admitting that it had ever been the 
intention of Christ to teach the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
it could not have been done in more explicit languaga No Confession 
of Faith on the globe teaches it in a more emphatic manner ; and if this 
does not mean to assert the doctrine^ it is impossible so to torture words 
« to make them mean it There is^ probably, no Calvinist who would 
not be willing to express his views on this subject always in the iden- 
tical language of the Saviour. Other passages, scarcely less explicit, 
may be seen in the following places :— Phil. L & John v. 24; vi. 37; 
X. 9. Rom. viiL 29, 30. Mark xvi. 16. Job xviL 9. Psahn xxxvii. ft 

t Matt vii. 23. 

4 
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lieve, you lay hold with no feeble grasp, on eternal 
life; and in every season of temptation and conflict, 
you shall find the Saviour, like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, a covert from the tempest, 
a hiding-place from the storm, a strong tower into 
which the righteous may run and be safe. A 
heaven of boundless felicity shall be yours; and 
neither the marshalled hosts of hell, nor the devices 
of men, nor the ten thousand foes in your own 
bosom, and ajround you, shall be able to pluck you 
from him who holds you in the hollow of the hand, 
and guards you as the apple of the eye. The angels 
' await your approach. They shall come forth with 
the glorious Son of God in the day of judgment, to 
welcome you to your, and their, eternal home.* With 
them, you shall ascend, amidst songs and loud halle- 
lujahs, rolling sweet music o'er the skies, to your, and 
their, Father and God, to dwell where shall be no 
more sin, nor pain, nor death. 

There, in the blessed bosom of the living God, the 
everlasting Father of hi5 redeemed people, there, shall 
terminate the eflbrts to redeem man. There, shall be 
gathered a countless host firom every nation and 
tongue, to join in one song of universal praise, to 
" extol Kim first, him midst,, and him without end." 
There shall be humbled all human pride ; and God 
only shall attract all eyes, and fill all hearts with the 
glories displayed in devising and executing the 
scheme, resulting in the ceaseless feUcity of lost, 
ruined man. 

♦ Matt. XXV. 31. Luke xvi 22 ; rv. 10. 
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I Still ask your indulgence, while I deduce from 
this fruitful subject some important practical remarks. 

1st. Permit me to ask of you, my hearers, are you 
prepared to commit the interests of your immortal 
souls to this plan of salvation? If I mistake not,lhe 
scheme which I have presented, is that of the Bible. 
If it is, it is the only way in which men can be saved. 
No scheme of morality, no religious device, if it has 
not the elements of this scheme in it, can be true or 
safe.* The plan that humbles mai\| and exalts God ; 
that presents the great Sovereign of worlds as origina- 
ting and carrying forward the scheme, is that which is 
presented in the sa6red Scriptures. Unless I have read 
the Bible, and facts to no purpose, this which I have 
presented contains the outlines of the scheme of truth. 
This is the system of the Bible. This is the doctrine 
which, in all ages, has excited the opposition of the 
human heart. Herein is the offence of the cross. 
Here is the scheme that abases all human pride, and 
gives honor, where honor is due, to God only, — I may 
add, that this is Calvinism, — ^the scheme so often mis- 
represented, — so little understood, — so much hated by 
impenitent sinners — a scheme that has excited^ probap 
bly, more opposition than ,any other system of doc- 
trines since the foundation of the world. This scheme, 
if I understand it, contains nothing more than an 
enlargement of the principles which I have stated in 
this discourse.! It neither asserts, that God made 



* Acts It. 12. Rom. il 12. 

t It 18 not meant by this, that this ia all that has been reprumnUd to 
be^ Calvinism by \U foes, nor pieciseiy all the points which haTe beeft 
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men to damn them, — nor that infants will be damned,* 
nor that sinners will be lost, do what they can^ — ^nor 
that God is unwilling to sav^ them, — ^nor that a poor 
penitent may not be saved ; but it claims that God is 
full of mercy, making ample provision for all that loili 
come, and inviting all freely ; — ^that all men are full 



held by some of its friends, but that it contains all the great features of 
the system that have usually been attacked as objectionable. It eontauis 
the iesence of the system as disti^iguished from other systems. 

* It is to be admitteo, with regret, that it has been held, by a few, that 
infants may be lost. This must be conceded in regard to' Dr. Gill, Dr. 
Twisse, and a few others. For two years past, this has been the subject 
of a spirited and able discussion in the " Spirit of the Pilgrims," and the 
" Christian Examiner." In that discussion, it has been fully proved, 
that it has never been the common sentiment of Calvinists ; and that the 
sentiment is not held by Calvinists of the present day. Indeed, the 
opinion never had any essential connexion with Calvinism. It grew out 
»of the doctrine of imputation of Adam^s sin, or our acting in him — a 
sentiment as fully held, in principle, by Arminians, as it ever was by their 
opponenta It ia now asserted, that in no Presbyterian Chureh in this 
country is it maintained to be a fact, that infants are actually damned. 
An assertion that such an opinion is held— that it is maintained that 
" there are infants in hell not a span long," unless the case where k has 
been done, are specifically and distinctly referred to, in the language. of 
the law, is slander. We insist, then, as a matter qf rights that when 
such statements are made, the time, circumstances, and preacher, when^ 
wh^re, and by whom, such a doctrine was preached, be distinctly refer* 
red to, that the charge may fix responsibility, and be in some accessible 
form. If not done, from whatever quarter the charge may come, the 
author deserves an appellation which the writer of this discourse is very 
unwilling to apply to any person whatever. The Confession of Faitti 
says, on this subject, that "Elect infant^ dymg in infEmcy, are regene- 
rated and saved," &c. This has by some been supposed to iijiply that 
others might be lost. The inference, however, cannot be sustained. The 
authors of the Confession, Hke the sacred writers^ were in the habit of 
calling all those who were saved, " the elect." They spoke of infants 
saved, as a part of the elect— a part of the race t^ufsen to salvation. They 
affirm not, that any are lost } nor can it be proved that they meant to 
imply it. 
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of evil, and of themselves wM not come ; — that those 
that are saved, are saved by the grace of God, in which 
he bestows his &vors according to infinite wisdom, 
and his sovereign pleasure ;— that he has no new 
views about it, but has always intended to do what he 
actually does; — ^and that he renews no heart in vain, 
but will keep ail that are renewed, imto salvation. 1 
ajpeai to your consciences, dying sinners, if this is not 
the scheme of the Bible ? I ask not whether this is 
such a plan as a pr otid, impenitent sinner would love, 
or such as your unsanctified feelings would approve, 
but I ask, is it not the evident scheme of the word of ' 
God? Is it not the plan on which, in fact, God governs 
the world? — ^Whp in this house can gainsay, or resist 
it ; or prove, or Relieve, that it is not ? — Not one, I 
ask then, again, fellow-sinners, are you prepared to 
commit your eternal interests to this plan? Are you 
willing to be saved in this way? Are you willing to 
abase yourselves at the feet of the Sovereign of worlds, 
and to give all the honor to God ? Do you feel seife 
in this plan ? Do you feel that you are lost sinners — 
that you deserve eternal death — ^that you lie at the 
Sovereign mercy of God — ^that you have no claim; 
and feeling this, are you willing to drop into the hands 
of Jesus, and to be saved by his merit alone ? Do you 
feel, that if you are saved, it will not be by might pr 
power of yours, but by the spirit of the Lord ? And do 
you love this scheme? Do you seek that God should 
be honored in it ; and do you pray and earnestly de- 
sire that it should spread wide as the world ? Do you 
pant that all may taste the grace of God — ^that every 
inhabitant of the lost world should join with you in 

4* 
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the song of redeeming mercy? If these are your feel- 
ings, then you are Christians. I hesitate not to hold 
out to you, all the consolation that a minister of Jesus 
can aftoid, and to assure you, that you are treading 
the narrpw path that leads to life. In that strait way, 
moving as God directs you, you shall find indeed, 
here and there a thorn, or a deep ravine, or a fen, or 
morass ; but all along the path flowers shall shed their 
ffilgrance, the ear shall listen to sweet harmony, green 
fields shall spread out before you, and the hope of 
heaven shall cheer you. To such I say, go on. Press 
forward. The prize, even the eternal crown is near. 
Look not back; but depending on the grace of Ood, 
fix the eye on heaven, and fight manfiilly the fight of 
faith, and lay hold on eternal life. 

Of impenitent sinners, whether anxious or not, I 
say, 

2dly, Are you prepared to reject this scheme? To 
your conscienceSj not to your feelings, for you will 
not love it, — ^to your consciences, I put it, whether 
this is not the scheme of the Bible ? If it is, and what 
rebellious man here can deny it, if it is the plan of 
God, then you reject it at your peril. Then all your 
present plans, your morals, your formal prayers, your 
self-righteousness, your vain reliance on .the unpro- 
mised mercy of God, are' schemes that are abominable 
in the sight of your Maker ; and they and you, unless 
you forsake them, shall bfe driven away like chaff be- 
fore the tempest. There is but one path that leads to 
life. It is a.path where God is honored, and the sinner 
humbled. In that path the sinner does not, will not 
tread. Again I ask, are you prepared, fellow-mortal, 
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to reject this scheme ? I do not ask, whether you will 
deny it in words, for not a n^an dare, or can do this. 
But will you reject it in fact ? Man of the world, you 
that loye riches and honors more than God, Will you 
still love your riches ; and in seeking your own honors, 
re&se to honor God ? Guilty sinner, you whose pro- 
Oneness, and sensuality, and envy, and pride, have 
rendered your heart black as hell, and miserable 
almost as the damned, are you prepared to reject this 
plan, and still love your sins? Trembling sinner, 
bent under the weight of your guilt, and almost on 
the verge of life — ^you that seek salvation and have not 
found it, are you prepared to reject this scheme, and 
trust to your own merits? If you do, you do it, I re- 
peat it, at your peril. It is your duty now to embrace 
it. Here is all your hope. If this scheme is rejected, 
if you will not submit to God's plan of saving men, — 
if you do it not now from the heart, you tread a broad , 
and crowded path down to the chambers of death. In 
that path you now go. You may be charmed with 
sweet sounds, and revel with the wicked, and be un- 
willing to turn and live ; you may walk amidst flowers, 
and wealth, and honor, but beyond you is a dreadful 
hell ; and as a minister of the Son of God, I proclaim, 
that you will soon hear the groans of the danmed, and 
see the right arm of the God of vengeance lifted on 
hjgh to cut you down in eternal death. To this 
scheme set before you now, trembling mortal fly. Fly 
before it is too late. Fly before the day of vengeance 
comes, and you perish — ^perish for ever. 
' 3rd. From this subject, we see what excludes men 
from heaven. It is not a want of fulness, and free- 
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ness, in the plan of mercy. It is not that God is un- 
willing to save the sinner. It is simply because you 
toill not be saved. You choose your own pride, your 
own vanity, your own lust, your own course in life, 
— the path that leads to hell. Need I repeat the assu- 
rance so often made here, and in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, that if you are lost, it will not be because God, 
or the Saviour, or the Angels, or Ministers, or Chris- 
tians are to blame ? It will be simply because you 
choose death rather than Ufe. No other being will 
bear the guilt but yourselves. Forever and forever, 
you will welter in eternal wo, bearing your guilt 
impitied and alone. No other being will bear the 
blame. No soUtary mortal or immortal can be 
charged with the guilt of our destruction. Nor will it 
be a trifiying crime to be damned. It is not a thing 
which you, are at Uberty to choose. You have no 
right to go down to hell and become the eternal 
enemy of God. You are under solemn obligations 
to be saved. Think what is implied in being lost. 
It implies the rejection of God's plan of saving the 
soul — ^the grieving of the spirit of God — trampling <^ 
the blood of Jesus — ^unbelief of what the God of truth 
has declared — contempt of his threatenings — ^the love 
of self, of sin, of destruction. Sinner, have you a 
rig/it to travel in this wretched path ? Have you a 
right thus to trifle with a holy God ? Have you a 
right to reject all the means of mercy, and deliberate- 
ly sin forever, against the God that made you ? I 
appeal to your conscience. Let me also remind you, 
if you go from this place to wo, you will inherit no 
common damnation. Here this amazing plan of 
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God's mercy, has been presented again and again. 
Here you have been entreated in every possible way 
to be saved. Here God's spirit has striven.' Many 
of you have been before awakened, and lived through 
revivals of religion. With great power he has, with- 
in the past three months, awed you. ' Others have 
pressed into the kingdom; and you have felt and 
known, that you must repent or die. You are now 
passing through the most solemn and interesting 
scenes that the earth witnesses, and listening to the 
most affecting appeals that he makes, unmoved. 
Who will be to blame. If you are lost, — ^if others 
are taken, end you are left? Will God? Will 
Christians? Will ministers? Will parents? Will 
friends? or will you yourselves? Let conscience 
answer. Go home this day, impenitent sinner, if God 
spares a rebel like you to get home — go home and 
reflect, that if you pass through this revival unmoved; 
if you resist all the appeals that are made to you, from 
day to day, and week to week, the probability i?, that 
you will be danmed, and the certainty is, that you 
only will be to blame if you are. I do not say that you 
will certainly be lost, I say that a most fearful pro- 
babihty "thunders perdition on your guilty path." 
What should move you hereafter, if you are not now 
moved ? What more can be done for you than has 
been done ? You have .been warned, entreated, im- 
pressed. You know your duty, and your doom, if 
you do it not. You are in the hands of a Sovereign 
God. There I leave you. I have no other power 
than to spread out' the scheme of mercy — ^to entreat 
you by the love oif Jesus, and the mergy of God, and 
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the value of your, soul, to embrace the offer of Ufe; 
and if you will perish, I must sit down and weep as 
I see you glide to the lake of death. Yet I cannot 
see you take that dread plunge — see you die, die for 
ever, without once more assuring you that the offer of 
the gospel is freely made to you. While you linger 
this side the fatal verge, that shall close life, and hope, 
and happiness, I would once more lift -up my voice 
and say. See, sinner^ see a God of love. He comes to 
you. He fills the heaven, the skies, the earth. Hear 
his voice as it breaks on the stillness of this house. 
Listen to the accents of the ever-living God — " As I 
Uve I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
rather that he turn and live : turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die ?" In the hands of that present God, that 
benignant Father, whose mercy breathes from every 
page of this book, I leave you. To him I commend 
you, with the deep feeling in my own bosom, that you 
are in his hands ; that you are solemnly bound to 
repent to-day, and believe the gospel, and that if you 
perish, you only will- be to blame. I feel, and know, 
that for not repenting, you have no excuse, and that 
God will forever hold you guilty. 

I also fell and know, that God is under no obliga- 
tion to save you. That if you die, he will be guilt- 
less. That if you are saved, it will be by his sove- 
reign mercy — ^in such a way, that he only will have 
the praise ; and that the great secret, whether you 
will Uve or die, is lodged in his bosom, and that no 
mortal can compel or control him. That he holds 
over you the sceptre of life; or the sword of death ; 
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and that if you die, all creation will bow and say 
Amen, and Amen. 

We also feel, and know, that God can save you — 
that he heairs prayer. We will bear you then, before 
the throne of grace, and say — Sovereign of worlds, 
Arbiter of life and death, spare this'people, and save 
these dying sinners. " Oh most holy, blessed, and 
mercifiil Saviour, deliver them not into the bitter pains 
of eternal death ! " Amen. 
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" The Protest" 'charges the author of the Sermon 
'entitled " The Way of Salvation," with having 
" broached errors opposed to the doctrinal standards 
of the Presbyterian Church, and in their tendency 
exceedingly ^dangerous ;" with " maintaining senti- 
ments in direct opposition to the doctrinal standards 
of the church ; and with making " certain general 
declarations which induce" the Protestants to "be- 
lieve that he does not properly regard his obligation 
to adhere to the doctrinal standards of the Presby- 
terian Church." The errors and delinquencies alleged 
are contained in five specifications, and on the ground 
of them the Protestants object to his being received 
as'a member of the Presbytery, and installed over the 
congregation which had called him. 

These charges have become matters of record. 
They are preserved on the books of the Presbjrtery, 
and are published to the world, to form the opinions 
of ministers, and members of the Presbyterian Church, 
untried, and uncondemned by any tribunal having 
competent jurisdiction, and in good standing in the 
Presbytery, on the records of which he is accused. 
The charges have been made by a minority respect- 
able in numbers, in character, and in age. The ac- 
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cused is unknown ; is on the commencement of his 
ministry ; has had no opportunity for defence, and 
has not felt before this time that the proper occasion 
had come to volunteer a fall explanation of his views, 
or to enter into a vindication of his sentiments. He 
deems it now a duty which he owes to his private 
feelings ; to his ministerial character ; and to the 
Presbytery who have received him as a member of 
their body, and with whose members, by the constitu- 
tion of the church, he now stands on a footing of 
entire parity, most respectfully to present the follow- 
ing explanation of his views in reply to the " Protest." 
He is desirous that those who may peruse this Pro- 
test, may know that the author of the Sermon has not 
in his own view — except in a single expression, in 
which he believes he coincides with almost the entire 
mass of ministers in the Presbyterian Church, — de- 
viated from her standards, and he wishes that it niay 
be known also that the majority of the Presbytery 
have not received to their fellowship, one who has 
"contemptuously" rejected those standards, or one 
who has been a stranger to the nature of his ordina- 
tion vows. ' 

The first charge against the Sermon is, that it de- 
nies thlB " fandamental docrine of original sin," in 
not admitting the " federal and representative charac- 
ter of Adam." The statement which has been con- 
sidered objectionable on this subject is found in pages 
6 and 7 of the Sermon. " Christianity does not charge 
on men crimes of which they are not guilty. It does 
not say, as I suppose, that the sinner is held to be per- 
sonally answerable for the transgression of Adam, or 
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«r any other man." And in the note, "It is not de- 
nied that this language varies from the statements 
\iirhich are often made on the subject, and firom the 
opinion which, has been entertained by many men ; 
and it is admitted that it does not accord with that 
used on the same subject in the Confession of Faith, 
and in othej standards of doctrine. The main dif- 
fermice is, that it is difficult to affix any clear and de-^ 
£nite meaning to the expression^ < We sinned in him» 
and fell with him.' It is manifest, so far as it is capa- 
ble of interpretation, that it is intended to convey the 
idea, not that the sin of Adam is imputed to us, or set 
over to our account ; but that there was a personal 
identity constituted between Adam and his posterity^ 
so that it was really our act^ and ours ovUy^ after all, 
that was chargeable to us. This was the idea of 
Edwards. The notion of imputing sin is an inven- 
tion of modern times." • " Christianity affirms the 
&ct, that in connection with the sin of Adam, or as a 
result, all moral agents in this world will sin — and 
sinning, will die. Rom. v. 12 — 19. It does not 
affirm, however, any thing about the m^e in which 
this would be done. There are many ways conceiva- 
ble in which that sin might secure the result, as there 
are many ways in which similar facts may be ex- 
plained. The drunkard commonly secures, as a 
result, the fact that his family will be beggared, illite- 
rate, profane and intemperate. Both facts are evi- 
dently to be explained on the same principle as a part 
of moral governipent. The Bible does not, it is be- 
lieved, affirm that there is any principle of moral 
government in the one case, that is not in the other. 
5* 
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Neither the facts, nor any proper inferences from the 
&ctBj affirm that I am, in either case, personally re- 
sponsible for what another man did before I had an 
existence." 

On this quotation the Protest has based the charge 
of ^ denying the doctrine of original sin," and of 
^ broaching opinions opposed to the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian Church." It will be observed 
that the Sermon denies that we are per^<ma% respon- 
sible for Adam's sin ; that his sin, being his, is im- 
puted to us ; and that there is any difference between 
the results of Adam's act, as a part of God's moral 
government, and any other acts in which descendants 
are affected by the conduct of their ancestors;, and 
that the notion of imputing sin, or of setting to one 
man's account the sin of another, as being the act of 
that other man, is contrary to the original structure of 
Calvinism. 

The Confession of Faith affirms, that " we sinned 
in him, and fell with him,^ It appeared to the 
author of the Sermon, that the fair meaning of this 
expression was, that there was an icfen^t/y constituted 
between Adam and his posterity ; that the act of the 
fall was our act ; that we are held answerable for our 
own conduct only, and not that the act of Adam 
was set over to our account. Hence it is not said 
that Adam sinuedj and that his act, being his, was set 
over to our account ; which the author understood to 
be the modem notion of imputation ; but that we sin- 
ned, and we fell in him, implying such a constituted 
existence as to render us capable of acting and render- 
ing us answerable, not for his act, but for our own, per- 
formed in him. In other words, it was thought that Cal- 
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vinism originally contfdned the idea, that Adam's act 
was ours before imputed to us ; that it was imputed 
to us as (mrs and not made ours by imputation. 

The reasons why this was supposed to be an origi- 
ginal feature of Calvinism were the following : 

1. It is the plain language of the Confession of 
Faith, and of the Catechisms of the Church. They 
do not affirmt hat Adam's act became ours by impu- 
tation^ but was ours priviously to that imputation, 
and constituted the just ground of such imputation. 
<' All mankind sinned in him^ emd fell with him^ 
in that first transgression." Larger Catechism — 22. 
To sin, to fall, imply action, doing. When it is said 
that we sin, and we fall ; that all mankind sin and 
fall, it is as remote as possible from saying that one 
man sinned and fell, and that his act being his, was 
charged on other men, and set to their account. 
And the language of the Confession on this subject is 
uniform. We may safely challenge a man to bring a 
statement that varies in the least from this on this sub- 
ject. It was supposed that the authors of this Con- 
fession understood the structure of the system which 
they were stating, and that the Confession on this sub- 
ject was considered authoritative. 

2. This is the uniform statement of the early wri- 
ters on Calvinism. Thus Calvin explicitly declares 
that the guilt of our original sin is not the sin of 
another man, set over to our account ; but aflirms it 
to be the proper sin of every individual. "And this 
liableness to punishment," says he, "arises not from 
the delinqtiency of another, neque est alieni delicti — 
for when it is said that the sin of Adam renders us 
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obnoxious to the divine judgment, it is not to be un- 
derstood as if we, though innocent^ were undeserved- 
ly loaded with the guilt of his sin. Wherefore Augus- 
tine, though he firequently calls it the sin of another, 
the more carefully to indicate its transmission to us by 
propagation, yet at the same time he also asserts it 
properly to belong to each individual^ proprium 
unicuique. Institutes, b. 11. ch. 1. 38. "And there- 
fore," he continues, " infants themselves, as they bring 
their condemnation into the world with them, are 
rendered obnoxious to punishment by their onm sin- 
fulness, not by the Hnfulness of another, non alieno, 
sed suo ipsorum vitio sunt obstricti." Idem. Stapfer 
also lays down the doctrine of original sin in the 
same manner. "God in imputing this sin, finds this 
who^e moral person (the human race) already a 
sinner, and not merely constitutes it such." Polemic 
theology, ch. xvi. 63. So Boston's Body of Divinity, 
vol. 1. p. 308. "Adam's sin is imputed to us because 
it is ours. For God doth not reckon a thing to be 
ours, which is not so; for God's justice doth not 
punish men for a sin which is in no way theirs. As 
if a person that has the plague infect others, they 
die by their own plague, and not by that of another." 
The same statement is fully made by Edwards. 
"The sin of the apostacy," says he, "is not theirs 
merely because God imputes it to them, but it is truly 
and properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes 
it to them." Original Sin, part iv. ch. iii. Again, 
" This in reality and propriety becomes their sin." 
Idem. " God," says he, " in every step of his proceed- 
ing with Adam, looked on his posterity as being 07ie 
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with him. This will naturally follow on the suppo- 
sition of there being a constituted oneness or identity 
of Adam and his posterity in the affair." Idem. " If 
any have supposed the children of Adam to have 
come into the world with a double guilt-one the 
guilt of Adam's sin, and another arising from their 
having a corrupt heart — ^they have not so well con- 
ceived-of the matter. The guilt a man has upon his 
soul, is one and simple, viz. the guilt of the original 
apostacy.^^ Edwards is supposed, therefore, to have 
held the notion that there was a constituted identity 
between Adam and us; in such a way that we are 
held answerable for the original guilt as being ours ; 
that it was not made ours by imputation, but being 
ours by the identity; or being properly ours, in the 
same sense as the guilt of A. B. in childhood, is the 
guilt of A. B. in manhood, it is justly chargeable on 
us; and this is what is meant by imputation. This is 
believed to have been the original structure of Cal- 
rinism — ^this the doctrine of the Presbjrterian Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

This doctrine it was the intention of the Sermon to 
deny ; and the author of the Sermon wishes now to be 
distinctly understood as disavowing it as his belief. It 
was denied for the following reasons : 1. Because it 
Was not believed to be in the Bible. The arguments 
which have been alleged in proof that it is in the 
Scriptures, have never appeared to the writer of the 
Sermon to be valid, and he cpuld not', therefore, beUeve 
it. The only passage which has, with any appear- 
ance of propriety, been alleged in proof of this doctrine, 
has been Rom. v. 13, 19. But without going into a 
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critical examination of the passa^, it may safely be 
aflirmed that it does not teach, 1. That we are one 
with Adam ; nor 2, that we sinned in him ; nor 3, that 
-we fell with him ; nor does the passage suppose that 
we had either a constructive or real existence at that 
time, or that six thousand years before we Uved, we 
were capable of acting at all. 

For the same reason the writer did not use the 
words /erferaZ or representative^ because they are not 
found in this connection in the Bible. Neither of those 
words is ever applied to the transactions with Adam 
in the Scriptures. It adds to the force of the conside- 
ration, that the word " representative" is suj^sed not 
to be applied 'to this transaction in the Confession of 
Faith. How, then, the Protestants could make the 
not using of those words a grave offence, is a matter 
of difficult solution. 2. The doctrine is believed to 
be intrinsically dbsurd, and a violation of the princi- 
ples of common sense. Notwithstanding the high 
authority and ingenious speculations of President 
Edwards, it must still be an indisputable principle that 
an identity such as to make united responsibility, can- 
not be constituted between one man and many millions 
of separate men, and that at intervals of many gene- 
rations. 3. That doctrine was supposed to be aban- 
doned by the modem defenders of Calvinism. It had 
not been the happiness of tlie author to find any among 
the living who would now defend it. Thus, it is ex- 
pressly denied in the Christian Advocate, vol. 3, p. 
531. It is said, " We do not by any means say, that 
Adam's personal act or sin was our personal act or 
i^in. This would be unintelligible and impossible*" 
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So the Biblical Repertory for January, 1830, p. 90, 
says, that " This sin is not strictly and properly theirs, 
(f. e. the descendants of Adam,) for those not yet bom 
could not perform an act." If, then, the ancient and 
authoritative writers on the subject of Calvinism, be 
allowed to interpret the expression, << We sinned in 
him" — if the meaning of it be that his sin was pro- 
perly ours, and that being ours it was therefore im- 
puted to us ; and if to deny this be a fundamental 
error, and be broaching doctrines contrary to our doc- 
trinal standards, then the author is happy in erring 
with the Bible, with common sense, with the Christian 
Advocate, with the Biblical Repertory, and as he sin- 
cerely believes with ninety-nine of a hundred of all 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church. 

The only other notion of imputation of sin which 
has been hdd, is the one now understood to be the 
commonly received opinion, that the sin of Adam, €u 
his, is set over to our account, not because it was pre- 
viously and properly ours, but made ours by imputa- 
tion. As I do not understand this to be original Cal- 
vinism, and as it is not contained in the Confession of 
Faith, I do not suppose that I am called u^n to meke 
on it any statement of opinion. This I supposed to 
be a notion of imputation which was << an invention 
of modem times." It need only be remarked, that 
unless it be shown* to be in our standard of doctrine, 
it cannot be considered as proof of disregarding 
those standards to doubt its correctness, however aged, 
or venerable, or numerous, may be its defenders. 

The Sermon is charged with denying the doctrine 
of original sin. Calvin defines original sin to be 
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" a hereditary pravity and corruption of our na- 
ture^ diflused through all the parts of the soul,. ren- 
dering us obnoxious to the Divine wrath, and produ- 
* cing in us those works which the Scripture calls works 
of the flesh." Institute, b. 11, ch. 1, sec. 8. This is a 
set and formal definition. This has not been denied 
in the Sermon. The doctrine of man's native destitu- 
tion of holiness was fully stated. Pictet, lib. v. cap. 
vi. sec 1, says, " this corruption which we derive 
fipm Adam is called original sin." This is also a set 
and formal definition. So also in the tenth article of 
the Theological Theses, he sajrs, << His sin (the sin of 
Adam) is propagated, and will be, to his posterity, 
which is called original sin," Pages 6, 6, 7. " By 
original sin," says Edwards, as the phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines, << is meant the innate 
sinful depravity of the heart.^^ Original Sin, part 1, 
ch. 1, sec. 1. This statement in regard to its nature^ 
has not been denied in the Sermon, butds fully affirmed. 
In the explanation which Edwards subsequently 
makes, he has introduced the doctrine of the unioii 
with Adam. So the Confession of Faith has also 
used the sc^e illustration of the mode and ea;tent of 
men's depravity. The essential idea is still the same, 
that men are the subjects of a hereditary depravity. 
The doctrine includes a, fact — ^the universal hereditary 
depravity and a statementof a particular mode in which 
that /acf is to be accounted for. The Protestants are 
respectfully asked to adduce a passage or phrase in the 
Sermon where that y«c^ is denied. It is again and 
again affirmed, with all the expUcitness which it was 
in the power of the author. With his use of language, 
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to do it. A statement was made respecting the man- 
ner of accounting for it, affirming that the common 
mode in supposing that the act of one man was 
charged on millions not being properly theirs^ did not 
explain it. The objection was to this particular mode 
of explaining it, as being unsatisfactory, and not to 
the fact itself about man's native depravity. The 
heresy, if any, was then in not being satisfied with 
the mode of explaining this &,ct usually adopted. In 
respect, however, to the modes of explaining this he- 
reditary depravity, the author is happy to adduce the 
authority of the Christian Advocate, as expressing his 
own views. Vol. iii. p. 630. " I am not able,\says 
the editor, '^ to recollect a single passage of Scripture 
which professes to explain the m>ode or method in 
which this depravity is transmitted, or to give any 
clear information on the subject beygnd what has been 
already mentioned, that the posterity of Adam resemr 
ble their first parentsJ^ How the denial of that mode^ 
which affects none of tife definitions of original sin 
that have been given, can be wrought into a formal 
charge of denying original sin itself, is to me a subject 
of great mystery. To express doubt jotbout the way 
of explaining a &ct, is not to deny that &ct ; nor is 
evidence at hand to show why the Protestants should 
approach a minister of the Presbyterian Church with 
a broad charge of denying a fundcmiental article of 
the church, when the statement only went to effect a 
mode of explaining it ; and when all that the writer 
had found in books as containing the essence of ori- 
ginal depravity, was urged as the foimdation of the 
Christian scheme. 

6 
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The Sermon also states, that the influence of Adam's 
sin on his posterity is to be explained on the same 
principle as also other similar facts, where the conduct 
of a father travels over and terminates on his offspring. 
This has been deemed also an exceptionable part of 
the Sermon. The statement was made for the follow- 
ing reasons : 1. Because it was not behoved that God 
had more than one principle of action in respect to 
the same class of offences. His dealings now w^re 
deemed an illustration of his conduct respecting Adam. 
2. This very illustration is used uniformly by the ad- 
vocates of the imputation of Adam's sin, showing that 
they also regard the facts as to be explained on the 
same principle. 3. It is the clear law of the Bible. 
Ez{3. zviii. 4. It may also be added, that the same 
sentiment is contained in books professing to explain 
the Oalvinistic scheme. Thus, in the Christian Advo- 
cate, vol. iii. p. 482, it is said, " That Adam's being 
made the federal head of his posterity, both standing 
and fidling, was just one instance of this universcU 
law of propagated beings-'-zihaX like shall produce 
its Uke — that the offspring shall resemble the parent." 

It has also been supposed that the Sermon denied 
the depravity of in&nts. As- the discourse did not 
mentioti infants at all, as it made no affirmation about 
their character, or that had reference to their condi- 
tion, this charge seems to have been gratuitous. At 
any rate, it would seem to have been proper to suppose 
that the author held orthodox opinions, until he had 
taken the opportunity of declaring his own views. 
Gratuitous charges against a minister of the Gospel 
should not be lightly made; and the author claims the 
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common privilege of all ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church, of being supposed to hold opinions in accord- 
ance with the standards, until he denies them. As 
there was no aflirmation, express or implied, literally 
or by fair constmction, in the Sermon respecting the 
native character of infants, the author does not sup- 
pose himself now called upon to make any explana- 
tion. Any other charges of heresy, might as well have 
been affixed to the Sermon as this. 

If now it be asked, what doctrine is held on the 
subject of man's apostacy, the author of the Sermon 
begs leave to state, that he has always held and taught 
that man was created holy; that he had power to 
stand, but was free to fall ; that the fall of the first 
man secured as a certain result the entire apostacy of 
the race ; that he was so far their head and father, 
that his trial was a virtual trial of all mankind, and 
his fiall made it certain that they would come into the 
world with a hereditary depravity ; that this consti- 
tution is the wise, though mysterious appointment of 
God; that every man comes into the world under 
this constitution of things ; that there is something, 
which secures as a result the fact, that all will sin as 
soon as they become moral agents ; that their sin is 
not owing solely to example, or evil teaching, but is 
to be traced back to the wise constitution of things 
connected with Adam ; that the first act of a moral 
agent on earth is sinful, and his continued acts will 
be sinful, and only sinful for ever, unless he is renew- 
ed and saved by the free grace of God. Further than 
this, in regard to the mode in which sin comes into 
the world, the author knows nothing ; and here, in the 
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perplexity of .a very mysterious subject, he would sit 
at the feet of the, Protestants, or any other body of 
men, wh(5 can teach him wisdom. 

The sqpond thing alleged against the Sermon is thkt 
on the subject of atonement, it <' n^aintains sentiments 
in direct opposition to those set forth in our doctrinal 
standards." ^The points specified are, that Christ did 
not endure the penalty of the law ; that the atone- 
ment did not of itself secure the salvation of any ; and 
that it was general in its applicability. , In regard to 
the first specification, that he did not endure the 
penalty of the law, I beg leave to say, that the mean- 
ing of that phrase was supposed to be so expressed that 
it could not be misunderstood. The penalty of the 
latb was defined to be " what God will inflict on its 
unredeemed violators, neither more nor less,^ — ^that 
is, the suflferings of the wicked in the world of wo. 
In those suflferings, it was said, were included, among 
other things, " remorse of conscience, and direct eter- 
nal infliction of suffering in hell.'' p. 11. Those two 
things, remorse and the eternity of the suffering, were 
regarded as essential and indispensable ingredients of 
the penalty of the law, because these turn out to be 
actually its inflicted penalty. It was intended in the 
Sermon to deny that our Saviour either suffered re- 
TncMTse of conscience or eternal suffering's. The first 
was denied, because there is no record that he sttffer- 
ed remorse, and because the New Testament assures 
us that he was holy, harmless, and imdefiled — ^and it 
did not appear how a holV being could be subjected 
to the pains of remorse, flemorse is the " keen pain, 
or anguish, excited by a sense of guilt ; compunction 
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of conscience for a crime committed." As our Saviour 
had committed no crime, it seemed self-evident that 
he could not have endured remorse of conscience, and 
in this sense could not have borne the penalty of the 
law. It was denied that he endured eternal suffering, 
another part of the penalty of the law, simply because 
it Ti^as a plain matter of fact that he did not. And in 
this sense, and this only, was the expression used, cpn- 
ceming which so much anxiety has been expressed, 
that it was <<not possible to conceive that the suffer- 
ings of a few hours, however severe, could equal 
pains, though far less intense, eternally prolonged." 
It was meant to be said, that in comparison with 
eternity, his sufferings were but the sufferings of a few 
hourS) admitting that they continued through his 
whole life. The sufferings of thirty years, in conir 
parison with an eternal duration, were supposed to be 
only a few years, or hours, or minutes "; and it was 
said that those sufferings were not eternal, and could 
not therefore be the proper penalty of the law. It 
was denied, then, that he bore the penalty of the law, 
as he did not endure remorse of conscience ; and 4id 
not suffer for ever. If the Protestants hold that he 
did todure remorse of conscience, and eternal suffer- 
ing, and as the author's views were fiilly stated, and 
as they have protested against those views, they must 
hold it, then, I humbly conceive, they maintain a doc- 
trine which has not hitherto been held in the Presby- 
terian Church, and which is certainly not found in the 
Confession of Faith. 

The Protestants refer in proof that Christ did en- 
dure the penalty of the law, to Confession of Faith. 
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Ch. viii. 6, 8, and Larger Cat. ft. 38. The only things 
ajBSbmed in those places bearing on this subject are, 
that he << satisfied divine justice, and that it was re- 
quisite that the Mediator should be Grod that he might 
sustain and keep the human nature from sinking 
under the infinite wrath of God, and the power of 
death." But in neither of the^ places is it affirmed 
tfadt the Lord Jesus endured the penalty of the law, 
still less do they charge him with enduring remorse 
of conscience — as if he were personally criminal; or 
affirm the absurdity, and impossibility, that he endured 
eternal sufferings. 

The second specification is, that the atonement did 
not of itself secure the salvation of any man, and 
in illustration of this, a reference was made to Dr. 
Owen in these words, " The atonement of itself secured 
the salvation of no man" — stating in few words, the 
substance of a remark much more extended. The 
original passage in Dr. Owen is the following: 

Owen's Works, vol. v. p. 398, 399. " Answers to 
Arguments for Universal Redemption." " Sufficient we 
say then was the sacrifice of Christ for the redemption 
of the whole world. This sufficiency of his sacrifice, 
hath a two-fold rise. The dignity of the person thai 
did oflfer and was offered. Secondly, the greatness of 
the pain he endured, by which he wfts able to bear, 
and did undergo, the whole curse of the law and wrath 
of God due to sin; and this sets out the innate real 
true worth and value of the bloodshedding of Jesus 
Christ. This is its own true internal perfection and 
sufficiency. That it should be applied unto any, made 
a price for them, and become benefidal for them, ac- 
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cording to the worth that is in it, is external to it, 
doth not arise from it, but merely depends upon the 
intention and will of God. It was of itself of infinite 
value, and sufficiency to have been made a price, to 
have bought and purchased all and every man in. the 
world. That it did formally become a price to any is 
solely to be ascribed to the purpose of God^ intending 
their purchase and redemption by it. This is external, 
but its fitness and value to be made a price, arises 
from its own internal efficiency." So again, vol. v. p; 
219, he says of the value of the death of Christ, that it 
was infinite and immeasurable, fit for the accomplish- 
ing of any end, and the procuring of any good, for all 
and every one for whom it was intended, had they been 
millions of men more than ever were created." And 
this is saying that the appUcation of the atonement 
depends not on its own nature^ but on the will of God ; 
which is equivalent to affirming that its efficacy de- 
pends on the intention of God to apply it ; which is 
the same as^to say that it did not of itself secure the 
salvation of any man ; which is what was affirmed in 
the Sermon. 

In denying that it was in itself emcacious, it was 
meant to affirm that the atonement was something 
which could be contemplated apart from the purpose 
to apply it; that it had a dignity and value which 
could not be adequately measured by its actual ampli- 
cation; that it was in its nature applicable to any 
number of men ; that if God had chosen to apply it to 
to all the world, or to have greatly increased the 
number of the elect, the Redeemer would not have 
been required to increase, renew, or prolong his suf- 
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ferings. Its actual application to man was supposed 
to be the result of the, good pleasure of God. It was 
supposed that there was a covenant transaction be- 
tween the Father and the Son, assuring him that he 
should see of the travail of his soul and should be 
satisfied, and that his people should be willing in the 
day of his power. It was not supposed that the exact 
amount of this number was fixed by the nat^ire of the 
atonement, but depended on the mercy and promise 
of God. 

To the Redeemer's sufferings and death contem- 
plated apart from the actual purpose to apply His 
merits, I chose, in accordance with many writers, to 
apply the word atonement The actual application * 
of his work, I supposed might be appropriately ex- 
pressed by the word red^iptum. It was not thought 
that this was a departure from Scripture usage. The 
word cUonement occurs but once, as applicable to the 
death of Christ in the New Testament ; the word re- 
demption often, and this latter word it is supposed 
always with reference to the* purpose to apply it It 
did not seem then to be a gross violation of Scripture 
usage, to describe by the word atonement a thing 
which may and must be contemplated— the highest 
and best gift of God — ^the sufferer, the bleeding victim, 
the atoning sacrifice ; still less can it be seen how this 
usage can be construed into an offence against the 
Cionfession of Faith. In aU our standards of doctrine 
the word atonement never occurs. Nor is it the pur- 
pose of the standards to describe the thing which I 
wished to express by the word — ^the original inde- 
pendent applicability of the sufferings of Christ. The 
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Gonlession of Faith states only its application. For 
that it uses the word redemption. It affirms of that, 
that it is limited, and was intended to be limited. 
That. the Sermon never denied — ^and by what rule 
the Protestants have arraigned me, for using a 
word not in the Confession of Faith, and in a sense 
in which I chose to use it in accordance with 
the best writers; and used in describing a thing 
which the Confession does not profess to describe, but 
which it in no instance denies ; how this can be a 
grave offence against our standards does not appear. 
If this is the measure by which justice is to be meted 
out every where, it will not be difficult to find crimes 
under the most orthodox exterior, and heresy, where 
ally order of men may have an insatiable thirst to find it. 
The other specification is the affirmation, that the 
atonement was general — ^(hat it has reference not so 
much to individuals, as to the law and perfections of 
God. This statement was made, because the writer 
was satisfied that the fair interpretation of the New 
Testament demanded it ; nor can he now, without an 
entire revolution in his opinions about the proper 
laws of exegesis, be brought to make a different state- 
ment. All the author's views could have been con- 
veyed in Scripture language. He did believe, and he 
still believes, that Christ was the propitiation for the 
sins of Christians ; and not for theirs only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world ; that by the grace of 
God he tasted death for every man ; that he died for 
the sins of the world ; and, like Paul, he judged that 
if one died for all, then were all dead ; and on the 
ground of that as an argument, preached the doctrine 
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of total depravity : that the gospel — ^the good news of 
salvation — ^was to be preached to every creature, on 
the ground of the atonement ; and that God will have 
all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. If to state his views in this language — in 
the most open, frank, and undisguised manner, with- 
out any attempt to narrow these passages by an 
exegesis adapted to the latitude of the doctrine of a 
particular atonement, be heresy^ the author is guilty ; 
and has yet seen no reason why he should not con- 
tinue to be so. . 

*The Sermon stated that this, in the author's view, 
was not a departure from our standards of doctrine. 
It affirmed that the doctrine of the original appHca- 
bUity of Christ s work to any class of men, was not 
contained in the " Confession of Faith." That state- 
ment is now repeated. The places to which the Pro- 
testants refer do not state it ; no passage which the 
author has ever seen in the confession, affirms it. And 
he may safely challenge any man, to point out the 
place in the whole book, where it is affirmed that the 
work of Christy in its original applicability^ is ne- 
cessarily confined to any number or class of men. If 
this cannot be done, how can I be a heretic, for deny- 
ing what the Confession does not affirm ? How are 
these such gross and dangerous errors, when the Pro- 
testants themselves have not referred, and cannot 
refer, to a proof— or the shadow of a proof— that there 
is in them any departure from the standards ? 

The statement moreover, it is believed, is in full ac- 
cordance with the prevalent belief of the defenders of 
Cdlvinism. Thus Dr. Owen says th^ the work of 
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Christ was sufficient for all men. So this was the 
doctrine which the author was taught in Princeton. 

This is the sentiment of the Christian Advocate, 
vol. iii. p. 118. " Such is the infinite worth and value 
of" the '< atonement, that if it were appUed^ it would 
save the whole world.'* 

See also Bidgeley's Body of Divinity, voL ii. p. 309, 
where it is said that the atonement of Christ is ^suffi- 
cient for the redemption of the whole toarld had God 
designed it as a price for them, on the ground of its 
infinite value." 

See also Boston's Body of Divinity, vol. 11. p. 13. 
<*There was also virtue and efficacy enough in his 
oblation to satisfy ofifended justice for the sins of the 
whole world." 

This is the common statement from the chair, the 
desk, the press. If any thing is meant by this, then 
all is meant, that is intended by the author by the 
doctrine of general atonement-— or that it is in its own 
nature applicable to all men. If sufficient for all ; if 
there was such dignity in the suflferer, that his agonies 
had ample merit to save all mankind ; if there would 
have been no need of more suffering, if more had been 
to be saved, and if it be not, as we hold, actually^ op- 
plied to all mankind, then this is equivalent to saying 
that its application depends on the will of God, and 
this is saying that it had no native, original applicar 
bility to any exclusive class of men ; and this is just 
what is affirmed in the Sermon. And if this be true, 
it can be contemplated apart from the purpose to 
apply it ; and this is not different from saying that its 
being applied does not depend on its own nature ; and 
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this is equivalent to the assertion that it had not origi- 
nal reference exclusively to individuals ; and this is to 
oflSrm that it did not secure of itself apart from' the 
covenanted purpose to apply it, the salvation of par- 
ticular individuals ; and this is just what is affirmed 
in the Sermon. And if this be correct, it is- general 
in lis nature. If no more suffering could have been 
demanded if there had been a purpose to apply it to all ; 
if it was sufficient for them, then this is equivalent to 
saying that it might have been applied to all men ; 
and is general in its nature, and on the ground of its 
salvation may be offered to all. And if this is not to 
be admitted, then the only consistent ground of hold- 
ing the atonement is that which affirms of Christ that 
he was criminal ; that he endured the same amount 
of suffering that the elect would have done in hell ; 
that he was subjected to remorse, and the personal 
wrath of God, and eternal horrors ; that there was a 
complete transfer of sin ; that the universe has gained 
nothing by the atonement, but the transfer of sin and 
punishment from the guilty to the innocent ; and that 
if more had been to be saved, Christ would have been 
called on to deepen, prolong, and extend even those 
infinite sufferings : a doctrine manifestly equally un- 
known to the Bible and the Confession of Faith, and 
denied by the great mass of Presb3rterian ministers in 
the United States. If the author has erred, therefore, 
he has not erred alone. He strays with some of the 
best defenders of Calvinism, among the living and the 
dead. Nay, he has the happiness of wandering, he 
believes, arm in arm, with the majority of the, Pro- 
testants themselves. 
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The Protest also charges me with denymg that 
** Christ is a vicarious sacrifice." The Sermon aftrm- 
ed that Christ " died in the place of sinners ;" (p. 6.) ; 
<' that he endured so much suffering, bore so much 
agony, that the Father was pleased to accept it in the 
place pf the eternal torments of all that by him should 
be saved." (p. 6.) Webster defines the word "vicari- 
ous" to mean — ^first, deputed, delegated; secondly, 
acting for another ; thirdly, substituted in the place 
of another. In the Sermon it is twice afiirmed, that 
Christ died iji the place of sinners — the very idea 
contained in all definitions of the word " vicarious." 
The author of the Sermon is unable to account for 
the fact, that this charge has come against him from 
aged and respectable ministers of the gospel. He 
cannot see how a charge so serious could be the re- 
sult of inadvertence. He is unwillmg to suppose for 
a moment, that it was the result of a previous pur- 
pose to make charges at random ; to adopt their own 
interpretation of the Confession as infallible; and to 
allege, without proof, any accusation which they 
might choose, against a minister of Christ in as good 
standing as themselves. He is still more at a loss to 
account for it, after the Sermon had been entirely read 
through in their presence, and had been subjected to 
a protracted criticism from them and others. He now 
solemnly affirms, that it is not true that he has ever 
denied, or means to deny, that Christ wa^ a vicarious 
sacrifice; and he cannot but deem the charge that 
he does, whether recorded on the minutes of the 
Presbytery,, or otherwise recorded or circulated, as 
being an injury to his character, for which he is ex- 

7 
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ceedingly anxious to find a substantial plea of justi^ 
fiication. 

The statement, then, of his belief in the atoaement, 
which the author meant to make was, that Christ died 
in the place of sinners ; that his sacrifice on the cross 
was indispensable to the salvation of any ; that it was 
a vicarious expiatory offering ; that it was satisfietctory 
to the rectoral justice of God ; that it opened the way 
of pardon ; made it consistent for God to forgive, wa^ 
in its own nature applicable to all men : that Christ 
being holy, could not endure remorse — ^his sufferings 
being finite, could not be eternal ; and that in this 
sense he did not endure the penalty of thelaw ; that 
the atonement is capable of being contemplated apart 
fi:om any purpose t6 apply it ; that the appUcation is 
the result of a covenant engagement between the 
Father and the Son, in virtue of which it shall be 
applied to all who were given him, and thus shall 
surely secure their repentance, &ith, and holy livings 
and thus their salvation : that in its actual application 
it is limited ; and that still in consistency with this — 
on the ground of the original applicability of the 
atonement — ^the gospel is to be preached to all man- 
kind. 

The third charge against the Sermon is in the fol- 
lowing language, viz. "that on the subject of man's 
ability Mr. B. employs language which is contrary to 
the standards of the church." The specifications are 
the following : 1. On p. 14 of the Sermon, where it is 
said, " It is not to any want of ph3rsical strength that 
this rejection is owing, for men have power enough 
in themselves to hate God, and their fellow men, and 
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it requires less physical power to love God than to hate 
him. It is supposed to be an evident reflection on the 
Deity of a most serious nature to say that he has re- 
quired under the penalty of eternal vengeance, that '/^'* 
which'he has in no sense power to do. This is a matter ^ 
of common sense. If God requires more of men in 
any sense than they are able to perform, then in the 
practical judgment of all men he is unjust." The 
second specification is on p. 30, where speaking of the 
reason why men perish it is said, << it is simply because 
j/au will not he saved^ 

The design of these passages was to affirm, that 
salvation was offered to all men — ^that they were under 
no compulsory measures — ^no physical force to ruin 
them — ^that they were not. under a defect of any 
natural power of intellect, judgment, or conscience to 
do this duty — ^that the duty which God required had 
been measured by the nature of the human fiiculties, 
and that if he went beyond that limit it must be unjust. 
The convmon sense — the universal understanding of 
all men, it was supposed, was a sufficient proof of 
these very plain positions, nor did the author know that 
they had evelr been formally called in question by any 
theologians, until he learned the opposite views of the 
Protestants. 

The Sermon also affirms that it is easier to love 
God, than to hate him, and this was also a matter of ex- 
perience. By this is meant, that those who actually do 
love God, find less difficulty, anxiety, and remorse, than 
those who persevere in opposition to him. It was sup- 
posed by the author that a man's reason suggested the 
propriety of loving him; that revelation urged many 
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additional cogent arguments why a man should love 
him, that his conscience also united its voice in favor 
of this duty ; and that when a man did actually love 
God, all these combined to render it a pleasant and 
delightful operation of the mind — while, on the other 
hand, the man who obstinately resisted all the motives, 
who met various appeals which God makes to him in 
his Providence and by his Spirit, was engaged in a 
struggle which often rendered his life one of extreme 
anxiety and remorse. It was believed that the act of 
loving a kind and tender parent, was far more pleasant, 
and required no more physical powers, than obstinately 
to hate and disobey such a parent ; and the same 
thing, it was presumed, was the testimony of Christians 
of every age who had uniformly spoken of the com- 
parative peace, and ease, and joy, of loving God. And 
it was also supposed that the anxieties and corrosions 
of conscience of the wicked throughout the world, 
compared with the peace of Christians, was in entire 
accordance with this fact. Nor did it occur that there 
could be a difference of opinion in so plain a case, until 
it was protested against by eight ministers and four 
elders of the Presbyterian Church, as being contrary 
to the received standards of doctrine. 

The Sermon also contained the idea that the will 
of man is the only obstacle in the way to his conver- 
sion. By this was meant that he was wholly inclined 
to evil, and opposed to good ; and that this native pro- 
pensity was so strong as never to be overcome but by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. This was supposed 
to be sufficient to account for the fact that men did 
not of themselves become Christians, and was affirmed 
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to be the only obstacle to their conversion. It was 
meant that it was not any defect of the proper fitculties 
of a moral agent — of his reason, or judgment, or in- 
tellect, or capacity to understand a law, or his ability 
to obey it if he had chosen to do it, but simply such 
an indisposition to obey it ; such an obstinate deter- 
mination not to obey it, as forever to make certain his 
disobedience until removed. At the same time, it was 
meant to be affirmed, that if men had had the proper 
disposition and choice in regard to it, there would have 
been no other obstacle. This opinion is stiU most 
distinctly ajffibrmed. This opinion the Protestants deem 
hostile to the Confession of Faith. 

Now when we open that book on the subject under 
consideration, we find the following remarkable decla- 
rations, Ch. ix. V. 2, 3. " Man in his stite of innocency 
had power to will and to do, that which is good and 
well pleasing to God. Man by his fall into a st^te of 
sin hath wholly lost all ability op will — ^to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so as a natural 
man being altogether averse from that which is 
good and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength 
to convert himself." 

In this passage the following things are thought 
worthy of observation. 1. That here is an express 
and formal definition of what the framers of the con- 
stitution meant by inability. This is the object of 
the chapter to explain the state of man since the &11, 
in reference to obeying the law of God. 2. That they 
expressly affirm that the difficulty is in the wii«L| 
"having lost all ability of wUlJ^ Nor do they men- 
tion any other difficulty or obstacle in the way of 
7* 
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man's conversion, but what lies in the wilU That is 
evidently implying, that if the wUl were right, there 
were no other obstacle ; which is the same fs sa3dngj 
in the language of the Sermon, that the "only reason 
why sinners are not converted, is because they will 
not be." 3. That the effect of the fall is to render 
them averse to holiness, "being altogether averse 
from that which is good." And 4. That this aver- 
sion is the definition and gauge of man's inability. 
" Being averse from that which is good, is not able," 
&c. Now, they evidently meant to say, that man's 
averaon to holiness was the cause, the measure, and 
the extent of his inability. Nor is any other cause 
mentioned. It is true the words unable^ inabilitt/, &c., 
are elsewhere used in the Confession. But it is a fair 
rule of interpretation, that when a word has been 
expressly and formally defined, it is to be understood 
elsewhere in the same book subject to the definition. 
When, in books of geometry, we meet with the words 
rectangle, circle, or parallelism, - the words are to be 
understood subject to the express and formal defini- 
tions, Nor would it be a fair rule of interpretation to 
apply to these words definitions of our own, or well 
authorized definitions of the words in other books. 

Now, in applying this rule to the case before us, it 
is admitted that men, by affixing to the words unable, 
inability, <fcc., ideas with which they may have been 
very familiar, and definitions which may have been 
often used, and which the words might possibly bear, 
migh£ persuade themselves that all man's inability, 
according to the Confession, was 7iot in the will. And 
this would be just the gome as for ?t mm to have im- 
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bibed the idea, that parallel lines are not always 
equiflistant from each other, and to have often taught 
men so, and to have denounced all other opinions as 
heresies : and then, when some affirmation wbs made 
departing from this singular, though stereotyped 
view, charging the man with broaching ojHnions at 
variance with the orthodox books on geometry. After 
all, the question would Be, What, in the proper place 
of definitions, did the book teach 7 And so of the 
Confession of Faith. It is certainly possible that a 
man reading the word unable in the Confession, may 
have learned to suppose that it meant all kinds of 
inability^ possible, and having done so, will be likely 
to charge every man with heresy, who was so unfor- 
tunate as to take his view from the place where the 
word is formally defined. Nor would any reference 
to the proper jrface of defining; save from the anathe- 
ma& of set and formal " protestations." The author 
of the Sermon supposed that the framers of the Con- 
fession were honest men ; that when they formally 
define a word, they adhere uniformly to that defini- 
tion ; that when that word occurs in the standard, it 
• is to be taken subject to the limitations which they 
themselves have affixed to it. In the case before us, 
he supposes that they have formally, in the proper 
place, defined men's inability as consisting in the will; 
that it is because man is averse, to holiness, that he 
does not obey God ; that this aversion is the measure 
of his inability. Nor do they ever refer to any other 
notion of inability than this. And it is believed still, 
that the true doctrine of the Confession of Faith, as it 
is of the Bible, and the Sermon, is that the reason 
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why men do not repent and believe, is because they 
tMl not come to Christ that they might have life. It 
is not a little remarkable that the Protestants should 
have referred to the very passage in the Confession 
of Faith, which teaches the identical doctrine con- 
tained Ih the Sermon; and should then have declared 
their unwillingness to receive a man who beheves it. 
And it is not less wonderful, that men skilled in cau- 
tious and experienced polemics, should have ventured 
their names on an accusation of heresy, and adven- 
tured formal charges of guilt, to be preserved on the 
records of the Presbytery, for maintaining a doctrine 
in the very words of the Confession of Faith. 

The fourth charge against the Sermon is, that it 
'< makes no mention of the doctrine of justification by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ." In regard to 
this charge, I beg leave to state : 1. That the doctrine 
is not denied in the Sermon, nor is there any thing 
which the Protestants were able to shape into the ap- 
pearance of such a denial. When a minister of the ; 
Presbyterian Church has declared his assent to its 
standards in the solemn vows of his ordination, he is to 
be presumed to hold to these standards unless he for- 
mally rejects them. Public and recorded charges of 
heresy without proof against a minister, made by re- 
sponsible men, and by men sustaining the office of 
ministers of God, are no trifling things in the view of 
men, and in the view of the Head of the Church. 
2. The whole scope of the Sermon was such, as to im- 
ply the usual doctrine of justification. For this, the 
formal and extended proo^ that man had no native 
merit— that he was renewed by the Holy Ghost— and 
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that he came to the Saviour destitute of righteousness : 
all implying, that if he was justified, it must be by the 
righteousness of another. 3. The doctrine was stated 
in express language, and with an intention of making 
the usual statement on the subject. Thus, in p. 23, it is 
said, " all this is done thrmigh the merits of the Son 

of God, IN VIRTUE ALONE OF HIS DEATH, and ill 

connection with two acts, made indispensable by the 
authority of God. These high feelings, these exalted 
hopes, are conferred on no one who repents not of his 
sins, and believes not in the Son of God. The former 
act implies a deep sorrow that God has been offended ; 
the latter imphes a sense of the lost condition by nature ; 
a conviction of helplessness and unworthiness, and a 
sensiby reliance on the merits of the Lord Jesus ; and, 
in connection with this act of believing, the siimer is 
pardoned and justifiedP 4. It was repeatedly and 
fully stated in Presbytery by the personal friends of 
the author, and by those who had heardhis sentiments yi 
the pulpit, that he taught fully the common doctrine on 
the subject of justification, without the appearance of 
variation from the standards. 5. Statements written, 
and oral, were made by the author himself in Presby- 
tery, iully aflSrming that he received cordially the 
standards on this subject — ^that he taught the doctrine 
inculcated by biis theological teachers at Princeton, as 
he imderstood them ; and that he kas never varied, to 
his knowledge, from the common mode of stating the 
doctrine of justification by faith. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, the Protestay ts continue to vote, and act 
on this subject, as if no such declarations on this sub- 
ject had ever been made, 6. The author again fully 
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offinns, thd.t he receives and teaches the doctrine, that 
men are justified by the righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
and not at all by their own works and deserts ; that it 
is reckoned to them, oir set over to their account, for all 
the purposes of their salvation ; that he has taught no 
other doctrine, and has no other reliance for his own 
personal redemption. 7. If, after the presumptive evi- 
dence in &vor of any minister that he holds a doc- 
trine of the Confession until he denies it — if the whole 
Sermon was based on the essential recognition of this 
doctrine — ^if the Sermon contained a Ml statement of 
the thing, declaring, explicitly, that in this way a man 
was justified — ^if, after repeated written and verbal 
statements that the author held this opinion, and not 
the shadow of evidence that he ever, in form or in fact, 
denied it — if, after all these things, a reason be asked 
why eight ministers of Jesus Christ have publicly, re- 
peatedly, and on record, charged him with denying it, 
the author hopes that the reason will not be found in a 
previous purpose to find heresy in his Sermon ; in an 
attempt to prejudice the minds of men against him ; or, 
in a set and formal combination, to appal a young man 
and a stranger ; and, by exciting suspicion against his 
character, to prevent his usefiilness as a minister in 
good standing iix the Presbyterian Church. On this 
point, as on others in the Protest, he feels himself ag- 
grieved, and desir«5 to make permanent record of his 
feelings. 

The only other point noticed by the Protestants is 
in these words, " the author of the Sermon makes cer- 
tain general declarations which induce us to beUeve 
that he does not properly regard his obligation to 
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adhere to the standards of the Presbyterian Church." 
The " general declarations" to which exceptions are 
taken, are the following : On p. 6, in language already 
quoted respecting the imputation of Adam's sin. The 
other exceptionable passage is on p. 12, in the follow- 
ing words : "The great principle on which the author 
supposes the truths of religion are to be preached, and 
on which he endeavours to act is, that the Bible is to 
be interpreted by all the honest helps within the reach 
of the preacher ; and then proclaimed as it is — ^let it 
lead where it will, within or without the circumfe*- 
rence of any arrangments of doctrines. He is supposed 
to be responsible not at all for its impinging on any 
theological system, nor is he to be cramped by any 
frame work of &ith that has been reared round the 
Bible." 

To this language the Protestants object; and by 
objecting to it, it follows of course that they hold dif- 
ferent views, and have other principles on which they 
interpret the Scriptures. By entering a solemn protest 
against these views, it would seem to follow that they 
hold : 1. That a minister of the gospel is not to in- 
terpret the Bible by all the honest helps within his 
reach, and then proclaim it as it is. 2. That he is 
to shape his investigations of the Bible, and of course, 
his views of truth, by some frame work that has been ' 
reared around the oracles of God. 3. That he is re- 
sponsible for the effect which God's own truth, drawn 
by honest interpretation, shall have on systems of hu- 
man arrangements. 4. That his views of truth are 
to originate not from the Bible, but from a human 
standard; i. e, in interpreting the Scriptures, he is to 
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ask himself primarily, not what is the fair grammatical 
construction of the text, but what doctrines does the 
Confession require him, on pain of violating ordination 
vows, to draw out of the sacred Scriptures. 5. That 
when in his view the Bible teaches a doctrine or ex- 
hibits a shade of opinion different from the letter of 
the Confession, he is either to bury it in lasting silence, 
or disguise the incipient heresy; or bend his rules of 
interpretation to ward off the evils held up in terrorem 
over the head of the daring man who interprets the 
New Testament without first asking the standards of 
doctrine. Whether these are the real opinions of the 
Protestants, with a single exception which shall be 
quoted presently, the author has no means of as- 
certaining, except the fact that they have, under 
pretence of great claims of conscience, and of great 
regard to the purity and peace of the church, re- 
corded their solemn protest against the contrary. If 
such be the views entertained by ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, the author of the Sermon has 
only to say, that he has never had such apprehensions 
of the nature of his ordination vows. The principles 
on which he ever has acted, and on which he pur- 
poses still, by the grace of God, to act, are to investi- 
gate the Bible by all the honest helps within his reach ; 
to look at that book as a source of independent origi- 
nal information ; in examining the words of the Bible, 
never to ask himself what particular opinions have 
been held or denied by any class of men, or to suffer 
the inquiry for a moment to stay the progress of his 
investigations. Having according to the best of his 
abiUty obtained the views of the Bible, he feels himself 
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called on to proclaim them every where, and at all 
times, meeting thus his responsibiUty to God, and not 
being further answerable , for their effect on men or 
things. If this be heresy, the author of the Sermon 
has no expectation of being less a heretic than when 
he penned the discourse, and is wilUng that these 
sentiments should be deemed a recorded expression of 
his views. 

At the same time, he owes it to himself to state, that 
while ho holds that no reference to any Standard of 
Faith, is to originate any views respecting the proper 
interpretation of the Scriptures, he has no doubt their 
fair interpretation will lead to the system taught in 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. Such has been 
thus far the result of his inquiries, arid that system 
substantially he has endeavored to teach. But to pre- 
vent the possibility of being misunderstood, it is still 
affirmed to be a very serious purpose, while God 
spares my life, to investigate the Scriptures without 
reference to any human theological system, to preach 
what is found there without fear, disguise, or shrink- 
ing; and to proclaim what I believe to be truth, 
let it lead where it will, or whatever may be the result. 
This course is adopted because in this way only can I 
meet my responsibiUty to God ; thus only can I ex- 
press my views of the Bil?le, as supreme and authen- 
tative over all creed and councils of men, and thus 
only can I have any pledge that God will own my 
labors and make them useful. This was indubitably 
the path in which the apostles and reformers trod. 
This course I owe to God; to the Confession of Faith 
itself; to the age in which I live ; to the congregation 
8 
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where I minister ; to my own soul ; and to my fellow- 
men. My views on this subject cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in the language of the Christian Advo- 
cate. 

" We are of the opinion that every commentator on 
the sacred volume ought, as far as possible, to divest 
himself of all prepossessions whenever he opens the 
sacred pages, and resolve to let the inspired text guide 
him, and not endeavor to guicLB it. The inquiry of 
the biblical student should be, not what is Calvinism? 
or what is Arminianism? or what is Unitarianism? 
but what is the mind of the Spirit of Grod in the text 
which he examines." Vol. 8, p. 475. 

If it were proper, and I did not deem such profes- 
sions when often made suspicious, hypocritical, un- 
meaning, or presumptive proof of heresy, I could Use 
language of attachment for the Presbyterian Church, 
as strong as any ever used by the Protestants them- 
selves. But I prefer to attempt in my feeble manner, 
by the grace of God, to evince my attachment to that 
church and its standards, by labouring to promote its 
real peace— not the peace of spiritual death and in- 
diflTerence ; its real orthodoxy — ^not a heartless assent 
to standards not read, and not understood, but senti- 
ments drawn from the sacred Scriptures that may be 
entwined with all the principle of moral action ; and 
its real wel&re— a welfare less to be sought by a 
frigid and formal statement of orthodoxy, than by 
efforts made, with humble reliance on the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, to defend the truth, to produce revivals 
of religion ; and to advance the glory of that day, 
when the watchmen upon the same walls, and es- 
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pecially an the towers of the same citj/y shall see eye 
to eye. 

With these remarks I close; lamenting that the 
Protestants have given me occasion for a defence so 
irksome to me ; and so long. It does not come into 
the proper design of answering the Protest, to remark 
on the way in which occasion has been given for 
this answer. Of the manner in which myself a 
stranger — ^yet a stranger known to be unaccused in a 
co-ordinate judicatory, was met by the members of 
the Presbytery, who have felt it their duty to sign 
this Protest, I do not deem myself called on to make 
any remarks. It may be proper only to add in a 
respectful manner, that the constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church supposes all its ministers to be inno- 
centj until they are proved to be guilty; that it 
has taken care to guard their character; secure 
their rights ; extend their usefulness ; and to defend 
them from erroneous imputations, and unfounded 
charges. It gives them the right to a fair trial ; 
and subjects those who unjustly accuse them to the 
penalty of being- "censured as slanderers of the gospel 
ministry, according to the malignancy or rashness 
that shall appear in the prosecution." Book of Dis- 
cipline, ch. V, viii. Even when formally arraigned and 
on trial, it demands that " a minister should be treated 
with Christian and brotherly tenderness." ^ Idem. ch. 
xiv. It demands that " frequent conferences should 
be held with him, and proper admonitions administer- 
ed." Idem. To these rules, the Protestants, by the 
solemnity of their ordination vows, sacredly promised 
to adhere. Whether they have suitably "regarded 
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THEIR obligation to adhere to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church," the author of the Sermon is 
not disposed to inquire. He is willing to leave others 
to judge. He asks the privilege only of presenting 
the following facts. That the author of the Sermon 
was in good standing in his own Presbytery, unac- 
cused by them, and dismissed with honorable testi- 
monials of their confidence : — that he has never been 
arraigned, or accused in a manner contemplated by 
the standards of the churcti : — ^that a Sermon of his 
has been attacked, accused, criticised, in a form un- 
known to the constitution: — that ejflforts have been 
made, tests applied, as to some nondescript substance 
in minerals, to prove his afiinity with all that has 
been known as heresy — ^not excepting Socinianism : — 
that this has been done in his absence, and without 
appri2dng him, or the Presbytery to which he belong- 
ed, of the intention : — ^that it has been done in his 
presence, in language, and in a form, which he de- 
sires should be buried in lasting oblivion ; where no 
opportunity was given, or could be taken, legally to 
defend himself: — that twelve men, and among them 
the most aged of the Presbytery, and those who 
best knew that the Book of Discipline demanded great 
kindness and candor, have chosen to record on the 
books of the Presbytery, and to propagate from the 
press, their deliberate opinion of a minister, unaccused, 
and untried, that he has violated the constitution, dis- 
regarded his ordination vows, and broached danger- 
ous errors : — ^that all this has been done after he had 
solemnly declared his adherence to the Confession of 
Faith ; when he stated no intention to renounce this 
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adherence ; and when the Protestants had not reason 
to suppose he ever purposed such a renunciation : — 
that this has been done with an evident intention to 
give that construction to the Sermon, which was in 
their view most remote from truth ; and without ad- 
mitting any verbal or ^vritten explanations from the 
author or his friends : — that this has been done, where 
not one of them has ever sought with the author a 
personal interview; when no '♦conferences" have 
been held with him ; when no friendly explanations 
have been asked by letter or otherwise ; and when the 
customary courtesies of Christian ministers, and of 
common urbanity, have been withheld : — that to all 
this is to be added the fact, that former personal friends 
and acquaintances, have felt it to be their duty to be 
insensible alike to the courtesies of Christian friend- 
ship, the higher demands of religion, and the authority 
of the Confession of Faith, With these facts before 
them, the world can judge whose conduct, in these 
memorable transactions, has been most in accordance 
with the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, and with the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

ALBERT BARNEa 
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DEFENCE, &c. 



The charges here alleged, are ten in number, for 
erroneous doctrines taught and published i;i the 
" Notes on the Epistle to the Romans." Before pro- 
ceeding to answer them at length, it may be proper to 
advert to three remarkable circumstances in regard to 
the manner in which they have been brought. 

The first is, that the prosecutor and the accused be- 
long to different presbyteries and to different synods. 
In my own Presbytery, I was in good standing ; and 
enjoying, so far as I had, or still have any reason to 
suppose, the confidence of my own co-presbyters. I 
was pursuing, peacefiilly, the duties of almost labo- 
rious pastoral charge — ^requiring all my time and 
strength ; and, indeed, exhausting the vigor of my 
life, and rapidly undermining my constitution, by ar- 
duous and incessant duties. I was surrounded by a 
Church, perfectly united and harmonious — having 
confidence, so far as I knov^, in my ministry, my cha- 
racter, and my orthodoxy. It is not known that the 
voice of complaint had been heard amoiig the people of 
my own charge, of any dereliction from the doctrines 
which had been taught in the First Presbyterian 
Church in the United States for a period of one hun- 
dred and thirty years. Charges similar to these had 
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been alleged against me ; not, indeed, in a formal and 
regular manner, but in an irregvlar manner by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. These accusations had 
been laid before the General Assembly, and the highest 
judicature of the Presbyterian Church had fully ac- 
* quitted me of them. The agitations of that time had 
died somewhat away. I was permitted to return to 
my labor, with the hope that I might pursue it in 
peace. 

These charges are substantially of the same nature, 
and are not pretended to be dilSerent by the prosecutor 
himself. In the midst of my labors and my plans 
for the welfare of my pastoral charge, my attention 
has been arrested, and a demand made on my time, 
and patience, and strength, to answer again substan- 
tially the same accusations. They are brought by a 
member of another Presbytery, and another Synod. 
To Dr. Junkin I had done no injury ; I had made no 
allusion. His opinions I had not attaclted ; nor in 
the book on which these charges are based, have I 
made the remotest allusion to him or his doctrines. I 
admit, indeed, the right of any minister of tlie Pres-. 
byterian Church to bring charges of heresy or immo- 
rality against any other minister; but the question 
instinctively arises, in looking at the circumstances of 
this case. Why should Dr. Junkin feel himself called 
on to stand forth as the defender of orthodoxy, and as 
the accuser of his brethren ? Why should the presi- 
dent of a hterary institution feel himself called on to 
bring solemn and grave charges of error against a 
pastor in another Presbytery ? Why should he feel 
it to be his duty to excite suspicion, and disturb the 
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peace of a church of Christ, and unsettle their confi- 
dence in their pastor, and allege charges fitted and de- 
signed, doubtless,' to depose him from the ministry — ^to 
blast his good name, and arrest his schemes of labor, 
and put a period to the little good which he might be 
doing ? Why should he be the man to tear open old 
wounds scarcely healed, and raise again the cry of 
alarming heresy, fast dying away, and throw the 
Christian community again into agit^ion. There 
may possibly be such an eminence of talent, learning, 
piety, and eloquence, as to constitute a man a guar- 
dian of the orthodoxy and the peace of the churches ; 
but it is a very material question, whether it is wise 
for a man to put forth any thing which can be con- 
strued into any such claim of ecclesiastical pre-emi- 
nence and guardianship. On any consideration of 
this subject, it is not easy to see why the President of 
Lafayette College should have felt himself called on 
to allege these charges. 

A second circumstance that is remarkable is, the 
manner in which these charges have been brought 
Our Saviour has laid down a rule which it is con- 
ceived is equally obligatory on all his followers, and 
in all cases, whether pertaining to public or private 
transactions. Matt, xviii. 15, "Moreover if thy brother 
shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother." That this direction is 
applieable to all the cases oi offence which may occur 
in the church, there can be no reasonable doubt.' 
Charges can be brought against a man in no other 
way than as they are supposed to constitute some 
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offence or crime^ either of a public or private nature. 
They can be brought by an individual only as that 
individual has been injured or oflfended. If the deed 
be of a public nature, it is an oflFence against the pro- 
secutor only as a part of the public, and he can be 
considered as injured only as a part of the pubUc. If 
on this ground, therefore, charges are brought, the rule 
of the Saviour should be regarded as applicable and 
binding. 

It is equally manifest that our Saviour mentions no 
case where any other course would be proper. He 
speaks of no public offence where this course would 
not be demanded. He specifies no instance of an 
oflFence where this course might be dispensed with. 
Had there been any such cases, they would have been 
referred to ; and he would not have concealed the in- 
Istance where an oflfence might have existed in which 
it was not proper or necessary for the*brother "to go 
and tell him his fault" alone. Every instance, there- 
fore, of oflFence comes under this rule of the New Tes- 
tament. 

The wisdom of the rule is manifest. No small part 
of the trials for injury, for heresy, for error, for 
oflFences of any kind in the church, would be avoided 
by the observance of this simple direction. A frank 
and friendly intercourse between brethren would often 
show them that there was no ground of oifence; that 
no crime had been intended or committed ; and that 
all that was necessary was a simple statement of the 
facts as they occurred, and of the intention which led 
to them^. TJiis is as certainly true of doctrines aiS of 
alieg^d^b^i^ oflFences. In most cases of supposed 

% ^ >.< ^- ': 
-^ it :.. 
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error, ^0. the difficulty can be removed by a frank and 
free interchange of sentiments. 

If it Tbe alleged that a book is an exception to these 
remarks, that it is pubUc, and the offence spread 
abroad, I reply that the Saviour made no exceptions 
in any such case : nor should he have done. A book 
comes under the same general direction as offences of 
any kind. If a man feels that he is injured by a book, 
it must be either as one of the publiCy because the book 
holds erroneous sentiments, or that he is particularly 
intended by slanderous or other injurious word& : and 
in either ceise, if he supposes that an injury is dojie so 
as to demand his attention, the rule of the Saviour is 
applicable. Further, there is this difference in the 
case of a book from other forms of public or private 
injury, A book can be corrected. The correction 
can flow in the same channel, and it can become a 
permanent and wide spread attestation of the author 
of his conviction of his error, and he may thus do 
more to repair an injury than in the case of any other 
mode of offence. It is evident, therefore, that the 
fact that the alleged injury was done in a book, does 
not remove it from the operation of the Saviour's rule. 

Now I have cause to complain that this plain and 
obvious rule of Jesus Christ was not regarded by Dr. 
Junkin in regard to a minister in good standing. By 
bringing these charges, Dr. J. alleges, impliedly, that 
he has been injured, either personally, or as one of 
the Christian community If 7iot injured in one of 
these senses, there could have been no justifiable pre- 
tence for bringing them. If injured, he was bound 
to go and tell his fault to the offending brother, and 

9 
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endeavor to recover himfiromhis errors. But thid 
was not done. No interview was sought No expla- 
nation was asked. No fraternal admonition was ad- 
dressed suggesting error and injury to the cause of 
truth. Nothing was done until the charges were fully- 
made out, and ready to be prosecuted ; and all that 
was then done was a letter apprizing me of that &ct. 
This letter is in the following words : 

Lafayette College, March I6U1, 1835. 

Rev, m^ Dear Sir: — In your Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, 
there are doctrines set forth, which, in my humble opinion, are con- 
trary to the standards of the Presbyterian Church and to the word of 
God. 

It also appears to me, and has long so appeared, that these, and cer- 
tain affiliated doctrines, have been the chief causes of the unhc^py 
distractions over which we all mourn. 

A third opinion, operating to the production of this communication, 
is, diat peace and union in evangelical effort, cannot take place, so 
long as these important doctrinal points remain unsettled; and that, 
therefore, all the friends of such union and peace oyght to desire their 
final adjustment by the proper judicatories of the church. It is cer- 
tainly true that many have wished to see them brought up, fiurly and 
legally, before the proper tribunals, unconnected with mere questions 
of ecclesiastical policy, and without any adinizture of personal or con- 
gregational feelings. Regret has often been expressed by many, 
and by myself among others, that the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
had not, at the outset, instituted process against yourself instead of 
the course they pursued. I am sure, howeyer, they did what they 
thought for the best It is much easder to find fletult after a measure 
has been put into operation, than to foresee its defects and prevent 
them. 

Now, dear brother, your recent publication has re-opened the door, 
and, unworthy as I am, and incompetent in the solemn duty, yet duty 
I feel it to be to enter it; and by an open, fair, candid and Christian 
prosecution of the ciise, to bring out a formal and legal decision of your 
Presbytery on the points alluded to. I therefore intend, Deo volente, to 
prefer charges against yoa, foimded solely upon your Notes on Ro- 
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mans, aod^refisiriiig to no other evidence for their support, than what 
shall be deduced from that book. 

In prosecuting these charges, I hope I shall be enabled to act with 
gravity, solemnity, brotherly affection, and all the respect due to a 
court of Jesus Christ The object is peace through union in the 
truth; and I hope the God of Truth and Peace will direct us to ft 
happy issue. Most conscientiously do I believe that you have fallen 
into dangerous error I feel that your doctrine shakes the foundation 
of my personal hopes for eternity. If it be true, then I cannot " read 
my title clear, to mansions in the skies.'' Aiound the discussion of a 
subject so solenm, I cannot doubt the Son of God will throw a hal- 
lowed influence, which will call up feelings very different from those 
that too often agitate ecclesiastical bodies, where principles of minor 
consequence acquire exciting power from adventitious circumstances. 

May I now ask of you the favor to transmit to Mr. Henry M'Keena, 
No. 143 Market street, a note, with responses to the following queries, 
viz: — 1. Will you admit the Notes on Romans, bearing your name, 
to be your own production, and save me the trouble of proving iti 2. 
Will you waive the constitutional right of tea days, &c., [Book pp. 
996 — 402,] and so let the case come up and pass through the Presbytery 
with as little delay as possible; provided I furnish you with a copy of 
the charges at least that number of days beforehand 1 

To these postulates I can see no reasonable objections on your part, 
and presume there will be none. 

A fnend of mine will receive your reply and dispose of it agreeably 
to arrangements abready made; and will also inform me of tne time and 
place of the Presbytery's meeting. 

Your Brother in the Lord, 

GEORGE JUNKIN. 



Of this conduct I have a right to complain as a de- 
parture from the express authority of Christ ; as pre- 
venting the possibility 6i conference and explanation ; 
as giving unchristian publicity to charges and accu- 
sations tending to injure my character and usefulnessi 
without the possibility of meeting it in the precise 
spot where Jesus Christ contemplated that such accu- 
sations should be met; and as depriving me of that 
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protection and defence which at this point the Saviour 
has appointed for all his professed followers, and all 
his ministers. 

A third circumstance, not less reiharkable, is, that 
even when the charges had been brought, no charge 
of crime was alleged, nor even of heresy. The Book 
of Discipline of the Presbyterian Church, proceeds on 
the supposition that a minister can be arraigned only 
for crime or heresy, ch. v. s. 4, 5, 6, 11. It never con- 
templates that suspicions may be breathed, or publish- 
ed against the character of a minister, unless some one 
shall undertake to make out a specific offence ot crime; 
never supposes that that character may be held up as 
matter of convenience in reference to which theologi- 
cal difficulties may be discussed and settled. His 
character is supposed to be sacred: and as in all other 
cases, he is to be held innocent until he is proved to 
be guilty* 

Yet in this instance, Dt. J. alleged neither crime nor 
heresy. Though in his letter to me, he charged me 
as holding opinions that, if true, took away his personal 
hopes of heaven — that is, in eflFect, with teaching doc- 
trines that would destroy the soul of a minister forever 
in hell, yet he brought nb charge of crime or heresy. 
' From some cause there was a reluctance to give these 
charges a name. When a man is accused before a 
civil tribunal, it is indispensable that the crime be 
specified in the indictment. If murder be the crime 
charged, it is indispensable that it be legally denomi- 
nated ; if an assault, that it be specified ; if treason, that 
there be no shrinking from the name. Yet in these 
charges there was no specific offence charged. It was 
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neither crime nor heresy of which I was aceused. Nor 
was it until after much delay, nor until there was a 
prospect that the Presbytery would not proceed to a 
trial on charges so vague, that Dr. J. declared that he 
regarded the charges as substantially charges op 
HERESY. Why there was this shrinking from speci- 
fying the intended nature of the charge, has never 
been explained. It has thrown an air of mystery over 
all this transaction, which it is dijSlcult to reconcile 
with the principles of the New Testament, and with 
the requirements of the Presbyterian Church in regard 
to the character of its ministers. 

The Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, against 
which these charges are alleged, were written in pur- 
suance of a plan formed several years since. That 
plan was, to prepare a brief explanation of the New 
Testament in a style and manner adapted to popular 
use, and especially to the wants of Bible Classes and 
Sabbath Schools. The want of such a book was every 
where deeply felt, and it became apparent, that this 
want must, from some quarter, be supplied. The 
demand was supposed to be, not of a work deeply 
learned and profound ; not stating^the critical process 
by which the meaning of the sfiwjred Scriptures is 
arrived at, but the results of such an investigation.; 
and such heads of practical remarks as might furnish 
topics of useful illustration to be enlarged on at plea- 
sure by instructors in Sunday Schools and Bible 
Classes. A part of that plan was executed in the 
publication of " Notes on the Gospels f and although 
I felt deeply that there were many defects in the ex- 
ecution, yet the consciousness that such a work was 
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demanded, that I might be contributing in some degree 
to form the views of the rising generation to just views 
of the oracles of God, encouraged me in my work. 
Amidst the anxious cares and responsibilities of an 
important pastoral charge, the work was prepared for 
the press ; and the favorable reception of that portion 
of the work by the Christian public, favorable beyond 
my most sanguine expectations, showed how much 
such a work was demanded, and how ready the 
Christian churches were to avail themselves of any 
effort, however huijible, to diffuse just views of the 
interpretation of the New Testament. 

The Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, are a part 
of the same general plan ; and having the same design. 
Their character is varied only as the nature of the 
subject is varied, and as the difficulties of the book 
required a somewhat more labored exposition. The 
fact, also, that, as supposed, some important erroneous 
views had prevailed respecting the true interpretation 
of the epistle ; that it had been explained under the 
influence of erroneous philosophical opinions, required 
additional labor to remove the influence of that phi- 
losophy, to leave, if possible,, nothing but the simple 
sense of the inspired writer. The primary design 
was not to attack any system of philosophy or/eligion^ 
but to arrive at the simple doctrines of the apostle — 
an object which necessarily led to some of the state- 
ments in reference to which these charges are brought. 

In preparing the Notes, which have given occasion 
to these charges of heresy, I was not ignorant that 
the exposition of the epistle was attended with great 
difficulty. It was known that this epistle had been' 
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regarded as the great arena of controversy, and that 
many different modes of interpretation had been pro- 
posed and defended with great zeal by their respective 
advocates. The reasons of this variety of interpre- 
tation, I have endeavoured to state in the introduc- 
tion to the " Notes." (p. ix. x.) ' 
, I am not conscious of being so obstinately attached 
to the exposition which I have adopted, as to be unwil- 
ling to be convinced of error ; and, if convinced, to 
abandon the sentiments which I have expressed. 
Whether the mode that will be most likely to secure 
a change of opinion, is that of arraigning me for the 
high misdemeanor of heresy — is the Christian mode, 
and tKe most desirable to secure such a result, I shall 
not now take upon myself to inquire. I may just be 
permitted to say, that it is liot the use of hard names, 
and the language of reproach, that will secure the result. 
In this land, and in these times, a change of opinion is 
to be effected, not by the language of authority — not by 
an appeal to the fathers — not by calling on us simply 
to listen to the voice of other times, however venerable 
and desirable such a deference may be in its place — 
but by the sober and soUd exposition of the oracles of 
God. Men, even in error, listen respectfully to those 
who attempt to reason with them, and to convince 
them that they are wrong : they turn, instinctively, 
awliy, when denunciation takes the place of argument, 
and the cry of heresy is a substitute for a sober appeal 
to the understanding. 

As the discussion in which we are now engaged is 

one that may deeply affect my character and my minis- 

^, and still more as it may have a material Ifearing 
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on the pievalence of truth, I may be permitted to state, 
a little more fully, the principles of interpretation in 
which I have written these Notes. These principles 
are stated in a summary manner in the preface. 

" The design has been to state, with as much brevity and simpli- 
city as possible, the real meaning of the sacred writer— rather the 
results of critical inquiry, as far as the author had the ability and time 
to pursue it, than the process by which these results were reached. The 
design has been to state, what appeared to the author to be the real 
meaning of the epistle, without anof regard to any existing theological 
system ; and without any deference to the opinions of others, farther 
than the respectful deference, and candid examination, which are due to 
the, opinions of the learned, the wise, and the good, who hfive made this 
epistle their particular study/' 

In regard to this statement I may observe, that my 
design was to give the true meaning of the sacred wri- 
ter. I aimed to arrive at the exact sense which the 
apostle intended to Convey. My object was, not to 
attack any system of theological opinion which is now 
held, or which has ever been held, but to arrive at the 
true doctrine of the inspired writer — and that only. 
If, in arriving at this, there is an appearance of having 
attacked any existing .and prevalent opinions, I may 
be allowed to expect the credit of sincerity when I say, 
that it was from no design of waging war on those dog- 
mas, but because it did not seem to me possible, in the 
existing state of theological opinion, to give the true 
exposition of the epistie, without attempting to remove 
that which was false j and which almost, by prescrip- 
tion, had come to be considered as the real sense of 
the sacred writer. He that wishes to rear an edifice 
that shall be permanent, is under a necessity of remo- 
ving any obstruction that may lie in his way. It will' 
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be observed, that in the statement which I have made 
of the principles on which I am to interpret the sacred 
writers, I do not claim infallibiUty, nor exemption from 
the common infirmities of human nature ; I do not as- 
sume, that I am free from all prejudice or biafi ; nor do 
I intend to speak with disparagement of the opinions of 
the wise and good of other times. I simply say, that 
" wy design has been, to state what appear^ to me to 
be the real meaning of the epistle, without any regard 
to any existing theological system, and without any 
deference to tHe opinions of others, further than the 
respectful deference and candid examination which 
are due to the opinions of the learned, the wise, and 
the good, who have made this epistle their particular 
studyP 

It was, fiirther, ray intention, in preparing those 
Notes, not to be influenced in the interpretation by 
a regard to any creed, or confession of faith, what- 
ever. I make this frank avowal, because it is the 
deliberate and settled purpose of my mind ; and be- 
cause it is the principle by which I expect alwa3rs to 
be governed. I therefore state, that, in preparing 
these Notes, I hcnre never had the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith before me, nor any other confession ; 
I have never framed a sentence, to the best of my 
recollection, with any design that it should be con- 
formed to the doctrines of any confession of faith ; 
nor have I ever framed a sentence, with any desire 
or intention that it should in any way depart from 
any such confession. I have not made any such con- 
fession of faith the rule of interpretation ; but have 
all along endeavored to ascertain, if I could, what was 
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the mind of the Spirit of inspiration. That from this 
rule I have never unconsciously departed, would be 
to assume a freedom from bias, and from the prejudice 
of opinion, to which I by no means lay claim, and 
which would be more than human. That I am 
exempt from the secret influence of long-cherished 
opinions, would be to lay claim to what my know- 
ledge of human nature forbids me to think possible ; 
and which would be abundantly refuted and rebuked 
by what I know of the proneness of my own mind to 
err. I speak now of the nde — ^not of the conscious 
imperfection of the execution. My meaning is, that 
I regard the Bible, with the usual auxiliary helps 
arising from philology, criticism, archaeology, history, 
and the principles of common sense, in explaining 
language as designed to be interpreted, without any 
aid to be drawn from any previous cherished opinions 
of men. I mean, that the mould should not be first 
formed, and then the system run into it; that the 
masses of truth of the sacred Scriptures should not be 
chiselled to make them conform to any previously 
cherished views of what the model of truth should be. 
It is not necessary, I presume, •to say any thing 
in defence of .this principle of interpretation. It is 
the comnion, the universal principle, laid down in the 
books ; and I doubt not, the principle acted on as 
honestly by those who differ firom me in opinion, as 
by myself. No man can be qualified to be an inter- 
preter of the Bible, or of any other book, except as he 
endeavors to act on this simple and obvious rule. 
Neither by authority, by tradition, nor by the appre- 
hension of heresy, is a, man to be deterred from the 
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(^plication of this principle ; and the moment a differ- 
ent rule is acted on, in fact or in form, that moment 
the auth9rity of the Bible, as the original fomitain of 
truth, as " the only infalUble rule of faith and prac- 
tice,'' ceases. That this is the doctrine of the Presby- 
terian Church, cannot be doubted. Thus in the form 
of government it is said, that " the Holy Scriptures 
are the only rule of faith and manners.". Chap. i. 
37. Again : in the service of ordination and Ucen- 
sure, the candidate is required to declare his belief 
that "the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are the word of God, the only infidlible rule of 
faith and practice." Chap. xv. 37. And in the Large 
Cat. Ct 3, " the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are the word of God, the only rule of faith 
and obedience." 

I may here be permitted to state, that I am no 
enemy of cree4s and confessions of &ith. Never have 
I penned a sentence against them ; and no man has 
ever heard me speak in their disparagement or con- 
demnation.- In my humble way, and whenever an 
opportunity ^has been presented, I have advocated 
their use. I have regarded them as not inconsistent 
with the spirit of the New Testament ; as of value to 
egress the agreement of Chriistians organized into 
the same body, to acquaint the world with their sense 
of the doctrines of the Scriptures, and to apprize others 
of the opinions which they will be expiected to hold, 
if they become members of that communion ; as in 
fact existing in all churches, either in a written or 
unwritten form ; and as of service in aiding in the 
defence and extension of the truth. A passage in my 
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Sennon on " The Way of Salvation," which has been 
often referred to, has been as often misunderstood. In 
that passage it is declared, that " the great principle 
on which the author supposes the great truths of reli- 
gion are to be preached, and on which he endeavors 
tb act, is, that the Bible is to be interpreted by all the 
honest helps within the reach of the preacher, and 
then proclaimed as it is — ^let it lead where it will, 
within or without the circumference of any arrange- 
ment of doctrines. He is supposed to be responsible 
not at all for its impinging on any theological system ; 
nor is he to be cramped by any frame work of faith 
that has been reared around the Bible." In this pas- 
sage it was never intended to discard, or undervalue 
creeds, in their proper place. It was designed only 
to assert a great principle of interpretation ; that the 
Bible is to be interpreted, not by reference to such 
creeds, but by those canons which regard it as the 
original fountain of truth ; that its meaning is to be 
ascertained by honest industry, and humble prayer ; 
and that its heavenly truth is not to be adulterated by 
any impure mixture ; or frittered away by any soften- 
ing dawn of its high doctrines ; or accommodated to 
the opinions of men, however high or venerable those 
opinions may be, or modified by any human system, 
however ancient or excellent ; and that those truths 
are to be preached, not because they coincide with a 
theological system, but because they are the truth of 
God. And I here take the liberty of affirming before 
my Presbytery, and once for all, that I never have 
doubted the propriety of creeds and. confessions of 
feith in the church. And I also maintain, that, where 
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a man finds his views of tmth to be at variance with 
the <' system of doctrines" in the church of which he 
is a member, so as to be in fact another << system," he 
is bound in common honesty to leave its communion, 
aQd to seek to spread those doctrines in other connex- 
ions, or in an independent ministry. What will con- 
stitute such a departure ; what will be a fair interpre- 
tation of the confession itself; and how iar this is to 
depend on his own judgment, is an inquiry which it 
is not needful here to attempt to investigate. 

In the exposition of this epistle, I have made it an 
object to avoid the use of some technical words which 
have been long employed in theology ; and which 
have usually been deemed valuable in the interpreta- 
tion of the epistle to the Romans. And it is to be 
presumed, as 1 shall endeavor to show, that no small 
part of the charges of error and heresy, which have 
been made against the book, have arisen from this cir- 
cumstance. Had I retained language which has 
been almost consecrated for ages in the exposition of 
the epistle, it is to be presumed that the voice of 
alarm would not have been heard, and that these 
charges would have never been brought against me. 
The course which I have pursued, was adopted for 
the following reasons : (1.) My main design was to 
express the meaning of the apostle, and not to 
give currency or permanency to the technicalities of 
theology. That belongs to departments of theo- 
logical instruction which I have not undertaken. 
(2.) I was writing chiefly for the young, and the 
uneducated ; and it was supposed that those tech- 
nical terms and phraser would not convey to them 
10 
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the knowledge of the apostle's meaning, so well 
as plainer language. Common minds are little 
accustomed to the technical terms of art or science; 
and to most young persons, such terms might require 
a more labored exposition than the language of which 
they might be a professed exposition. In conYeying 
my ideas to children and youth, I conceived that I 
could employ terms more direct and intelligible than 
those which belong to the profession of divinity, and 
which are appropriate to a chair of didactic or polemic 
theology. (3.) The words themselves are the subject 
of controversy. Their meaning is not yet settled. As 
I shall have occasion yet to show, the terms guilty 
imputation, representation^ covenant-head, federal 
head, ^c, convey to one class of men, one idea ; to 
another, another ; to one, it may be a correct idea of 
the doctrine of the apostle ; to a second, an erroneous 
idea; and to a third, no idea at all. They have been 
employed, as it seems to me, on the one hand, to sus- 
tain false and erroneous views of the meaning of Paul j 
and on the other, have furnished occasion to the sin- 
ner for his continuande in sin, and a plea for his self- 
justification, and it appeared to >me undesirable . to 
make use of those terms in an exposition designed for 
Sunday schools and Bible classes. (4.) It appeared to 
me that an unfounded philosophical theory had been* 
attached to many parts of this epistle, and that those 
technical terms had arisen from that theory, and were 
still insisted on by many to give it countenance. As 
in^ explaining the epistle, it became necessary to show, 
as well as I was able, that that theory was unfounded, 
and embarrassed the interpretation, it seemed desirable 
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to employ language which did not pre-suppose the 
theory, and which could be understood by the common 
mind. Whether I have acted wisely in this, it is now 
for the Presb3rtery to inquire. 

Before proceeding to the direct consideration of the 
charges alleged against me, I may b.e permitted to 
make a remark on my views of the standards of the 
church to which we belongs. I have already expressed 
my belief of the utiUty of creeds, or articles of faith. 
Of the Confession of Faith of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, I may be allowed to say, that when I expressed 
my assent to it as " a system of doctrines," I did it 
cordially, and that I have never had occasion to regret 
the act. I then- regarded it as I do now, and ever 
have done, as the best summary of the doctrines of 
the Bible which I have seen, and as expressing my 
views of the true scheme of Christian theology in a 
manner far better than any other articles of faith which 
I have ever examined. The system of truth contained 
there, as distinguished from all other systems — ^the 
Socinian, the Pelagian, the Arian, the Arminian, &;c., 
has appeared to me to be the true system; and without 
hesitation, or fluctuation, I have received it. I have 
not forgotten, however, that nearly two hundred years 
have elapsed since it was formed ; that language often 
varies in meaning; and that views of philosophy, 
which insensibly insinuate themselves into theology, 
seldom continue the same for two hundred years. I 
have thought that there was, perhaps, somewhat too 
much of harshness, and severity of language, in the 
general cast of that Confession ; and that a few expi^sh 
sions do not convey, without much labored exposition. 
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the meaning of the sacred Scriptures. To a few of 
those expressions, small in number, and not affecting 
the system as a system, I have always taken the ex- 
ceptions which others have been allowed to do. My 
views have not been disguised, neither before, at the 
time, nor since my licensure and ordination. 

I have not changed my views materially sihce I was 
licensed to preach the gospel. In the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, jmy views, which were the 
same as now, were fully known. By the Presbytery 
of New-Brunswick, bv which I was licenced, they 
were, or might have been, fully known ; and had those 
sentiments been of the dangerous character which 
these charges suppose, it was to be presumed that the 
venerable father and brethren of that Presbytery would 
have admonished me to pause, and have refused me 
their sanction as a preacher of the gospel. The " sys- 
tem of doctrines" contained in the standards, I received 
as a system. I received it, not indeed ever expressing 
my assent to every expression and form of expression ; 
not to be interrupted by one or more persons in the 
church who might assert the authority to interpret it 
for all their brethren, and who might modestly pre- 
sume that none but themselves were competent to un- 
derstand the language; not to be explained by the 
traditions of the elders — ^but as reserving to my^self the 
right, in common with all others, of examining the 
language, and forming an opinion, under proper re- 
sponsibilities, of its meaning. The reasons for adopt- 
ing it, with this understanding, will appear presently. 

The question which this Presbytery is now called 
on to decide, is, whether the inews which are expressed 
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in these Notes, are any longer to be tolerated in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States ; whether a 
man who held them at the time of his licensure and 
ordination — ^who has held and preached , them for ten 
years — and who holds them, in comipon, with no snaall 
part of the more than two thousand ministers in our 
connexion, is to be allowed peaceably to hold them 
still — and to labor, under the influence of these views, 
in endeavoring to save souls ; — or, whether he is to be 
pronounced heretical and unsound — ^his character to 
be ruined, so far as a decision of his brethren can ruin 
it — ^himself to be harassed in his feelings, and embar- 
rassed in his preaching — and the large number of 
ministers, and elders, and communicants in the 
churches who hold the same views, declared to be 
unworthy an office, a name, and a place in the Church 
ofGod? 

That the statement of the question now before the 
Presbyteiy is not made in too strong language, is ap- 
parent from the following considerations : — (1,) The 
prosecutor himself has expressed a similar view of the 
nature of his charges. He has alleged, in his letter to 
thePresb3rtery and to myself, that these doctrines shake 
the foundation of his personal hopes for eternity ; 
and that, if they are true, he cannot read his title 
dear to mansions in the skies. There can be no 
more serious charge against a minister of the gospel, 
than that he teaches doctrines which take away a 
man's hope of heaven ; that his opinions tend to un- 
settle the title to eternal rest ; that his instructions tend 
to beguile, and destroy the souls of men ; and that, in- 
stead of saving them according to the high design of 

10* 
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his office, he is leading them down to destruction and 
perdition. When a minister of the gospel is charged 
with inculcating sentiments that destroy the hope of 
heaven, the highest point of accusation against his 
ministerial character is reached ; and, if true, he is 
unfit to be a guide to the souls of men. (2.) A minis* 
ter of the gospel will not take upon himself the task of 
bringing charges against another, unless he believes 
them to be of a very serious and alarming nature. lie 
is aware, that he makes himself liable to be censured 
as a slanderer of the gospel ministry. (Book of Dis, ch. 
V. 8. 7.) He is aware that his own character must 
suffer, if they are not sustained ; and he cannot but be 
aware, that in thus bringing charges, he is producing 
agitation, alarm, and suspicion ; that he is disturbing 
the peace of the churches'; and, what is of not less 
importance, that he is laymg a tax on the time and 
patience of those who are called to investigate the 
charges. It involves no common responsibility to 
call a Presbytery from the direct work of saving 
souls, to engage in the strifes of public discussion. 
A man who regards his own character will not bring 
charges against a minister of the gospel, until he feels 
that the heresy is so great that all these hazards are to 
be met ; nor until he feels that the benefit to his cause 
is likely to be a compensation for all the great and 
acknowledged mischiefe which the very act of bring- 
ing chaises of this nature must produce. (3.) If it 
should be said, that the purpose of thus bringing 
charges was to discuss certain abstract doctrines ; to 
obtain a judicial decision on the prvpasitions rather 
than on the mem / to ascertain the truth, and to settle 
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a controversy, rather than to impeach the character of 
a minister, then I reply, that if this was the design, it 
should have been so stated. A proposal should have 
been submitted to the Presbytery to organize itself into 
a court of judges, on a trial of skill in controversy, and 
the propositions should have been submitted for dis- 
cussion ; and charges should not have been brought 
against a minister of the gospel. But this could not 
have been the design. When a man is arraigned on 
specific charges, it is not for discussion, it is for crime. 
It is to bring him to a trial for an offence; and I 
utterly deny the right of any man to arraign me be- 
fore a court, merely to make me the occasion for a 
discussion of an abstract doctrine, in theology, politics, 
or morals. Two civilians may agree to discuss before 
a moot court, the abstract question of the precise na- 
ture of the crime of murder ; or larceny; to examine 
the authorities to determine what constitutes malice 
prepense, or what would be the proper evidence of the 
&ct of theft, and all would be well. But when one of 
them goes before a grand jury, and charges the other 
with the malice prepense, and the act of larceny, the 
case is materially changed. It becomes then, not a 
moot question, but a serious business involving cha- 
racter, happiness, or life. Suppose that Dr. Junkin 
had arraigned me before b, court, having competent 
jurisdiction, on a charge of adultery. Suppose that 
the fact was proclaimed abroad, and suspicions were 
excited, and counsel was employed, and a jury im- 
pannelled. Suppose the public mind had had time 
to be agitated on the subject, and a strong bias should 
set against my character, and peace should flee from 
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my &mily, and my public work should be closed. And 
then supp6se that the public should be gravely told, 
that all this was not designed to injure me, but to settle 
certain mooted points about the crime in question ; and 
that all this array of indictment, and of testimony, and 
of trial, had been merely designed to bring up the 
subject before a tribunal in order to obtain a decision 
on the law. And would it be possible for the com- 
munity to repress its indignation against conduct like 
this ? And yet how would this differ from the act of 
formally bringing charges of heresy against a minister, 
and publishing them abroad, and exciting suspicions^ 
and using all the influence of the name of the accuser 
to destroy ministerial character, and then gravely 
saying that all this is designed merely to settle some 
litigated question of theology ? Yet this is evidently 
the object aimed at professedly in the charges of Dr. 
Jimkin. Thus he says, in his letter, that " peace and 
union in evangelical effort cannot take place as long 
as these important doctrinal points remain unsettled, 
and that, therefore, ail the friends of such union and 
peace ought to desire the final adjus|ment," &c., that 
" many wished to see them," that is those doctrinal 
points, " brought up feirly and legally before the pro- 
per tribunals," &c. "Now, dear brother," he adds, 
"your recent publication has re-opened the door," 
that is, /or discussing those points, "and unworthy 
as I am, and incompetent to the solemn duty, yet duty 
I feel it to be to enter it, and by an open, fair, candid, 
and Christian prosecution of the case, to bring out a 
formal and legal decision of your Presbjrtery on the 
JOINTS ALLUDEip TO," that is, to SBttlc Certain abstract 
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mooted doctrines. " I therefore intend," he adds, " to 
prefer charges against you," that is, to hold me up as a 
convenient starting painty to sacrifice my time, and 
strength, and lacerate my feelings, and obstruct my 
work, if I understand it, to give convenient occcman 
for the discussion ahd decision of certain abstract doc- 
trines before the ecclesiastical tribunals. Against this 
claim I lift up th^e voice of remonstrance, as a violation 
of the rights which every man has. No man has a 
right to arraign me, to give him the occasion to dis- 
play his talent, or eloquence, or learning, in a moot 
question of theology. The moment charges are 
tabled against a minister, the whole subject assumes a 
character involving reputation, integrity, and useful- 
ness. It is not then a business of abstraction, it is an 
ajB^ir of crime. 

The extent of the matter at issue, at any time, is to 
be judged of by an examination of the charges. In 
this case, the specifications are ten in number, in each 
one of which there is charged a. violation of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and of the dpctrines of the Bible. In 
each one of which there is a separate and solenm 
specification of violation of ordination vows, and of 
unfaithfulness to the high trust reposed in a minister 
of the Gospel. The aggregate often such instances 
of a violation of ordination vows, if true, must affect, 
and must be designed to affect, a man's character for 
life ; and such as to draw on him the sentence of dis- 
qualification for the office which he holds. 

After these preliminary observations, whose length 
it is hoped will be excused by the circumstances in 
the case, I proceed to the main inquiry, whether the 
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sentiments I have taught are to be tolerated in the 
Presbyterian Church ? 

There are two points before the Presbytery to be 
considered. One is, whether the "charges" now 
alleged, express the true sense of the book against 
which they are brought ; and the other is, whether if 
they do, the sentiments themselves are contrary to the 
Scriptures and the Confession of Faith.* This remark 
is of importance, because, whatever may be my belief 
on the points referred to, if the charges do not express 
the sense of the book, and are not sustained by this, 
they cannot be sustained. My real beUef I do not 
hesitate at any time to avow ; but the Presbytery is 
now concerned with that, only so far as belief is ex- 
pressed in the Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Against several of the charges imder consideration, I 
shall urge this plea, that they accuse me of sentiments 
which are by no means advanced in the book before 
us. In regard to the others, I shall endeavor to show 
that they express the true sense of the Bible according 
to the best means which I have of interpreting it ; and 
that they are not a departure from the standard of the 
Church. 

And here a very important inquiry meets us. What 
are the standards of the Church ; and what principles 
are to guide the Presbytery in determining whether 
these sentiments are, or are not, in accordance with 
those standards ? Do those standards consist in the 
Confession of Faith, and the Catechisms to be interpre- 
ted with the utmost strictness, in every phrase and ex- 
pression ? Do they require assent to every shade of 
doctrine, and to every word, as if they were infallible ? 
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Are they to be interpreted according to the views of 
any one, or any number of self-constituted expound- 
ers of the law, who claim their interpretation to be 
" the only infallible rule of faith and practice ?" Are 
we to rely on the tradition of the elders, and ask how 
our fathers understood them? Or are we to interpret 
them as we interpret all other writings, by the ac- 
knowledged use of language ; by the conmion sense 
of men ; by our own views of the meaning of words ; 
and by that obvious latitude in regard to certain ex- 
pressions, not affecting the essential features of the 
system, which seems indispensable in an uninspired 
composition embracing so many particulars, and so 
many profound doctrines, and so much that pertains 
to the philosophy of mind, as the Confession of Faith? 
The following circumstances may perhaps lead ua 
to just views of the question, what are the standards^ 
and whether these sentiments are to be tolerated any 
longer in the Presbyterian Church 7 

(1.) At our ordination we express our assent to the 
Confession of Faith " as containing the system of doc- 
trines taught in the Holy Scriptures." What is the 
obvious import of their expressions ? Is it not that 
the. holy Scriptures are to be regarded as the origijaal 
source of truth ; the " only infallible rule of faith and 
practice?" To this we express our solenm assent at 
our ordination. Form of Gov. ch. xv. 3 — 12. The 
phrase, "system of doctrines," is evidently a qualify- 
ing phrase, meaning that the Animus imponentis is 
that the Confession is to be regarded as the arrange- 
ment which expresses the general sense of the sacred 
Scriptures. A system is " an assemblage of things 
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adjusted as a whole plan or scheme, consisting of 
many parts connected in such a maimer as to create 
a chain of mutual dependencies." — Webster. We 
speak of a system of logic ; a system of astronomy ; a 
system of philosophy ; a system of botany, chemistry, 
morality, government, &c. In these we mean to distin- 
guish one arrangement of doctrines on these subjects 
from another — ^not to express our unqualified assent 
to every feature, and every particular, in the system. 
We express our assent to the system which we 
embrace, as distinguished from some other system. 
A man who embraces the Linnaean system of botany, 
as preferable to another system, is not precluded from 
expressing his dissent from the propriety of the classi- 
fication of some of the plants which may be enume- 
rated. The sjTstem may be maintained as a system, 
while the propriety of certain minute arrangements 
may be doubted. A maii who embraces the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy in preference to the Ptole- 
maic, may have doubts about some of the minute state- 
ments in regard to the system, while still its great and 
distinguishing features shall be maintained. To deny 
this, would be to repress all investigation, and give to 
the system the idea of infallibility. 

So also in the doctrines of religion. To embrace 
the " system of doctrines" in the Confession of Faith, 
must mean to denote the embracing of that system, as 
distinguished from the Socinian, the Arian, the Pela- 
gian, the Arminian. If this was not the meaning, the 
term " system J' would never have been inserted. And 
to deny this, is to suppose that the Confession is in- 
vested with infallibility, and occupies the plcice of the 
Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice. 
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(2.) The « system pf doctrine" in the Confession of 
Faith, is, undoubtedly, embraced by thos6 who adhere 
to the substantial or essential nature of those doctrines, 
but who may, in some unimportant points, differ as to 
the modes of explanation/ For example, men may 
agree in the fact of the doctrine of the Trinity, in op. 
position to the doctrines of the Socinian and Sabellian, 
who may yet not be able to subscribe to every word in 
the Athanasian Creed. They may agree in the fact of 
the doctrine of the vicarious sufferings of Christ, in op- 
position to the Unitarian, and yet one may adhere to 
the quid pro quo, or Gethsemune view ; a second may 
adopt the idea of the infinite value of the atonement i 
a third may hold, that it was originally applicable to 
one man as much as another ; and a fourth may hold, 
that it was designed for all. In the same way, men 
may agree in t6e substantial fiicts respecting the intro- 
duction of sin into the world, iStated in the Calvinistic 
plan, in opposition to the views of the Pelagian, or the 
Unitarian, and yet differ as to a philosophical expla- 
nation. All may agree, that it was by the sin of one 
man — ^that his sin secured their fall and ruin — ^that in 
virtue of the connection with him, all come iftto the 
world subject to sin, and wo, and death ; and that all 
this is in accordance with a divine arrangement — and 
yet one may suppose that this is to be explained on the 
theory, that all were one with Adam, and that there 
was a personal identity between them and him : ano- 
ther, that he acted as their representative ; and that 
thus, though personally blameless, his sin is charged 
on thenx: and a third, that neither of these theories 
explain, but rather embarrass the subject ; and that it is 
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vrise to be contented with the simple &cts as they are 
presented in the Scriptures, and in the world. Now 
while the facts in the case which are essential to the 
<^ system of doctrine" are held, who shall assume that 
his explanation is the only one possible, and that the 
others are to be deemed heretical 1 Whether the main, 
or essential facts in the case have been adhered to, or 
departed from, is for the Presbytery to decide in al^ 
cases of licensure or ordination ; and no man, or set 
of men, have a right to assume, that all orthodoxy is 
with them — all heresy with others. 

(3.) It is impossible, in the nature of the case, to 
secure entire and perfect uniformity in every minute 
article of doctrine in a book so large as our Confession 
of Faith, and in a church so large as ours. We em- 
brace, in our communion, more than two thousand 
ordained or licensed preachers, and two hundred and 
thirty thousand communicants. The Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms of the Church, profess to go 
over the whole ground of Christian doctrine and du- 
ties. The doctrines are expressed in form and lan- 
guage purely human ; and often, from the very nature 
of the case, intermingled with philosophical views 
which were prevalent when the Confession wad 
framed. In a book like the Bible, where all is in- 
spired, perfect uniformity, in regard to professed belief, 
must be maintained. In the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion, where the Head professes to think for all its mem- 
bers, and where all is settled' by authority, such a 
uniformity might, with more show of reason, be ex- 
pected txbut^ in the Protestant Churches, where it is 
the birthright of every minister and member to think 
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for himself^ and where thought and investigation must 
be firee, no such thing is practicable. If any man has 
ever cherished the hope, that a quapter of a miUion of 
minds in one generation could be made to think just 
alike, on the various and multitudinous subjects in our 
standards — ^that every one of those minds must be ad- 
justed on this bed of Procrustes, and that this process 
can be kept up to meet the advancing millions of 
coming generations who shall adopt the Confession, he 
has sadly mistaken the nature of mind, and the spirit 
of the age in which he Uves. And while, from the 
nature of the case, it is impossible but that there should 
be some differences of opinion, it is for the church to 
declare, in a constitutional manner, what shall be re- 
garded as a departure from the essential doctrines of 
die Confession, and shall dei^rve deposition or excom- 
munication. ? 

4. That the Presbyterian Church in this country, 
did not contemplate, in its organization, any such 
literal and exact uniformity of opinion, is apparent 
from the dilBference in the terms of subscription here, 
and in the church in Scotland, from which, according 
to the Biblical Repertory, " by far the greater portion 
of our rules and habits are derived." In our church 
we express assent to the ^^ system of doctrine^ therein 
contained. In the Scottish church, every licentiate 
is required to give his assent to '< the whole doctrine 
contained in the Confession," and to disown all other 
doctrines, and tenets, and opinions, whatsoever, con- 
trary to, or inconsistent with the foresaid Confession. 
This is the kind of subscription which is contended 
for in our church ; but which, it is evident, our 
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Standards did not intend to require. That this inter- 
pretaticm is correct^ is manifest from the &ct, that the 
Presbyterian Church has made a difference in the 
ordinary assent of licentiates and ordained ministers 
to the Confession, and the subscription required by the 
professors in our theological seminaries. In the latter, 
every professor is required solenmly to promise that 
he will not inculcate, teach, or insinuate, any thing^ 
which shall appear to him to contradict or contravene, 
either directly or impliedly, any thing taught in the 
Confession of Faith or Catechism. Minutes of Creneral 
Assembly, 1811. This great particularity and exactness 
would not have been required, if it had been supposed 
that this point had been sufficiently secured by the 
fact of their having adopted the Confession, as contain- 
ing "the system of doctrine," at their ordination. The 
fact that this office is so strongly and minutely guard- 
ed, shows that greater latitude and liberty are contem- 
plated among the ordinary ministers of the gospel, and 
members of the churches. 

6. The same thing is put beyond all possibility of 
controversy by the " proviso," which was adopted in 
the sjmodical ax;t, when the Westminster Confession 
and Catechism were received as the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. That act was passed by the 
Synod, in 1729, and the proviso is in the following 
words, viz : 

'< And in case any minister of the Synod, or any 
candidate of the ministry, shall have any scruple, 
with respect to any article or articles of said Confes- 
fldon, he shall, in time of making said declaration, de- 
clare his scruples to the Sjmod or Presbytery j who 
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shall, notwithstanding, admit him to the exercises of 
the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial 
communion of the Synod or Presbytery, and shall 
judge his scruples not essential, or necessary in doc- 
trine, worship, or government.'* 

The act of the Synod was the basis of the union in 
1758 ; and this proviso has never been withdrawn or 
repealed ; and is, in fact, an essential part of the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church. In that 
article, provision is made for a difference of opinion 
which may be known, and admitted, and tolerated, in 
the Presbyteries, where that difference does not amount 
to a denial of whaj is " essential or necessary in doc- 
trinej worship^ or governments^ It' is the inalienable 
privilege and right of each and every Presbytery to 
judge in this matter ; and this right is secured, no less 
by the constitution of the church,, than by the word 
of God. Whether I, since my ordination, have vio- 
lated the principles of this « proviso," is for this Pres- 
bytery to judge. ' 

6. The views of the Presbyterian Church 6n this 
subject, and the proper interpretation of the standards, 
may be known from the uniform practice under the 
constitution, for more than a century. I refer here 
for proof to the following circumstances :—{a] The 
known character of the men who, in 1729, composed 
the Synod, that adopted the Westminster Confessionr 
and Catechisms, with the proviso. The very fact 
that such a proviso w^s then adopted, shows that 
there was a difference of opinion, on some points, 
among the ministeirs of that time. It is inconceivable 
that such an article should ever have been thought of, 
11* 
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unhss there was some ministers or presbyteries that 
cherished differences of opinion in r^:ard to the mean- 
ing of the articles, [b] The same thing is apparent, 
and well known, in regard to the men who composed 
the synods in 1758. The act of 1729 was the basis 
of that union ; and, among the men of that time, there 
were material, though not essential, differences of 
opinion on the doctrines of the church, [c] Hie same 
thing is expressly stated to have been the practice in 
the time of President Davies. << We allowed," says 
he, "the candidate to maintain his objections against 
AVY PART of the Confession, and the judicatures 
judged whether the articles objected to were essen- 
tial TO CHRISTIANITY ; and if they judged they 
were not, they would admit the candidate, notwith- 
standing his objections." Here k is evident, that a 
very wide latitude was given in the admission of can- 
didc^tes to licensure and ordination. Nodiing which 
was not deemed "essential to Christianity" was re- 
garded as sufficient to exclude him ; — a latitude of 
interpretation certainly quite as wide as has ever been 
desiied or contended for in more modem times* It 
shows, at least, the catholic spirit of the founders of our 
church ; and in those times large and Uberal views 
had obtained in regard to the interpretation of the 
standards. He is not in much danger of error, in re- 
gard to Christian doctrine, whose views accord with 
those of that illustrious and holy man. [cFj The same 
thing has been evinced in the General Assembly, with 
a very marked uniformity. In particular, since the 
unhappy contentions in the church commenced in 
1830, the subject has been in various ways before the 
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Afisembly, and widi uniform results. For feur suc- 
cessive years, decisions were obtained, not immedir 
aiely pertaining to the doctrines in question, indeed, 
bat of such a character as to leave no doubt in the 
mind^ of either of the parties in the church, of what 
the disposition of the Assembly has been. Perhaps 
no stronger evidence of that disposition could be given 
than the fact, that those decisions have been perfectly 
satisfactory to those in the church who have desired 
a liberal construction of the constitution, and unsatis^ 
factory^ in a high degree, to the other party. It is to 
be remembered that the very doctrines, in substance, 
if not in form, have been the subject of these unhappy 
contentions, and of this successive decisions of the 
General Assembly. The prosecutor in this case does 
not pretend that he has discovered any tHing new. 
He even avers (in his letter) that the doctrines are 
the same ; and that his object is to bring ^' those doc^ 
trines^ unembarrassed by constitutional questions, 
before the Ajssembly. It is true that those doctrines 
have not been brought directly heioie the Assembly, 
and that the Assembly has not formally expressed an 
opinion on them. But the case is now referred to — [t] 
because it shows the strong disinclination of the As- 
sembly to make them the subject of discipline, or in 
other words, their inclination to allow the usual lati- 
tude of interpretation ; and* [2] because, in the only 
case where those doctrines did, in any form, come 
before the Assembly, (in 1831,) the Assembly decided 
that after the explanation which had been given, of 
the objectionable passages in the Sermon, ("The 
Way of Salvation,") " the Presbytery ought to have 
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suffered the whole to pass without further notice.'* 
Minutes, vol. -vii. p. 180. This case shows that the 
Assembly, in accordance with the large and catholic 
spirit of the Presbyterian Church from its origin in 
this country, is still disposed to allow a Uberal con- 
struction of its articles, and to maintain a spirit in 
accordance with its former history, and with flie pre- 
sent age. For more than a century of remarkable 
prosperity, that spirit has been evinced. It remains 
to be seen, whether now, and in this Presbytery, the 
spirit which has so long and happily characterized 
the Presbyterian Church, is to be arrested, and a new 
career to be commenced under different auspices, and 
with a purpose to place every man on the bed of Pro- 
crustes. Hitherto, in the history of man, it has been 
an unwise experiment to endeavor to shape nnian's 
belief by authority ; to cramp the freedom of inquiry 
by ecclesiastical decisions ; and to suppose that 
those decisions can long avail to breast the spirit 
of investigation, or to prevent large and liberal 
views of Christian doctrine. The Presbyterian 
Church has, for more than a century, maintained 
a character eminently liberal and cathoUc. Strongly 
attached indeed to her doctrines, yet she has look- 
ed with an eye of kindness on those who differed 
from her in views, and has ever been disposed to co- 
operate with them in all great -plans of Christian bene- 
volence. It is a striking circumstance, also, that in 
1801 the General Assembly originated and proposed 
a plan of union designed to produce peace, in regard 
to the congregational churches that had been formed^ 
and thai were rapidly forming in the new settlements 
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of this country — a plan that was cordially acceded to. 
Yet that plan was to introduce into the Presbyterian 
Church, if they chose to enter it, ministers, and private 
members trained in the schools of New-England* 
theology ; holding the same views, substantially, which 
are now held on the subject of the atonements and of 
imputation, and of human ability; and for more than 
thirty years that plan has been acted on, to the mani- 
fest advantage of the whole Presbyterian Church. I 
refer to it, as an instance of the large and liberal 
spirit which the Presbyterian Church has been dis- 
posed, in all its history, until these unhappy times, to 
follow. A party in this church, in violation of its 
^neral spirit, demands that the course shall be now 
abandoned. But the moment this is done, one bright 
feature of this church is obscured. It travels back- 
ward, even in the nineteenth century, towards the re- 
gions of night ; and the result would be that its strength 
would be gone, and its beauty lost forever. 

7. My views of this whole subject cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of the Biblical Reper- 
tory, in the extract which I beg leave to read. (Bib. 
Rep, vol. iii. 521, 522, 523.) 

"The great dividing question is, how is the sub- 
scription or aiSsent to our standards to be interpreted ? 
Or with what degree of strictness is the phrase, ' sys- 
tem of doctrines,' as it occurs in the ordination service, 
to be explained? On this subject, which is one of 
vitqj importance, there are, if we do not mistake, two 
extremes equally to be lamented. On the one hand, 
there are some who seem inclined to give the phrase 
in question such a latitude that any one, who holds 
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the great fundamental doctrines of the gospel, ds they 
are recognised by all evangelical denominations, might 
adopt it; while on the other, some are disposed to in- 
terpret it so strictly as to make it not only involve the 
adoption of all the doctrines contained in the Confes- 
sion, but to preclude all diversity in the manner of 
receiving and explaiAing them. They are, therefore, 
disposed to regard those who do not in this sense 
adopt the Confession of Faith, and who yet remain in 
the church, as guilty of a great departure from moral 
honesty. This we think an' extreme, and a mischie- 
vous one. Because it tends to the impeachment of the 
character of many upright men, and because its appli- 
cation would split the church into innumerable frag- 
ments. That it is an extreme, we think is apparent, 
from the following considerations: It is making the 
terms of subscription imply more than they literally 
import. Two men may, with equal sincerity, profess 
to believe a doctrine, or system of doctrinesj and yet 
differ in the mode of understanding and explaining 
them. 2. Such a degree of uniformity never was 
exacted, and never has existed. The Confession, as 
framed by the Westminster divines, was an acknow- 
ledged compromise between two classes of theologians. 
When adopted by the Presbyterian Church in this 
country, it was with the distinct understanding that 
the mode of subscription did not imply strict uni- 
formity of views. And from that time to this, there 
has been an open and avowed diversity of opinion, on 
many points, among those who adopted the Confession 
of Faith, without leading to the suspicion of insinceri- 
ty or dishonesty. 3. It is clearly impossible that any 
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considerable number of men can be brought to con- 
form so exactly in their views, as to be able to adopt 
such an extended formula of doctrine precisely in the 
same sense. s 

" The very term * system of doctrines,' conveys 
a definite idea — ^the idea of a regular series of con- 
nected opinions^ having a mutual relation, and con- 
stituting one whole. In professingto adopt the system 
of doctrines taught in the sacred Scriptures, a man 
professes to believe the whole series of doctrines taught 
in that system, in opposition to every other*: that is, 
he professes to believe the whole series of doctrines 
which go to make up the Calvinistic system, in opposi- 
tion to the Socinian, Pelagian, Semi-Pelagian, Armi- 
nian, or any other opposite and inconsistent view of 
Christianity. These doctrines are clearly expressed i 
such as the doctrine of the Trinity — the Incarnation, 
and Supreme Deity of Christ — the. Fall, and Original 
Sya. — Atonement — Justification by Faith — Personal 
Election — ^Effectual CalUng — Perseverance of the 
Saiijts — ^Eternal Punishment of the Wicked, <kc. Now, 
every man who ex animo arid bona fide believes all 
these doctrines, does, according to the correct inter- 
pretation of language, hold the * system of doctrines' 
contained in the Confession of Faith ; and, we think, 
so long as this is done, we are safe. With respect to 
each of these several points, there are, and may safely 
be, various modes of statement and explanation con- 
sistent with their sincere reception. Thus, with regard 
to the Trinity, som^ may be able to adopt every ex- 
pression found in the Nicene Creed, or in Bishop Bull's 
exposition of it— while others may feel a strong repug- 
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nance to many of its phrases, and yet adopt every idea 
essential to the doctrine. And thus, too, in relation to 
the vicarious atonement of Jesus Christ, some may 
adopt the strict quid pro quo system ; others, the infi- 
nite value theory ; others, that of universal applica- 
bility ; and yet all hold the doctrine itself. But** 
the Presbytery has a right of judgment in all such 
cases. ** * It is their business to decide this very point, 
whether the candidate believes or not the doctrines 
of our 'Standards; and, they are under the most so- 
lemn engagements to God and the brethren, to do 
this honestly. And here the matter must be left." 

In the examination of these charges, however, it 
will be my object to show that there is no real depar- 
ture from the systepi in the standards, in the Notes on 
the Romans. A part of those charges, I shall show, 
pertain merely to philosophy ; a part are irrelevant, 
on which the Confession had decided nothing ; a part 
arise from misconstruction of my language ; a part 
accuse me of heresy, in holding the very expressions 
of the Bible ; a part depend on distinctions which the 
Bible and the Confession do not make ; a part consist 
of a statement of a'doctrine which I do hold, and an 
inference which I do not hold, wherein th^ inference 
is charged as heretical ; a part are based on my rejec- 
tion of certain terms and phrases which are not in the 
Bible, and which are not necessary to the " system of 
doctrine" in the Confession of Faith ; and a part charge 
me with heresy in regard to doctrines which have 
been held in the church from the beginning. In ex- 
' amining this somewhat peculiar and irregular system 
of charges — ^if they can be reduced to a system — 
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I shall have occasion to allsk the patience of the 
Presbytery, that I may present the true nature of the 
case before them. I would observe here, that I have 
been subjected to great perplexities and embarrass- 
ment, by the manner in which Dr. J. has thought it 
his duty to bring these charges. Besides the embar- 
rassed and undigested nature of the charges them- 
selves, the mode ia which they are' presented to me is 
exceedingly perplexing. He first furnished the Pres- 
hyteTj with a set of charges with reference to the 
pages of my book, but without any references to the 
standards of the church or the Scriptures supposed by 
him to be violated. This was evidently contrary to 
the constitution of the church, as expounded by the 
General Assembly in 1824 (vol. v. p. 219.) He subse- 
quently, in a private communication— not through the 
Presbytery, and of course of no authority — sent me a 
list of references to the articles in the constitution 
supposed to be violated, and with references to t|ie 
book on account of which I am arraigned, material- 
ly DIFFERENT from that which I had received through 
the Presbytery. In this perplexity, the only tn/«- 
rence which I could draw from the subject, was 
in accordance with the one which forced itself on the 
mind when the charges were presented, that the 
whole subject was undigested in Dr. J.'s mind, and 
unarranged ; and the only resolution which could be 
formed by me, was to adhere almost entirely to the 
original references which were put into my hands by 
the Presbytery. 
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Charge I. 
The first charge is in the following words : 

" That all sin consists in voluntary action." 

Proof 1st. Notes on Romans, p. 249. " In all this, and in all other 
sin, man is voluntary." 

Proof 2d. Same work, p. 123. "There is no reason to believe, 
that they [men] are condemned to eternal dealh, or held to be guilty of 
his sin [meaning Adam's sin] without participation of their own, or 
without personal sin, any more than they are approved by the work of 
Christ, or held to be personally deserving, without embracing his offer, 
and receiving him as a Saviour." 

Proof 3d, p. 192. " They [Jacob and Esau] had done nothing good 
or bad ; and where that is the case, there can be no character — for cha- 
racter is the result of conduct. 

(2.) That the period of moral agency had not yet commenced." 

Proof 4) p. 124. " As the work of Christ does not benefit the race, 
unless it is embraced, so does not the reasoning of the Apostle lead us 
to the conclusion, that the deed of Adam does not condemn, unless 
there be some voluntary act on the part of each individual 1" 

Proof 5, p. 118. *' Men will not be held guilty, unless there is a law 
which binds them, of which they are appriased, and which they volun-^ 
tarily transgress." 

That this doctrine is contrary to the standards of the Presbyterian 
' Church, will appear, by referring to Confession of Faith, chap. vi. 5. 
" This corruption of nature, during this life, doth remain in those that 
are regenerated; and although it be through Christ pardoned and mor- 
tified, yet both itself, and all the motions thereof are trtUy and properly 
sin" 6. " Every sin, both original and actual, being a transgression 
of the righteous law of Qod, and contrary thereunto, doth, in its own 
nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the 
wrath of Qod and curse of the law — and so made subject to death, with 
all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal." Lar. Cat. dues. 27 ; 
Shorter Cat. 19, Con. ix. 

The only statements which can be supposed to 
have a bearing on the subject, occur on pp. 249 and 
192. In the former, this passage occurs : << In all this. 
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and in all other sin, man is voluntary. He chooses 
his course of evil, and God is under no obligation to 
compel him to do otherwise." In regard to this pas- 
sage, I observe : [1.] That its design was not to teach 
any thing about the doctrine of what is commonly 
called original sin, or hereditary depravity. It has 
no reference to the native disposition, or tendency of 
our nature. Its #bject is simply to teach that man is 
voluntary in sin, in opposition to the doctrine that he 
is compelled. This is the manifest scope of the pas- 
sage/ as is evident, indeed, from the part repeated here. 
It occurs in a comment on ch. xi. 32 : " God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief," &c. and the scope of 
the comment, which has reference not to infants, but 
to adults, is to show that the word " Qoncluded" does 
not imply that God uses any compulsion to make 
them reject the gospel, but that they are voluntary in 
doing it. And in this connexion, the remark occurs, 
that in ail sin man is voluntary. (2.) This is the 
very doctrine of the Confession of Faith ; ch. ix. § 1 : 
" God hath endued the will of man with that natural 
liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature, determined to good or evil." To 
maintain the very doctrine of the Confession, assured- 
ly is not heresy. (3.) It is the undoubted doctrine of 
the Scriptures, that man is not compelled to do evil. 
For in the following places it is either expressly taught 
or impUed : 1 John iii. 4 : " Sin is the transgression of 
the law." James i. 13 : " The Lord is not tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man." — Deut. xxx, 
19, John V. 40 — The doctrine that man is voluntary 
in sln^ or is a free agent, is manifest from all the threat- 
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enings of God which forbid it : for God would not 
forbid that which is involuntary ; from all his entrea- 
ties and commands to forsake it ; from all his injimc- 
tions to choose life ; and from all the motives which 
are presented in the Bible to induce men to abandon 
it. If it were not so, and if men were compelled to 
the course for which they are condemned and punish- 
ed, it would be a violation of all our views of freedom, 
and of just government. No definition of tyranny 
could be more exact and precise than would be in- 
volved in that doctrine ; and the human mind and 
heart, and all God's requirements and dealings even 
the world would revolt against it. My plea to this 
passage therefore, is, that I did mean to teach that 
man is voluntary in his sin, in opposition to the doc- 
trine which would teach that he is compelled against 
his wilh, and that this is the express doctrine of the 
Confession of Faith, of the Bible, and of common 
s^se. 

The only other passage which is supposed to sus- 
tain this charge, which has any conceivable reference 
to it, occurs on p. 192. The design or scope of this 
comment was to explain the expression in regard to 
Jacob and Esau: "neither having done any good or 
evil." — ^Rom. ix. 11. The object thpre was to show 
that the apostle taught that the purpose, or electing 
design of God, was laid antecedent to the formation of 
their moral character. The affirmation of the apostle 
is, that they had done nothing good or bad. A^jd as 
character is the result of conduct, it is supposed that 
the apostle meant to teach that the electing purpose of 
God, in regara to them, was antecederU to any such 
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acts as could form a character ^ or a bom from their 
character, on the ground of which he would choose 
one and reject the other. This is beUeved still to be 
the correct interpretation of the passage. When it is 
said that the passage protes that << as yet they had no 
moral character," the word chnructer^ and the sense 
in which it is used, is immediately explained to mean 
"the result of conduct^" and the idea which is to be 
derived from this expression is to be interpreted by 
the definition which I had a right to give, and to give 
which, violates no article of the Confession of Faith. 
Whether I aip right in that definition, is another ques- * 
tion; and one which it does not £all within the pro- 
vince of the Presbytery to decide. I am sustained in 
it, however, by the common use of language among 
men, and by the best lexicographers. Webster sajrs, 
<< a character is not formed, when the person has not 
acquired stable and distinctive qualities." The idea 
which I wished to convey, is, that character is that by 
which a man is marked, or known, by the manifesta- 
tion of some quality, disposition, or act, which serves 
to distinguish him from others. This idea is still 
supposed to be correct ; and the sentiment which I 
wished to convey was, that the apostle taught that 
Jacob and Esau had not formed such a character, by 
daing any thing, (" neither having dUme any good or 
evil") as to be the basis of the electing purpose of God. 
This idea is charged to be a violation of the doc- 
trines of the Confession, on the subject of the native 
propensity of man, in the following places : Con. ch* 
vi. § 5,6;Lar, Cat a.27; Sh.l9 Con, ch. ix. § 3, 4, 
X, 1, !!• 

12» 
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My reply to this is: (1.) That I regarded the expo- 
sition, in its scope and design, as the correct one ; and 
if so, and if it cannot be shown to be false, it cannot 
be heresy. (2.) A man's words and writings are, by 
one of the most obvious rules of interpretation, to be 
explained in accordance with the general scope and 
design. Nothing is more obviously fair and proper, 
in interpreting a man's language, than this rule. (3.) 
My remarks on this passage were designed to be con- 
fined to the specific case, and not to bear on other pas- 
sages of Scripture which might relate to some other 
point of doctrine. (4.) In the comment itself^ this 
design is expressly stated^ and it is affirmed that the 
apostle did not make any tiffirmation about their pro- 
pensity to evil, but that they had not actually com- 
mitted sin. << This affirmation respecting Jacob and 
Esau does not prove," I say, in the note on the place, 
" that they had not a nature inclined to evil, or a cor- 
rupt and sensual propensity ; or that they would not 
sin as soon as they became moral agents. It proves 
merely that they had not yet committed actual sin." 
(5.) In this passage, I have taught the very doctrine 
of the Confession of Faith, on the subject of man's 
propensity, or tendency to evil, or what in the Confes- 
sion is called " original corruptiom" Thus, p. 192, 
it is said, << That they, as well as all others,, would 
certainly sin as soon as they committed moral acts at 
all, is proved every where in the sacred Scriptures." 
It is, therefore, a most unhappy reference to this place, 
to prove the charge which is now alleged against me. 
(6.) The opinions of an author can be best learned, by 
a comparison of one part of his book with another ; and 
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to make such a comparison is conceded one of the 
common laws of exegesis in explaining the Bible, and 
all other books. In accordance with the views ex- 
pressed in the case of Jacob and Esau, that << they 
wotdd sin as soon as they committed moral acts at all," 
I refer to the following places, as being an explanation, 
and confirmation of that view, almost in the very 
words of the Confession of Faith, pp. 122, 123. In 
Uke manner — " though men are indvbitably affected 
hy the sin of Adam, a^s e. g. by being bom toith a' 
corrupt disposition; with loss of righteousness, with 
subjection to pain and wo, yet there is no evidence," 
&c. P. 101 : " Since human nocture was depraved^ 
and men prone to sin,^ ^c. P. 117 : « The apostle 
does not, in this expression, say that all have sinned 
in Adam, or that their nature has become corrupt^ 
which is true,^ ^c. 

The plea which I therefore urge, in regard to this 
charge, is, that in the passages referred to, I have given 
a correct interpretation of the apostle's meaning, and 
that, in doing so, I have maintained precisely, and 
almost totidem vevbis, the doctrines of the Confession 
of Faith. 

I might add to this, that whatever may be the truth 
on the subject, it is sC mere metaphysical inquiry, 
which the Confession of Faith is not to be presumed 
to have settled; and which it certainly has not at- 
tempted to determine. And even had there been any 
views expressed on the subject, on one side ^or on the 
other, to hold or deny them cannot be construed into 
the high crime of heresy. 

Whatever ground of objection there might be sup* 
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posed to exist to the passages as they originally stood 
in the Notes on Romans, arising from any ambiguity 
of phrase, it is believed that the cause i? now removed, 
by a change in the phraseology which has been made 
in the new edition. The passage now reads thus : 
" This is a very important passage in regard to the 
question about the purposes of God. (1.) They had 
done nothing good or bad, and where that is the case, 
*there can be, properly speaking, no moral character, 
for a character is not formed, where a person has not 
acquired stable and distinctive qualities." — Webster. 

Charge IT. 
The second charge is in these words : 

. " Thut Adam (before and after his fall) was ignorant of his moral 
relations to such a degree, that he did not know the consequences of 
*his sin would or should reach any further, than to natural death." 

Proof 1. Note, p. 115. " If an inquiry be made here, how Adam 
would understand this, [the threatening of death,] I reply, that we 
have no reason to think he would understand It as referring to any thing 
more than the loss of life, as an expression of the displeasure of God. 
Ad OSes does not intimate that he was learned in the nature of laws and 
penalties, and his narrative would lead us to suppose that this was all 
that would occur to Adam. And> indeed, there is the highest evidence 
the case admits of, that this was his understanding of it. For in the 
account of the infliction of the penalty, after the law was violated, in 
Ood's own interpretation of it, in Gkn. iii. 19, there is still no reference 
to any thing further. " Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return." 
Now it is incredible that Adam should have understood this as refer- 
ring to what has been cialled " spiritual death," and to " eternal death," 
when neither in the threatening, nor in the account of the infliction of 
the sentence, is there the slightest recorded reference to it. ]\^en have 
done great injury in the cause of correct interpretation, by canying 
their notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words atad 
phrases in the Old Testament. They have usually described Adam 
as endowed with all the refinement, and possessed of all the know- 
ledge and acjpmed with all the metaphysical acumen and subtlety of a 
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modem theologian. They have deemed him qualified, in the very in- 
fancy of the world, to understand. and discuss questions which, under 
all the lights of the Christian revelation, still perplex and embarrass 
the human mind. After these accounts of the endowments of Adam, 
which occupy so large a space in the books of theology, one is sur- 
prised, on opening the Bible, to find how unlike all this is to the simple 
statement in Genesis. And the wonder cannot be suppressed that 
men should describe the obvious infancy of the race as superior to its 
highest advancement; or that the/r5^ mah, just created, just looking 
upon a world of wonders, unacquainted with law and moral relations, 
and the effect of transgression, should be represented as endowed 
with knowledge, which four thousand years afterwards, it required 
the advent of the Son of God to communicate." 

How contrary is all this to the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
will appear, by referring to Con. chap. iv. 3; Large Cat. 17, 90, 23; 
Shorter Cat. 12: 

In regard to this charge, I submit to the PresbTtery 
the following remarks, as my defence. 

It is not intended to deny that the death which was 
threatened to Adam, and which actually comes upon 
men, as a violation of the law of God involves eternal 
death, unless man is redeemed. This is fully and 
expressly stated in Notes, p. 116, 

The passage before (Rom. v.) shows in what sense he (the apostle) 
intended to use the 4vord (death.) In his argument it stands opposed 
to "the grace of God, and the gift by grace," (ver. 15;) to "justifica- 
tion" by the forgiveness of " many offences," (ver. 16 ;) to the reign 
of the redeemed in eternal life, (ver. 17 ;) and to "justification of life," 
(ver. 18.) To all these the words death (ver. 12, 17,) and judgment 
(ver. 16, 18,) stand opposed. It cannot be that the evils involved in the 
words " death," " judgment," &c., relate simply to temporal death. 
The evident meaning is, that the word "death," as here used by the 
aposCle, refers to the train of evils which have been introduced by sin. 
It does not mean simply temporal death ; but that group and collection 
of wdes, including temporal death, condemnation, and exposure to 
eternal death, which is the consequence of transgression. The apostle 
often uses the word death and to die in this wide sense. Rom. i. 32; 
vi. 16, 31 ; vu. 5, 10, 13, 34; viii. 2, 6, 13. 2 Cor. xi. 16; yiii. 10. 
Heb. xi. 14, Ac 
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The statement which is made in the passage on 
which the charge of heresy is based, is obvious in its 
meaning. It was intended to convey the idea, that 
Adam was in the infancy of society — ^that he had had 
no opportunity of observing the effect of transgression 
— ^that temporal death would be likely to be that which 
would suggest itself to his mind at the threatening — ^that 
there is no evidence that he was acquainted with all 
the effects of his sin — and that the account which is 
usually given of him in the books of theology, is not 
sustained by any evidence which is furnished in the 
Bible. This is charged as heresy. 

If I should be asked why this statement was made, 
\ would observe, [a.] that it is because it seemed to me 
to be sustained by the account in the Bible ; and [b.] 
because the ascription of extraordinary endowments to 
Adam is so often made in theological books, and enters 
so materially into thesystems of many writers, as it seems 
to me without authority. It is, indeed, a matter of mere 
speculation, having nothing to do directly with ortho- 
doxy or heresy : but I may be allowed here to refer to 
some of the older theological writers in regard to the 
extraordinary endowments of Adam. Moreri ajBirms, 
that *•' Adam was perfectly skilled in the sciences, espe- 
cially in astrology, several curious secrets of which he 
had taught his children." According to Josephus, 
Moreri adds — ^*<Adam engraved the observations he 
had made on the course of the stars, on two different 
tables." "Cajetan has been very much censured," 
says Bayle, " for not allowing him a perfect knowledge 
of the planets and the elements." "It is asserted," he 
adds, " that the speculative understanding of the first 
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man was informed with all the philosophical and 
mathematical knowledge which the human mind is 
naturally capable of attaining ; and that his practical 
understanding was endued with a consummate pru- 
dence in regard to a man's conduct in all things, 
whether in pubUc or private life ; and besides this, 
all the moral sciences, and liberal arts — as rhetoric, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, husbandry, writing, &c." 
Suidas says of Adam, << that he distinctly knew, and 
clearly explained, all the differences of the seeds and 
plants ; the virtues of the several roots and herbs ; and 
and whatever else nature had appointed to every ani- 
mal for their subsistence or cure. That he examined 
all things, and prescribed them their exact rules and 
bounds. The arts, sciences, learning, both liberal and 
illiberal — ^prophecies, sacrifices, and lustrations — ^the 
written and unwritten laws — the several institutions, 
and every thing that is necessary and commodious to 
life : all these were his invention." See Bayle,* Art. Adam, 
And as a specimen of the ease and confid^ice with 
which men are accustomed to speak of the remark- 
able endowments of Adam, even where the Bible has 
said nothing, I may be permitted to read an extract 
on the subject from a review of my Notes in the Bib- 
Ucal Repertory, vol. vii., p. 299. In that review, the 
writer — ^who is unknown to me — ^has felt himself at 
liberty to speak as if he had been familiar with Adam, 
with his feelings, and views, and anticipaticMis, as if it 
were all perfectly revealed in the Bible, and without 
any expression or mark of hesitancy or doubt. Thus 
he says " what Adam understood and felt was, that 
if he trangressed he should incur the disapprobatioji 
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of God. This was the evil, and the dreadful evil ; the 
s\mk and essence of all punii^ment. He felt that 
transgression would suspend his friendly and delight- 
ful intercourse with God, which was the life of his 
soul ; that it would separate him from his Maker, 
which is spiritual death," &c. Now that Adam really 
felt and understood all this, I am by no means pre- 
pared^to deny, but the question instandy arises, how 
came this known to the reviewer ? How did he be- 
come so intimate with the feelings of Adam ? The 
familiarity and intimate connection which many men 
seem to have had with Adam, cannot but be a matter 
of surprise. 

The vindication of my statement will be contained 
in the following remarks : • 

(1.) The statement which I have made, as far as I 
knew, accords with the account in the Scriptures, 
Gen. i. 27, ii. 16, 17, 19, 20. I have not denied to Adam 
the possession 6f holiness ; I have not denied that he 
was created in the image of God ; nor that he was 
endued with the knowledge which was requisite to 
qualify him to act as a moral agent- Nor does the 
charge before the Presbytery accuse me of such 
a denial. It accuses me of denying that Adam had 
a certain amount of knowledge in respect to his re- 
lations. And for any thing that appears, such a de- 
nial, in regard to Adarris intellectual endowments, 
is as innocent, and orthodox, as a similar denial would 
be pertaining to John the Baptist, or Lycurgus. It 
remains yet to be seen that a beUef that Adam, or 
any other man, was possessed of certain supposed in- 
tellectual endowments is essential to soundness in the 
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faith, or that a denial of such endowifients can be 
construed into heresy. 

(2.) In the ordin^y events of moral government, 
it is not to be supposed that a man should be apprized 
of all tl^e results of an action, in order that just 
punishment should follow. Lawgivers declare certain 
things as a penalty for transgression ; but there may 
be certain other things involved in the results which 
are not declared, and which may be unknown?* The 
law appoints death as the penalty of murder or treason. 
This may be understood. But the crime of murder, 
or treason, may have a multitude of collateral and 
remote effects, which the law did not specify as a part 
of the penalty. It may ruin the character,, it may 
destroy the peace of the offender, it may entail dis- 
grace on a family. It may transmit dishonor to a 
distant posterity, and blight the happiness of ^ 
wide circle of friends, or of distant generations. Ib 
all this it would be absurd to suppose that the perpe- 
trator would be apprized before the act was conmoitted, 
of aU the effects which would follow from the com- 
mission of crime; or that being thus apprized was 
essential to the justice of the penalty. All that justice 
requires is, that he should understand the law, and its 
more direct and immediate penalty. Such I have not 
denied was the case with Adam. 

(3.) It is absurd to suppose that Adam did know or 
could have known all the results of his conduct. None 
but an Omniscient Eye could discern them all. Man 
has not yet known them. The experience of si^ 
thousand years in a sinning and dying world, has n«t 
yet fully developed them. And to suppose that a 
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newly-cfeated mfiin, standing at the head of the race, 
just opening his eyes on a new world ; uninformed of 
the relations of society ; imperfectly acquainted with 
the nature of penalty: should have been endowed with 
a knowledge superi(jr to all that we can now obtain 
even by the aid of revelation, appears to me to be, in 
the highest degree, absurd and improbable. 

(4.JJrhe ordinary course in God's moral govern- 
ment IS for the fall effect of transgression to be ex- 
hibitetl by the developments of advancing years. Thus 
Adam was in less favorable circumstances to 'know 
the effects than Paul ; and thus Paul has stated the 
results of the crime of Adam to include temporal and 
eternal death — ^the train of ills which have in/act come 
in upon the world as the consequence of transgression. 

(5.) There is no passage of the Bible that has oc- 
curred to me, that affirms that Adam was so apprized 
of his relations, as to know all the consequences which 
would result from sin. The account i;n Genesis is 
simjfle and natural. He was made a perfect man, in 
the image of God. He was capable of understanding 
law ; and a simple law, adapted evidently not to a be- 
ing of angelic stature in intellect and experience, but 
to man in the infancy of society, was given. Endowed 
with ample power to obey a simple law of God, he yet 
chose to disobey, and the penalty followed of course. 
All this is plain and natural, and such as we find in 
accordance with the infancy of all society, and with 
all our views of what must have been the origin of th e 
race. It is the simple account in the Bible ; and it is 
stjriking to observe how much this differs from the 
account of those writers who describe Adam as en- 
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dowed with the powers and attainments of an accom- 
plished theologue ; Vho suppose him to have been far 
superior in the knowledge of moral relations to the 
Calvins and Edwardses, and even Pauls, of the theo- 
logical world ; and who attribute to him, in addition, 
a knowledge of the habits of animals, and the proper- 
ties of matter, and of the hedvenly bodies, which greatly 
surpassed the endowments of Bufibn, and Dary, and 
Newton, and Laplace. ^ 

(6.) The account in the Confession of Faith accords 
with that in the Bible, ch. iv. sec. 2. And the account 
given in the Confession of Faith, which I am charged 
with having violated, accords precisely with the state- 
ment here given. The doctrine in the Confession is : 
"After God had made all other creatures, he created 
man, male and female, with reasonable and immortal 
souls, endowed with knowledge, righteousness, and 
true holiness, after his own image, having the law 
of God in their hearts, and power to fulfil it, and yet, 
under a possibility of transgressing, being left to 
the liberty of their own will, which was subject unto 
change," &c. With that account I exactly and en- 
tirely accord. It does not affirm that Adam knew 
his moral relations so intimately as to be certified that 
his transgressions would extend beyond temporal 
death. .My plea is, therefore, that the account in the 
" Notes" is in accordance with the Scriptures, with 
common sense, and is precisely the statement to be . 
found in the Confession of Faith. 

On this charge, however, I throw myself at the feet 
of any man who is competent to give me informa- 
tion. If Dr. Junkin, or any other person, is in posses- 
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sion of historical evidence that Adam was endowed 
with the knowledge which is claimed for him, the 
historical fact would be valuable to the world. Till 
such historical evidence, however, is adduced, I must 
be permitted to believe, that an expression of an opi- 
nion that Adam was not blessed with specified intellec- 
tual endowments, is not to be regarded as a heresy 
which will render void a Christian's "title to man- 
sions in the skies.'' 

A single expression, obviating, perhaps, some of the 
difficulties in the mind of the prosecutor in this case, 
has been changed in the fourth edition of the Notes 
on the Romans. Instead of "saying that Adam was 
" unacquainted with law," &c., it now reads, " imper- 
fectly acquainted with law," (fee. 

Charge III, 
The third chaxge is in these words, viz.- 

'* That unregenerate men are able to keep the commandments, and 
eonyeit themselyea to Grod." 

Proof 1, 164. " Tke carnal mind. This is the same expression as 
occurs in verse 6, (to phronema tees sarkos.) It does not mean the 
mind itself, the intellect, or the will; it does not suppose that the mind 
or the soul is pkysicaUy depraved, or opposed to God; but it means, 
that the minding of the things of the fleshy giving to them supreme 
attention, is hostility to God." " For it. — The word (it) here refers to 
the mindmg of the things of the flesh. It does not mean that the soul 
itself is not subject to his law, but that the minding of those things is 
hostile to his law. The Apostle does not express any opinion about 
the metaphysical ability of man, or discuss that question at all. The 
amount of his affirmation is, simply, that the minding of the fleshy the 
supreme attention to its dictates and desires, is not, and cannot be sub- 
jeet to the law of Gk>d. They are wholly contradictory and irreconci- 
leable; just as much as the love of falsehood is inconsistent with the 
laws of truth; as intemperance is inconsistent with the lawv of teir^po-^ 
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mice; and as adultery ia a nolation of the seventh commandment. 
But whether the tnan himself might not obey the law } whether he has, 
or has not ability to do it — ^is a question which the Apostle does not 
touch, and on which this passage should |ioi be adduced. For whether 
the law of a particular sin is utterly irreconcileable with an opposite 
virtue, and whether the sinner is able to abandon that sin, and pursue a 
different path, are very different inquiries. 

Is not sitiject. — It is not in subjection to the conunand of God. Tha 
minding of the flesh is opposed to that law, and thus shows that it ia 
hostile to God. 

Neither indeed can be, — This is absolute and certain. It is impossi- 
ble that it should be. There is the utmost inability in regard to it. 
The things are utterly irreconcileable. But the affirmation does*not 
mean that the heart of the sinner might not be subject to God ; or that 
his sotd is so physically depraved that he cannot obey, or that hi 
might not obey the law. 

165. 8. So then — It follows,* it leads to this conclusion. 

They that are in the fiesh. They who are unrenewed sinners, who 
are following supremely the desires of the flesh. Chap. vii. 18. Those 
are meant here who follow fleshly appetites and desires, and who aie 
not led by the Spirit of God. 

Cannot pUase God — That is, while they are thus in the flesh, while 
they thus pursue the draires of a corrupt nature, they cannot please God. 
But this affirms nothing respecting their ability to turn from this 
course, and to pursue a different mode of life. That is a different ques- 
tion. A child may be obstinate, proud, and disobedient; and while in 
this state, it may be affirmed of him, that he cannot please his parent. 
But whether he might not cease to be obstinate, ai)d become obedient, 
is a very different inquiry, and the two subjects should never be con- 
founded. * * * He [the sinner] is engaged in hostility against God ; 
and if he does not himself forsake it, it will be endless, and involve hia 
soul in all the evils of a personal, and direct, and eternal warfare with 
the Lord Almighty. * * * The Holy Spirit is often represented as 
dwelling in the hearts of Christians j and the meaning is, not that there 
is a personal or physical indwdling of the Holy Ghost, but that he 
influences, directs, and guides Christians^producing meekness, love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, &c. The expression 
to dwell in one, denotes intimacy of connexion; and means, that those 
things which are the fruits of the Spirit, are produced in the heart." 

Proofs, p. 108. " We were yet without strength. " The word here 
used (asthenoon) is usually applied to those who are sick and feebla 
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depriTed of strength by disease— Matt. xzx. 38; Luke x. 9 ; Acts !▼. 9f 
T. 15. But it is also used in a moral sense to denote inability or feeble- 
ness, with regard to undertaking or duty. Here it means, that they were 
without strength in regard to the case which the AposUe was consi- 
dering ; that is, we had no power to devise a scheme of justification, to 
make an atonement, or to put away the wrath of God, dec. While aU 
hope of man's being saved, by any plan of his own, was then taken 
away — ^while he was thus lying exposed to dirine justice, and d^)en- 
dent on the mere mercy of God — Qod provided a plan which met the 
case, and secured his salvation. The rem'ark of the Apostle here, has 
reference only to the condition of the ease before the atonement vras 
made. It does not pertain to the question, whether man has strength to 
repent and believe, now that the atonement is made, which is a very 
different inquiry." 

The contrariety of this to the Standards, will appear by reference to 
Cob. chap. vL 4; ix. 3, 4 ; x. 1, 2; xvL 

In regard to the passages from the << Notes," quoted 
in proof of the charge, I remark, that it did not seem 
possible that they should be misunderstood. What- 
ever may be my sentiments on this point, which at 
all proper times and places I never hesitate to avow, 
yet the passages in question teach nothing on that 
subject They simply ajQ&rm that the expressions of 
Paul, on which I am there commenting, teach nothing 
one way cr the other ^ (m the subject of maris ability y 
or inability^ and this is my defence against the 
charge. The charge has two counts. 1. That I teach 
that " unregenerate men are able to keep the com- 
mandments ;" and 2. That they are able to " convert 
themselves to God." Now, in regard to these, it is 
remarkable that on the jfir*^, I expressly declare in the 
Notes, that the passages in Paul teach nothing on the 
subject, one way or the other ; and in regard to the 
second count, it is as remarkable, that there is not 
the remotest aihtsion to the subject of men^s convert-- 
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ing themselves to Qod. The subject is not even 
named, or referred to in the remotest d^[ree, to my 
recollection, throughout the entire volume. The ques- 
tion which the Presbytery is to decide is, whether 
these charges are sustained by the Notes on the Ro- 
mans. And my plea here is, that I have expressed 
no opinion on the subject charged on me, and of 
course that the charge must be dismissed. It is not 
a little remarkable that grave and formal accusations 
should be brought against a minister of the gospel, on 
a subject on which he expressly declines giving any 
opinion in the book under consideration. It certainly 
seems to indicate, that there were certain doctrines 
which it was deemed desirable to bring into the dis- 
cussion; that on certain points there was a wish, 
arising from some cause, that the character of a 
minister should be held up to odium for holding cer- 
tain opinions ; and the case now before us, is one 
striking evidence of what I have before referred to, 
and of what has given me so much perplexity, the 
loose, and hasty, and undigested manner in whifch 
these charges have been brought against my minis- 
terial character. Of the conduct of Dr. Junkin in this 
I have cause to complain, and do complain that he 
has falsely accused me of teaching, that "men are 
able to convert themselves to God." That expression, 
neither in written or oral discourse, have I ever used ; 
and it was incumbent on the prosecutor to have al- 
leged the precise expression in proof Injury has been 
done by the charge, so far as a gratuitous and wholly 
unfoimded charge could do me injury. Men I know 
have been held in popular rumor to have advanced 
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such a sentiment ; and no small amount of odium has 
been excited against them. For myself, I have never 
heard the declaration made ; and I distinctly declare, 
that I have never taught it myself And I ask, whe- 
ther it is to be permitted in the PresbjrteriSan Church, 
that one minister shall be suffered gravely to charge 
another with that of which there is not, even in the 
alleged proofs the semblance of evidence ? Pursuing 
this course, how easy it would be to ruin the charac* 
ter of any man ! Allowing this, what man is safe from 
wholly unfounded and gratuitous accusations? 

If it were called for, I should have no reluctance to 
engage in a discussion on the subject of human ability. 
But the case does not demand or admit it. I may 
just observe, however, that the Ck)nfession of Faith 
of our church, like the Bible, knows of no inability in 
the sinner that does not exist in the will, and which 
is not, therefore, moral, and not physical. Its language 
is, (Con. Faith, ch. ix. § 3, 4,) "Man, by his fall 
into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will 
to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; so 
as a natural man, being altogether averse from that 
which is good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his 
own strength, to convert himself, or prepare himself 
thereto." 

In this statement on the subject of the state of man 
in regard to conversion, I observe (1.) That it is the 
formal statement of the doctrine of the Confession on 
the subject. Though, therefore, the Confession else- 
where speaks of the sinner's inability, yet it is to this 
chapter, which professedly treats on the subject, that 
we are to l6ok for the meaning of the term. 2. There 
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is no statement, here nor elsewhere, of any physical or 
natural inability of the sinner to obey the commands 
of God. Had such been the intention of the framers of 
the Confession, such a statement would have been 
made. 3. All the inability in the case is traced to the 
wiU. « Man hath lost all ability"— of what ? Of the 
understanding? of his physical powers? No, but all 
abihty of will ; and the effect of this is that he is 
AVERSE, i. e. opposed to holiness, and this is the reason 
why he is not converted to God. That it was the in- 
tention of the firamers of the Confession, to say that 
the inability spoken of Existed in the will, or disposi- 
tion, or heart alone — ^that is, that it was a moral and 
not a natural inability, is manifest. Nothing could be 
more clearly expressed than this ; and with this state- 
ment I entirely accord, and this I have always held. / 
4. This accords with the Bible, and with common 
sense. There are two kinds of inability — one arising 
from the want of physical power, the other from a 
want of inclina^on or will. The inabihty of a man to 
remove a mountain is one thing, and Aa inability to 
do right, arising from the strong love of sin, is another. 
The one excuses, the other does not. The latter is 
that which is to be charged on men ; for [a] it is that 
only which is referred to in the Bible. The Scriptures, 
when they account for the reason why men do not be- 
come Christians, trace it to sin, and to disinclination. 
Jphn V. 40, 44. Particular sins are specified, the love 
of the world, pride, passion, lust, &c. [b] They ad- 
dress men as subject to no other ability. They com- 
wknd men to choose, <fec., to make themselves new 
hearts, all of which suppose that man has power to 
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obey. Deut. XXX. 19; Josh. xxiv. 15; Jobxxxiv. 4; 
Luke X. 42 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 11 ; xviii. 31, 32. [c] If not, 
man is excusable for not obeying. This Is a matter of 
common sense. The distinction is made by all men, 
by all parents, teachers, lawgivers, &c. [cf| The con- 
trary doctrine tends to produce the neglect of religion, 
and security in impenitence and sin. If Dr. J. charges 
me with error in this, he holds the contrary, that is, 
<< that unregenerate men are not able to keep the com- 
mandments ; that there is no ability of any kind to yield 
obedience ; that in no conceivable sense has man any 
power to repent, to believe, and to love (Jod, or to love 
his fellow men ; that there is ah inability on these sub- 
jects which does not lie in the disposition, the heart, 
or the will, but which lies in something that is inde- 
pendent of the will, and which is therefore of a physi- 
cal nature ; that it is the same kind of inability which 
a man should labpr under if he were commanded to 
drain the ocean, or to lift a mountain, or to create a 
world, or to raise the dead ; and that therefore a com- 
mand to do one would be as reasonable as to do the 
other." And this is the same as to say, that God has 
given men commands which in no sense they are able 
to obey. Now to say this, is the same as to charge 
Grod with tyranny. What was it that made the govern- 
ment of Pharaoh tyrannical, but laying tasks on the 
Israelites which they had no power in any sense to 
obey, commanding them to make bricks without 
straw ? And what will be the effect of preaching this 
doctrine ? Is it not evident, that it will be to convince 
men that the government of God is one of tyraimy ? 
Will it not be to confirm them in sin? Why should 
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man make an elSTort when he has no power of any 
kind to move? Is it not so obviously in the &ce of 
the common sense of men — so much at variance with 
the great original impressions of truth, made on their 
minds, that they will reject it, and reject the system 
which professes to hold it, with abhorrence ? Would 
Dr. Junkin dare to preach it to my people, or to any 
other people ? or if he did, would he expect that men 
would be roused by it to repent, and turn to God? Is 
it not known that the tendency of it every where is to 
annihilate a sense of responsibility, and free agency, 
and to make revivals of religion cease? [e] The Bible 
no where requires more of men than they can per* 
form. Thus our Saviour says that the sum of the law 
and the prophets consists in this, " Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself." Luke x. 27. 
In this passage the requirement is expressly limited to 
the capacity of the subject. All the heart, the soul, 
the strength, is required ; and this is the whole of the 
requirement. It does not lay a claim on any power 
which man does not possess ; nor beyond any power 
which he possesses. It is definitely Umited to the ex- 
tent of the capacity, in accordance with all the rules 
of common sense, and the operation of all laws. But 
suppose the principle contended for by Dr. Junkin 
were to be applied to this law of God. Suppose the 
enactment had been framed with reference to the doc- 
trine that God may demand of man that which in no 
sense he is able to render. What a different form 
would'at once have been given to the commandment. 
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To meet that supposition, it must have read, " Thou 
« shalt love the Lord thy God with mobe than ali« 
thy soul, and thy mind, and thy strength" — or 
" Thou shalt love him not only to the measure of thy 
capacity and capability, but with the measure of the 
powers of some other being, of an angel, or an arch- 
angel," &c. Would not such a statute have been a 
burlesque on all legislation ? And yet this is the legi- 
timate statement of the doctrine, unless it be admitted 
Uiat the divine law, in accordance with common sense, 
and with all other law, is adapted to the capacity of 
the subject. [/] The same thing occurs every where. 
The principle of adapting requirements to capacity, 
law to the powers of moral agency, obtains in all 
families, and in all governments ; nor could they pos- 
sibly exist on any other principle. It is a principle 
which commends itself to all men ; and the distinction 
is one which all men make. This has been abun^ 
dantly proved by Edwards, [on the Will, part I, § 4.] 
It enters into all our notion of moral agency and of 
government. Every parent punishes a child for dis- 
obepng when he has power to obey; he would excuse 
him, and justify him, if he had no power. A man 
without hmbs cannot be required to walk ; without 
eyes cannot be required to see; without hands cannot 
be required to labor. If| in a moment of desperate 
wickedness, a servant has cut off a hand, or put out an 
eye, he cannot be required to labor with the hand that 
is removed, or to see with the organ that is extin- 
guished. He is responsible for the original act by 
which he deprived himself of abihty, and the moral 
turpitude of that act is to be measured by the intention, 
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and by his obligation not to do it. But to hold him 
answerable now for the use of a hand which is re- 
moved, or to require him to see With an eye which is 
blind, would be a requirement that would be the de- 
finition of tyranny, [g] This distinction has been 
made by the church in all ages. It is not only re- 
cognised in our Confession of Faith, and in the Bible, 
and the common sense of men, but has been the com- 
mon doctrine of all the wise and good in the church at 
all times.* 

I may here, however, add my full belief which in 
no instance I have ever denied or varied from, that 
such is the depravity of man by nature ; such his iove 
of sin, and opposition to the law and government of 
God ; such his moral inaiUitjf, i. e. his strong, and 
decided, and constant opposition to God by nature, 
that he will always remain a sinner unless he is aided 
from on high. No man ever was, or ever will be, it 
is my full conviction, awakened, convinced, or con- 
verted, but by the agency of the Holy Ghost, an agency 
which is needful to arrest his attention; to alarm his 
fears ; to dispose him to inquiry and to prayer; and 
to convert his heart to God. No man becomes a 
Christian, or goes to heaven, without being disposed 
by the Holy Ghost, and without bdng brought to eter- 
nal life from the commencement to the dose of the 
work, by the sovereign mercy of God, and by the 
agency of his spirit. No man ever did or will repeat, 
except as influenced by the Sjpirit ; so that in all this 



* See the Irial of Lyman Beecher, D. D., where this ia abondiuitlj 
proved. 
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work it is true as a fact — as a historical verity, in 
which sense I understand the passage, that <'no man 
can come to the Saviour, except the Father which 
hath sent him draw him." John vi. 44. 

As, however, the charges alleged against me are 
for doctrines taught in the << Notes on the Romans," 
I demand that the sentence in this case be solely on 
the sentiments in that book \ and as in that book I 
have taught nothing on the subject, either one way 
or the other, the charge is not sustained ; and the 
Presbytery cannot find me guilty. 

The only semblance of an argument here must be, 
that I have removed certain texts which have been 
usually supposed to prove the doctrine of the sinner's 
inability, from the category of proof-texts on that sub- 
ject. But assuredly, if the interpretation of those 
texts is correct^ that is not to be regarded as an 
offence. It cannot be assumed that a certain inter- 
preta4um of a text is orthodoxy, and that to doubt it 
is heresy ; or that a man, by subscribing the Confes- 
sion of Faith, is precluded from an examination of the 
Bible. If the interpretation of those texts is erro- 
neous, the enoT can be stated and corrected; but 
because I have ventured to give a different interpreta- 
tion of those texts from that which Dri Junkin sup- 
poses to be the correct one, or which has been com- 
monly held to be correct, I am not, therefore, to be 
charged with denying the doctrine' of the Confession. 
To make this perfectly plain, it is only necessary to 
apply it to other cases. The text in 1 John v. 7, has 
been appUed in all ages of the church, by the majority 
of the orthodox, to prove the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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But if a man should express a doubt in regard to the 
genuineness of that text, is he, therefore, to be charged 
with the denial of this doctrine? The passages in 
Jer. xvii. 9, and in Eccl. vii. 29, have. been usually 
apphed to prove the doctrine of total depravity. But 
if a man should venture to give a different interpreta- 
tioa to these texts, and to show that they are not per- 
tinent as proof, is he, therefore, to be charged with 
denying the doctrine of depravity ? Yet this is the 
principle on which this charge is brought ; and on 
this principle, the orthodoxy of no man in the land, 
who examines the Bible for himself, can remain long 
unsuspected ; and on this principle I could convict 
of heresy the most illustrious man for learning and 
piety that ever adorned the church or the world. 

Charge IV. 
The fourth charge is in the following words : 

" That faith is an act of the mind, and not a principle, and is itself 
imputed for righteousness." 

Proof 1. p. 94. " Abraham believed God," In the Hebrew, " Abra- 
ham belieyed Jehovah.*^ The sense is substantially the same, as the 
argument turns on the act of believing. The faith which Abraham 
exercised was, that his posterity should be like the stars of heaveii in 
number. This promise was made to him when he had no child, and 
of course when he had no prospect of such a posterity. See the strength 
and nature of this faith further illustrated in verses 16-31. The reason 
why it was counted to him for righteousness was, that it was such a 
strong, direct, and unwavering act of confidence in the promise of God. 
And U. The word '* it** here evidently refers to the act of believing. 
It does not refer to the righteousness of another— of God, or of the Mes- 
siah ; but the discussion is solely of the strong act of Abraham's fiuth, 
which in same sense was counted to him for righteousness. In wh^t 
sense this was, is explained directly after. All that is material to rs- 
maric here is, thaltheoe^of Abraham, the strong confidenee of his mind 
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in the promises of Qocd his unwavering assurance that what Grod had 
promised he would perform, was received for righteousness. The same 
thing is expressed more fully in verses lB-22. When, therefore, it is 
said the righteousness of Christ is accounted or imputed to us ; when 
it is said that his merits are transferred and reckoned as ours; what- 
ever may be the truth of the doctrine, it cannot be defended by this 
passage of Scripture. Faith is always an act of the mind. It is not a 
created essence which is placed within the mind. It is not a substance 
created independently of the soul, and pllsced within it by Ahnighty 
power. It is not a principle ^ for the expression, a prineipk of faUh^ 
is as unmeaning as a principle of joy, or a principle of sorrow, or a 
principle of remorse. Gfod promises, and the man believes, and this is 
the whole of it. Beyond the mental operation, there is nothing in the 
case ; and the word is strictly limited* to such an act of the mind through- 
' out the Bible. There is not a place that can be adduced, where the 
word means any thing else than an act of the mind, exercised in rela- 
tion to some object, or some promise, or threatening, or declaration of 
some other being." p. 96. '^Reraaric (1.) That it is evidently not in- 
tended that the act of believing,, on the part of Ahndiam^ was the 
meritorious ground of acceptance; for then it would have been a work. 
Faith was as much his own act, as any act of obedience to the law. 
(2.) The design of the Apostle was to show that by the 2aw, or by 
works^ maur could not be justified. Chap. iii. 28,- iv. 9. (3.) F^Uh 
waa not that which the law required.. It demanded complete and per- 
fect obedience; and if a man was justified by faith^ it was in $ome 
other way than by the law. (4.> And as the law did not demand this, 
[fiuth, 'confidence in. God,' see page 30,] and as faith was something 
different from the demand of the law, so if a man were justified by that, 
it was on a principle altogether different ^m justification by works. 
It W€u^ not by personal merit. It was not by complying with the law. 
It was in a mode entirely difierent." 

How contrary this to .the Confession of F^th is evident See Chap, 
xiv. 11. Large Cat. 72, 73. 

This charge consists of three counts, or specifica- 
tions, which it is necessary to dispose of in» their 
order. 

The first is, that « faith is an act of the mind." The 
proof is in p. 94 In regard to this portion of the 
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charge, I admit that I meant to teach, as chaiged, 
that << &ith is always an act of the mind." And the 
meaning is so obvious, that it scarcely requires eluci- 
dation. . I designed to teach that it was not a created 
essence independent of the soul ; and that there was 
nothing in iaith which could not be ajqpropriately de- 
scribed by the imad receivings and resting on Christ; 
exercising confidence in him ; believing ins promises, 
fearing his threatenings, and depending on him &x 
salvation, all which ^re actings of the mind, or are 
the mind cutting. And I do not wish to be understood 
now as holding any thing on this point different finoin 
that which is here charged upon me. 

I hold this opinion for the following reasons: (1.) It 
seems to me to be a matter of conmion sense, and one 
which commends itself to all who examine their own 
minds. To believe is evidently an act of the mind, 
and yet .this believing is all that is understood by 
&ith. To believe a historical narrative ; to believe 
a mathematical proposition, is evidently an acting of 
the mind in relation to such a narrative, or proposi* 
tion ; and this is expressed by the word fiuth. To 6c- 
lieve is as much an act of the mind as to think, to re- 
member, to hope, to love, to fear. So obvious is this, 
that I should be* unwilling to make these ^remarks, of 
my believing this in my ovm mindr-m which I am 
conscious of an actings or operation of mind, were it 
not charged on me as gross and dangerous heresy. 
(2.) The account which is given in the Bible accords 
* with this. Christians are described as believing — ^im- 
pl3ring an acting or operation of the mind in reference 
to certain propositions. They are called believers^ 
14* 
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or those who believe, that is those who put forth sucb 
acts ofmind. Matthew xxi. ^ ; John xx. 27 ; Acts 
xvL 21 ; xxiv. 24 ; viii. 17; John ii. 23 ; iv. 39 ; xi. 45 ; 
xii. 42, and passim. And in the detailed stalemeDt 
which the Apostle Paul has given (Heb. xi.) of the 
nature of faith, he has described a succession of €icts 
of mind in relation to different individuals who put 
confidence in God ; and this is what in this view con- 
stituted /ai^A. Comp. ver. 1. (3.) Unless it were such 
an acting of the mind, it could not be commanded as 
a duty to believe. If faith were of the nature of a 
created essence ; an independant substance lying in 
the soul ; a matter which could be affected by no act- 
ing of the mind, it could never be the subject of com- 
mand; nor could its existence or absence be the occa^ 
sion of praise ot blame. This is so apparent as to need 
no argument. 

My vindication from this charge, I put on the foU 
lowing grounds: [1.] It is in accordance with the 
Bible and with common sense. [2.] It is not a viola- 
tion of the Confession of Faith, but accords with it 
"By this faith, a Christian belie veth to be true, what- 
soever 'is revealed in the word, for the authority of 
God speaking therein ; and acteth differently upon 
that which each particular passage thereof containeth ; 
yielding" obedience to the commands, trembling at 
the threatenings, and embracing the promises of 
. God fdr this life and that which is to come. But the 
principal acts of saving faith are acceptingy receiv- 
ing, and resting upon Christ alone for justification^ 
sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of the cove-^ 
naiU of grace." Con. ch. xiv. § 2. In this place,, alt 
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&e operations of faith are described as aeOngg of the 
mind ; or as the mind acting in relation to eertain 
objects or truths. It is represented as << yielding obe- 
dience,* " trembling," « embracing," " accepting," "re- 
ceiving," and « resting on ;" all of which imply an 
acting of the mind. It would be impossible for the 
Confession to be more expUcit. Nothing else is spoken 
of but such an acting of mind. And the Confession 
undoubtedly was designed to teach, in accordance 
with the Bible and with common sense, that to be- 
Ueve implies an operation of mind ; or the mind acting 
in relation to certain truths. The views which I 
have expressed in the specification are, therefore, pre- 
cisely in accordance with the Confession of Faith. 
[3.] It would be easy to show that this accords with 
the sentiments of all those who have usuaUy been re- 
garded as orthodox. One testimony, however, must 
sulBice. It is from the Biblical Repertory of Prince- 
ton, where the sentiment which I have advanced, is 
advanced in explicit terms. In speaking of the pro- 
position that "faith is an act of the mind, and nothing 
but an act of the mind," the conductors of that work 
say: " We should be sorry to think that the Assembly 
had denounced this as a * pestiferous error,' for we 
confess ourselves guilty of this opinion. We ccumot 
conceive what faith is but the act of believing ; it is 
one of the manifestations of that prmcip/e of holiness 
which we believe to be the result of the Spirit's opera- 
tion on the heart.'* Vol. vii. 480. 

The second count in the charge is that " faith is not 
a principle." In the passage referred to in the Notes 
as proQ^ this is expressly stated as my beUef, that fitilh 
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is not a principle. By this, I meant Co affirm that it 
was not any thing independent of the acting of the 
mind ; any created or copceivable essence of the soul 
that was lying back of the act of believing. By*bring- 
ing this charge, Dr. Junkin evidently 8up|)0ses that 
faith is not an act of the mind, but is a principle; that 
it does not consist in the mind's acting, or in any men- 
tal operation, but in something distinct from all such 
operations, and independent of them. In other words, 
that the mind does not act in believing, but that there 
is something in the mind independent of any such act- 
ing that is to be called faith. As he has not told us in 
his charges what he means by this, it is impossible for 
me to know how to meet the accusation. If it is m^iant 
that faith is such an independent, created essence that 
has no connection with an act of the mind, it was my 
purpose to deny it. But if it be meant that the Chris- 
tian, the man who believes — is a man of principle ; 
that he has certain great principles of conduct, by 
which he is regulated, it was not my purpose to deny 
it, but to affirm it. I understand by " a principle" of 
action, not a created and irresponsible essence of the 
soul, a part of the physical structure of the mind, but 
an adopted rule of life ; a purpose or determination of 
the mind to act in a certain way ; a fixed resolution to 
do right whatever may be the result ; the- great rules 
and laws which a man adopts, and by which he in- 
tends to r^ulate his conduct. In this sense, it does 
not differ from a firm and established purpose of the 
mind itself ; a purpose which becomes strengthened 
by every successive decision of the mind; which 
ripens into habit by frequent repetition ; and which 
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may thus be called the habitual bent or diapaaUum 
of the soul. As intended to describe the leading pur- 
pose^ the established preference and habit of the man's 
mind, it was not my intention to deny that there are 
such principles of action, and that ttie Christian is 
thus a man of principle. But in this case, we speak 
of the man as a man of principle ; we do not intend 
to describe the a4:t of the mind as a principle. We 
say that a man who will act right in the face of oppo- 
sition and persecution, is a man of principle ; but we 
do not describe his acting right, the operation of his 
mind, as a principle. We do not speak of a principle 
of joy, a principle of sorrow, &c., but we speak of tiie 
great principles or leading determinations by which 
a man regulates his conduct. When a child obeys a 
parent, we do not speak of the act of obeying as a 
principle ; but we may speak of the son as acting"" ac- 
cording to' principle in ttiis. When Howard exer- 
cised compassion on the suffering prisoners in Europe, 
we do not speak of his self-denial and sacrifices as a 
principle ; but we speak of the man as influenced by 
principles of action which he had adopted, and from 
which he had never swerved. So of the Christian. 
The great leading, deeply-cherished principle of his 
soul is to obey God. It becomes the habitual bent and 
disposition of his mind ; an inclination or disposition, 
for the formation and cherishing of which he is re- 
sponsible — an inclination, or preference, or disposi- 
tion which lies back of any specific oc/ of believing, 
just because it is the deeply-cherished preference of 
the man's soul ; the purpose which he has formed thus 
to live, and thus to act. This principle is strengthen- 
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ed by action ; fortified by repeated exercise ; confirm^ 
ed by every new act of resisting temptation ; until it 
becomes the law of our renewed nature ; the indomi- 
table principle of attachment to God and his cause. 

My vindication from this count in the charge is (1.) 
That the confession of Faith does not any where af- 
firm that this faith is a principle, which it is in- 
cumbent on Dr. J. to show is afiirmed ; and (2.) That 
the whole subject is one that pertains simply to the 
philosophy of mind, and not to theology. It would 
be as proper for Dr. Junkin to allege an error in my 
views pertaining to memory, or imctgination, or the 
powers of mind in regard to abstrctction or analysis, 
as to charge me with heresy for differing from him in 
regard to a mental operation on the subject of faith. 

The third specification in this charge, is, that 1 
have taught, that << faith itself is imputed for righteous- 
ness." 

In regard to this, I observe, [1.] that so far as I am 
able to understand the Apostle Paul, this is his very 
language and sense — ^Rom. iv. 3. " Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him [or imputed elo- 
gisthe] for righteousness." The word- "it" in our 
translation, I understand as referring, unquestionably, 
to the act of Abraham's mind ; since his strong act of 
faith was the subject, and the only subject of discus- 
sion. That it should refer to any thing else, seemed 
to me to be a departure from all the proper laws of in- 
terpretation. If I have been in an error in supposing 
that the Apostle meant to refer to Abraham's faith, or 
to his believing, I am not unwillihg to be corrected. 
If my interpretation is. a correct one, then it is not a 
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little remarkable, that I am accused of heresy that ren- 
ders void Dr. Junkin's title to heaven, for teaching a 
doctrine in the express wards of the Apostle Paul^ 
and that those words are seriously charged with con- 
taining dangerous error. * My defence here is, that I 
coincide with the Apostle Paul in belief on this sub- 
ject, and that the doctrine which I have expressed is in 
his very language. [2.] I have not taught, that either 
Abraham's act of behaving, or the act of &ith of any 
other man, is the meritorious ground of acceptance 
with God^ In the very passajge now under conside- 
ration, this has been disclaim^. In reference to this, 
we may remark, [1.] That it is evidently not intended 
that the act of believing on the part of Abraham was 
the meritorious ground of acceptance. ♦ ♦ ♦ * [6.] By 
being justified by faith, it is meant, that we are treated 
as righteous — ^that we are forgiven — ^that we are ad- 
mitted to the favor of God, and treated as his friends. 
* * * * It is, in no sense, a matter of merit on our part, 
and thus stands distinguished entirely from justifica- 
tion by works, or conformity to the law. From begin- 
ning to end, it is, so far as we are concerned, a matter 
of grace. The merit by which all this is obtained^ is 
the work of the Lord'Jestis Christ ; through wham 
this plan is proposed^ and by whose atonement alans 
God can, consistently, pardon and treat as righteous^ 
those who are themselves ungodly." The doctrine 
which I have defended^ is, that the merits of the Lord 
Jesus are the only ground of the justification of a 
smner before God ; and that in this, faith is a mere 
instrument, a sine qua nan in the work of justification. 
This I have taught in as explicit language as possible. 
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• Yet I did not suppose that the appointment of faith in 

this work was arbitrary. I regarded the want of fidth 
in God, in the earth, as the great crowning evil — ^pro- 
ducing the same sad effects under the divine adminis- 
tration, which the want of confidence in afather, a wife, 
a neighbor, a commercial house, does in a community j 
and that the grand desideratum in a plan of salvation, 
was, to restore to an alienated world, confidence in the 
existence, Hie government j and the perfection of God. 
This Abraham evinced; and it was, such a state of 
mind as furnished the proper evidence of reconcilia- 
tion, and he was reckoned as in fact a justified man. 
His faith in God was so strong as to give an unerring 
indication that he was recovered, and was reckoned to 
him " for righteousness," or, " in order to justifica- 
tion," just as faith is now. The same principle of the 
divine administration was evinced in his case as in 
ours; acceptance with Gtxl not on the ground of faith 
as a meritorious cause, but because his faith evinced 
a state of mind to which God had promised accept- 
ance. In his case, as in all others, the ground of ac- 
ceptance with God, according to my unwavering 
view, is the anticipated or the accomi^ished merit of 
the great atoning sacrifice, the Son of (Jod. The 
statement of this view, will occur more at length in 
another part of this Defence. My vindication here isi, 
that I have not taught that the act of faith is imputed 
as the meritorious groutld of acceptance with God, 
but the contraryj t may here remark, that perhaps a 
part of the objection to my statement will be removed 
by adverting to a correction which I have made in 
my Notes, p. 95. In the comment on the phrase "for 
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righteousness^" Rom. iv. 3^ iastead of " as righteous- 
ness" the corrected edition reads "in order to jus- 
tification ;" which more accurately expresses my 
meaning, and avoids an ambiguity in the^xpression 
which was before employed. And also by a change 
which has been made in the Notes on p. 94 Instead 
of reading — ^*- Beyond the mentaJ operation, there is 
nothing in the case, and the word is strictly limited to 
such an act of the mind throughout the Bible. There 
is not a place that can be adduced where the wotd 
means any thing else than an act of the mind, exer- 
cised in relation to some object, or some promise, or 
threatening, or declaration of some other being;'' the 
following passage has been substituted in the fourth 
edition, viz: — "While the word faiih is sometimes 
used to denote reUgioua doctrine^ or the system that 
is to be believed [Acts vi. 7; xv. 9; Rom. i. 6; x. 8; xvi. 
26 ; Eph. iii. 17 ; iv, 5 ; 1 Tim. ii. 7, &c.,] yet when it 
is used to denote that which is required of loan, it 
always denotes an acting of the minA?^ 

Charge F. 

The fifth charge is in the following words, viz :-^ 
Denying 

" That Qod entered into coTcnant with Adam constituting him a 
federal or covenant head, and representative to all his natural^ d^ 
scendants." 

Pi^oof 1. p. 114. " From these remarks it is clear that the apostle 
does not refer to the man here from any idea that there was any parti- 
cular covenant transaction with him; but Ihat he means to speak of k 
in the usual popular sense ; referring to him as being thp filuntain of all 
the woes that sin has introduced into the world." 

Proofs, p. 128. " The most common (explanation) has been that 
Adam was the representative of the race; that he was a covenant head^ 

16 
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and that his sin was imputed (b his posterity, and that they were iieid 
liable to punishment for it, as if they had committed it themselves. But 
to this there are great and insuperable objections. 

(1.) There is not one word of it in the Bible. Neither the terms re- 
presentatireigl^venant, or impute, are ever applied to the transaction in 
the sacred Scriptures. (2.) It is a mere philosophical theory/' 

Proofs, p. 115. As quoted under Charge II. 

Proof 4, p. 120y 121. "A comparison is also instituted between 
Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xt. 22 — ^25. The reason is, not that Adant 
was Hoe representative or federal head of the human race, about which 
the apostle says nothing, and which is not even implied, bat that he 
was the first of the race^ he was the fountain, the head, the father ; and 
the consequences of that first act introducing sin into the world, could 
be seen every where. The words representative wad federal head are 
never applied to Adam in the Bible. The reason is, that the word ret 
ffesentative implies an idea which could not have existed in the case-— - 
the conserU of those who are represerUed, Besides, the Bible does not 
teach that they acted in him, or by him; or that he acted for them. 
No paasage has ever yet been found that stated this doctrine." 

Proof 5. p. 128. (2.) "Nothing is said of a toveiuirU with him 
(Adam.) No where in the Scriptures is the term covenant appHed to 
any transaction with Adam. (3.) All that is establiiAied here is the 
simple fact that Adam sinned, and that this made it certain that all his 
IMMterity would be sinners. Beyond this the language of the apostle 
does not go ; and all else that has been said of this is the result of meie 
philosophical speculation. (4.) This/o^ is one that is apparent; and . 
that accords with all the analogy in the moral government of God. 
The drunkard secures commonly as a result that his family will be 
teduced to beggary, want, and wo. His sin is commonly the certain 
occasion of their being sinners ; and the immediate cause of their loss of 
property and comfort, and of their being overwhelmned in wretched- 
ness and grief. A murderer will entail disgrace and shame on hi» 
family. 

How utterly opposed all this is to the standaxds, will appear by 
reference to Confession of Faith, Chap. vii. 1 — 11 j xix. 1 ; Lar. Cat, 
20,22; Sh. Cat. 12—16. 

This Charge and the two following relate to the 
Same subject; and can scarcely be separated. I shall 
endeavor, however, to consider them, as they are pre- 
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sented by my accufier, as separate charges. I nmst b^ 
of the Presbytery to bear in mind the real point m de- 
bate, and concerning -which I am accused. My state- 
ipent in my '< Notes" is definite, and designe^to be so. 
It is simply thcU the terms ^^ covenant j^ ^^federal-head- 
ship," and ^' represerUative^^^ are not applied to the 
transaction with Adam, in the passage under consi- 
deration in Kwy Notes^ nor in the Bible* J^ndthe 
simple inquiry is, whether this is so, or is no^ — and on 
this, the Presbytery is to find a verdict. That this is 
my statement, I shall now show. In the Notes on 
Bom. V. 19, I say : [1.] " Nothing is here said of the 
doctrine of representation. It is not affirmed that 
Adam was the representative of his race, nor is that 
language used in regard to him in the Bible. [2.] 
Nothing is said of a covenant with him. No where 
in the Scriptures i$ the term covenant applied to any 
transaction with Adam." P. 128. And again: [1.) 
" Neither the terms representative, covenant, or impute, 
are ever applied to the transaction in the sacred Scrip* 
tares. [2.] It is a mere philosophical theory, an in- 
troduction of a speculation into theology with an 
attempt to explain what the Bible has left unexplain- 
ed." In my Defence, in regard to this charge, I observe, 
then — 

That I have here taught the same doctrine which 
I have held ever since I entered the church as a can- 
didate for the ministry. My views have never changed 
on the subject, that I can now recollect. These views 
I always avowed. With these views I was licensed. 
With the same views I was ordained; and these 
views, I have reason to think, were always known to 
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the fsLthers and brethren who introduced me into the 
sacred office. And these views, I have every reason 
to suppose, are held by a very large portion of the 
ministers^toid members of the Presbyterian Church* 
I have not supposed that in them I was advancing- 
any thing peculiar ; nor do I now suppose it. Whe- 
ther it be from early prejudice ; or from not correctly 
understanding the doctrine in question ; or whether 
the language conveys to my mind ideas diflferent from 
those conveyed to others ; or whether it be from want 
of apprehension of the true doctrine of the Bible, yet 
I fhqikly confess, that I have always preferred to ex- 
press my views of the relation of Adam to his poste- 
rity, in language different from that which has been 
commonly employed on the subject. The reasons of 
this I shall state soon. Before doing that, it may be 
proper, in few words, to state what I have been accus- 
tomed to hold and to teach. My own belief is, that 
while I have chosen to make use of different words, 
yet that I have always held to the facts and essential 
doctrines which are intended to be stated in the Con- 
fession of Faith, and which are taught in the Bible. 

The &cls, then, in the case, which I have supposed 
to be true, are briefly these : . 

[1.] That Adam was created holy ; apprized of his 
relations to God, as his creature, add as a moral agent ; 
capable of obeying a law ; yet free to fall. Gen. i. 27. 

[2.] That a simple law was given him, designed to 
operate as a test, by which it should be known whe- 
ther he would obey or rebel. Gen. ii. 16, 17. 

[3.] That this law was adapted to the condition of the 
">an--«imple, plain, and easy to be obeyed ; and fitted 
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tb give human nature tf trial in circumstances as favor- 
able as possible. 

[4.] That its violation exposed him to the first 
threatened penalty — ^to the penalty as he had under^ 
stood it ; and to all the penal collateral woes which 
transgressicm might involve in its train — ^involving, 
as subsequent developments have showed, the loss of 
God's favor ; his displeasure evinced on earth, in the 
toil, and cares, and sweat, and sickness, and death of 
man ; in the subjection of the soul to hereditary de« 
pravity and the curse ; and to the pains of hell for 
ever. 

[6.] That Adam was the head of the race ; that he 
was the fountain of being ; that he was the organ of 
society; and that human nature was so fox tried in 
him, in fovorable circumstances, that it may be said 
he was on trial, not for himself alone, but for his pos- 
terity, inasmuch as his foil would affect them, and 
involve them in ruin. 

[6.] That by a constitution of divine appointment, 
which the framers of our Confession call " a covenant 
made with Adam, as a public persou. not for himself 
only, but for his posterity," it was so arranged that 
his fall should involve his posterity in ruin, without 
any exception, save only the Messiah ; that that apos* 
tacy secured as a certain result the fact, that all his 
posterity would be sinners, and would die. 

[7.] That his posterity are subjectedf in canse* 
quence of this act of Adam^ to the same train of ilia 
as if they had themselves^ personally^ been the trans* 
gressors — ^that is, that his posterity are *•« indubitably 
affected." I use now the language of my Notes oa 
15* 
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the Romans, (p. 122, 123 ;) " By the sin of Adam^ as 
e, g, by being bom with a corrupt disposition, with 
loss of righteousness ; with subjection to pain and 
wo." In this I have never doubted, that they are 
treated not as personally ill-deserving or criminal, but 
are subjected to the same train of evils as they would 
have been, had they been the personal offenders ; or 
as Adam deserved to be after his fall, And in using 
this language, it was my design to deny that children 
are born without any thing that may be regarded as a 
tendency or hereditary disposition to depravity ; and 
to deny also that they become sinners, as the Pelagians 
taught, simply by imitation. By hereditary tendency, 
or disposition, however, I did not mean to express my 
belief that the substance of the soul was oorrupted, or 
that the depravity is physical, or that it consists in a 
weakening or destroying of the intellectual faculties, 
or that it consists in any created essence or substance 
which is placed in the soul. I mean to say that there 
is something which I do not profess myself able to 
explain — antecedent to the moral action of the pos- 
terity of Adam, and growing out of the relation which 
they sustain to him as the head of the race, which 
makes it certain that they will sin as soon as they 
begin to act as moral agents, however early that may 
be. This hereditary tendency to sin, I suppose, is 
what has been usually. called "original sin ;" and the 
existence of this I have not denied, but have always 
affirmed, and do now most firmly hold. What the 
precise metaphysical nature of this is, I do not pretend 
to know ; but wished simply to state my belief of the 
existence of the fact, that by a divine constitution 
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their sinniiig was made certain in all cases, except 
that of the Messiah. I reject, therefore, with no slight 
impiessions of injustice to myself, every charge which 
is brought of my denying original sin. In the first 
edition of my " Notes," the following passages occur, 
showing that I hold this doctrine, viz : << In like man- 
ner, though men are indubitably affected by the sin 
of Adam, as e, g. by being bom wif h a corrupt dis- 
position ; with less of ri^teousness ; with subjection 
to pain and wo," &c. P. 122, 123. 

" Unto candemtuition. Producing condemation, or 
involving in condemation. It is proved by this that 
the effect of the sin of Adam was to involve the race 
in condemnation, or to secure this«as a result, that all 
mankind would be under the condemning sentence 
of the law, and be transgressors." P. 124. 

" As the sin of Adam was of such a nature, in the 
relation in which he stood, as to affect all the race," 
&c. P. 126, 126. 

" All that is established here is the simple fact, thai 
he sinned, and that this made it certain that all his 
posterity would be sinners." P. 128. 

" The simple fact in regard to Adam is, that he sin- 
ned ; and that such is the organization of the great 
society, of which he is the head and father, that his 
sin has secured as a certain result that all the race 
will be sinners also." P. 129. 

"The apostle, in this expression, does not say that 
all have sinned in Adam, or that their nature has 
become corrupt, which is true, but which is not affirm- 
ed here," &c. P. 117. 
[8.] This constitution, or arrangment, I have sup- 
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posed was to be eradicated from objections on the 
same principle of the divine government as all other 
similar facts. Facts like this are common every 
where in the government of God and the dealing of 
men— where the eflfect of one man's conduct, sustain- 
ing certain relations to another, passes over from him, 
jt V and \^ffects them as if they had themselves sinned. 
Thus the drunk^d commonly secures, as a result, 
that his children will be beggared, Mnretched and 
ruined ; e. g. they are subject to a train of ills of these 
subjects the same in regard to their character, proper- 
ty, peace, and perhaps health, as if they, not their 
father, had been intemperate. So of the traitor, the 
murderer, the pirale, and especially when such a man 
is at the head of a community or a race. This I regard 
as an illustration of the general arrangment in r^ard 
to social liabilities, and as fully vindicating the prin- 
ciples of the divine administration from all the objec- 
tions which can be urged against it. I may here be 
permitted to say, that I have never declared nor believ- 
ed, " that we have no more to do with the sin of Adam 
than with the sin of any other man." In most im.« 
portant respects, I r^ard our relation to him as pecu- 
liar. While the dealings of Grod with him and his^ 
posterity can be vindicated on the general principles 
of his administration, and as they now occur, and 
while all the objections which have been made to it 
can thus be removed, it is still my belief that there is 
much that is peculiar in his relation to us — much that 
does not occur in the case of a traitor, a drunkard, a 
pirate. One peculiarity, and a very material one, is, 
that the sin of Adam secured us a certain result, the 
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sin of all his posterity. The sin of a drunken &ther, 
pirate, murderer, does not. The consequence may 
follow in their cases, and does often ; but in the case 
of Adam it not only may^ but it does inevitably follow 
always. 

Adam was the head or root of all ; and his act had 
this tremendous pre-eminence, that it involved all 
ruin, as if all had been on trial for themselves^ and 
all had fallen. 

The facts occurring under God's administration, I 
have supposed could be defended on the same princi- 
ple. I have not supposed that God had different 
principles in regard to facts of a similar nature. My 
belief has been that the same principle that would 
vindicate the one class, would vindicate also the 
other, and that the same weapons by which I can 
repel the attacks of men on the existing order of 
things, would avail to repel the attacks of the infidel 
on the statement in the Bible in regard to the prime- 
val condition of man, and the organization of society. 
I have loved to contemplate the government of God 
as one to find the elements of the same administration 
every where^ and to find the demonstration that one 
part could be sustained by the argument from the 
analogy of acknowledged facts in all the divine ar- 
rangements. I have found a reluctance, therefore, to 
suppose that I was to take a new and independent set 
of principles when approaching the facts that are 
stated in the Bible, and have found nothing that reliev- 
ed my difficulty by the use of the terms "covenant- 
head," and " Meral relation." — The facts in the case 
I have been willing to leave, ibis all otheis are^ to be 
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fillip understood, perhaps only in the clear Ught which 
shall attend all these developments in a future world. 
These are the views which I have always held, and 
intended to express on this subject, so perplexing, and 
so full of controversy. If any expressions occur in 
the Notes on the Romans which seem to convey any 
different views, they do not express the idea clearly 
which I intended to convey, and I profess any willing- 
ness to correct them accordingly, if they are specified. 
The simple facts in the case I hold as they are held 
in the Bible, and in the Confession of Faith. 

[9.] The principles on which I have supposed these 
facts may all be vindicated, I have stated in my Notes, 
p. 129. 

The reasons why I have not chosen to use the 
terms in relation to this transaction which are often 
employed, I shall now proceed, in few words, frankly 
to state: 

1. In regard to the term "covenant," and "covenant, 
or federal head." 

[1.] The terms are never apjdied to the transaction 
with Adam in the Bible. No place has ever been ad- 
duced, where the Hebrew m->a Berith, the Greek a«oen«ii, 
diatheke, or vx^mKn, suntheke, or the English term co- 
venant, is applied in the Scriptures to this transaction. 
Now, I would not altogether reject the use of words 
which are not found in the Bible — ^for there are import- 
ant advantages in the use of the terms Trinity, Per- 
sonj &c., as applied to the divine nature, and of total 
depravity as applied to man, &c. — ^but, assuredly a re- 
luctance to employ these terms, provided the Scripture 
doctrine be retained, cannot be charged as heresy. On 
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this ground I put my defence ; and maintain, that while 
I hold the substantial facts which the Confession of 
Faith designs to state, I am not chargeable with gross 
heresy, for not employing a word that is not found in 
this connexion in the Bible. [2.] The words, to omit 
the use of which is here charged as heresy, would con- 
vey no idea to the class of persons for whom I wrote. 
My aim was, to benefit, mainly, the young ; and I did 
not suppose that it would contribute, materially, to 
their information, to be told that Adam was the '< fede- 
ral head ^ of his posterity. After the numberless times 
which I have heard these terms used, and have found 
them in books of theology, I acknowledge, that the idea 
which they convey to me, has never been as clear and 
explicit as could be conveyed by other terms. It is 
language remote from common life ; not used in refe- 
rence to the common transactions of men ; and very 
imperfectly adapted to the common mind. [3.] The 
terms MC'ere not used in the passages in the Epistle to 
the Romans, on which I was commenting. I did not 
feel myself called on, therefore, to make use of terms 
which the Apostle had not used, and which were not 
necessary to give a fair and fiill idea to his mean- 
ing. [4.] The use of the terms "covenant," and 
" federal headship,^' applied to Adam, is remote from 
the usual signification of the words. They natu- 
rally imply the idea of cywaZ% between the parties — 
the notion of a compact^ where either of the parties 
should be at liberty to decline the agreement. But, 
it is evident, that there could be no such equality 
between God and man ; and though the term "cove- 
nant'' £3 often, in the Bible, applied to transactions 
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between God and men, yet it is evidently in a meta- 
phoriccd sense. The Hebrew word, in accordance 
with a usage in all languages, means, properly, a cam- 
Tpact^ lectgue^ agreement^ between man and man — 
[ Taylor^ Geseniusy&c, ;] a compact " which puts their 
affairs into a new state " — [Taylor's Heb. Con. ;] and 
implies the idea of equality, or liberty to reject the 
terms, &c. It occurs some hundreds of times in the Old 
Testament ; but not in a sin^e instance, it is believed, 
in regard to the transaction with Adam. It is often 
applied, indeed, to transactions between God and man ; 
[See Taylor ;] and, when so used, it is evidently equi- 
valent to law, or constitution ; and had the term been 
applied to the transaction with Adam, it would have 
been as proper as its use in the other transactions with 
men which are mentioned. The simple observation in 
my " Notes" is, that the term is not used in regard 
to the transaction in the Bible ; and whatever may be 
the bearing of the remark, such is the unquestionable 
fact. [5.] To many minds, the term conveys an errone- 
ous idea. It has been made the basis of false doctrines 
in regard to the subject of the imputation of Adam's 
sin. It constitutes, in fact, the arffument by which 
many defend their peculiar views of the imputation of 
the sin of Adam on his posterity, on the supposition of 
a personal identity between him and his descendants. 
And there are many men, perhaps, who hold that doc- 
trine, who would be themselves surprised to learn 
how entirely their views are based on the supposition 
of a covenant with Adam, of which the Bible says 
nothing. As it was not my intention to teach that 
doctrine, it did not appear desirable to retain tl^e use 
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of language which seemed to lead to it. [6.] So far as 
I have examined the standards, the phrase, " federal 
or covenant head," is not to be found in the Confes* 
sion of Faith^ or in the Catechisms of the Presbyterian 
Church. Not to use them, therefore, cannot be 
charged as heresy. [7.] The Confession of Faith 
evidently means, by the term " covefianti^ a ctmstitu- 
turn or law. Thus in chap. xix. h 1, it says, " God 
gave to Adam a law, as a covenant of works by 
which he bound him, and all his posterity, to personal, 
entire, exact, and perpetual, obedience,** <fec. And 
again, § 2 : " The law, after his fall, continued to be 
a perfect rule of righteousness," <kc. And again, § 3 : 
" Beside this law, commonly called moral, God was 
pleased," &c. In these places, it is evident that the 
framers of the Confession did not intend to use the 
term " covenant" in its strict and proper sense, but as 
synonymous with law, and as expressive of the same 
thing as the " moral law" which was given to Adam 
as a moral agent ; and in this sense it denotes the 
law, or constitution, under which man was placed. 
My answer, therefore, is, [1] that the term covenant 
is not applied to the transaction in the Bible — ^which 
is all that I affirmed ; and [2] that I hold the substan-^ 
tial doctrine on the subject — ^the same statement of 
facts about the effect of Adam's sin on his posterity, 
which occurs in the Confession of Faith. 

It has been said indeed that a representative may be 
appointed to act for a people, very few of whom concur 
in his appointment. Thus it is said, that <* Under the 
British Constitution, not a twenty-j&fth part of the 
people have the right of sufirage ; and yet the paiha- 
16 
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ment is regarded as representing the whole nation, and 
their acts binding on all. In France the proportioii^ 
is still less. And in our own country not more than 
one-sixth of the people have a voice in the choice of 
the representatives of the people." Bib. Rep. vii. 333, 
334. To this the reply is obvious. Consentj exmr 
tracts of some kind is essential to the idea of represen- 
tation in England, France, and America, alike. The 
moment a mem should claim the right of acting a» 
representative, without the proper form of consent and 
contract, his claim would be rejected at once. Fur- 
ther, it is, in fact, in these cases, a contract not only 
with the party who may appoint, or the small num- 
ber, of voters, but it is the consent of the nation who 
have adopted the constitution that it shall be thus 
governed. Every mem who chooses to live under 
such a government gives his consent to this arrange- 
ment ; and though he may have his preferences ia 
regard to individuals, yet he consents that the man 
who shall be chosen in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the constitution, shall be his representative, 
and consents to be bound by his acts. The moment 
.this doctrine is denied, the idea of representation 
ceases. If he does not consent to be bound by his 
acts, though he might individually prefer another, 
one of two things would follow, either he must with-> 
draw from the nation and place himself beyond its- 
jurisdiction, or he must be regarded as rearing the 
standard of rebellion, and defy its laws. 

There is a more remote sense in which the word 
representative is sometimes used, though in a loose 
W unauthorized manner. It is where it is applied 
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to a guardian in law to manage the affiurs of a minor. 
[Bib. Bep. yii. 334.] But in this case the idea of re- 
presentation ceases, and it is believed that the tenn 
is not appUed to the transaction in the books which 
treat on the subject. The idea of guardianship, not 
of representation, is that which is conveyed and re- 
tained in the appointment. HThe court of chancery 
acting for the country, takes the place of the natural 
parent, to do what the natural parent would do, and 
makes the appointment ; and as the true idea in rela- 
tion to my parent's acting is not that he is my repre- 
sentative, so is the true idea of a guardian. See 
2 Kent, 219. Who would think of calling his father 
his representative? In what laws or language of 
men, is this term used in this relation? In testa* 
mentary guardianship, where a guardian is appointed 
by the will of a £BL(her, the guardian might be called 
the representative of the father, though this language 
is not in fiict used in the ccHirts, but in no conceivable 
sense as the representative of the child! See 2 Kent, 
224 A legal representative is never an ancestor, a 
parent, or a guardian, but an heir is in law called a 
legal representative, as he, by a fiction of the old Ro- 
man lawy is supposed to represent the person of the 
ancestor, where it was held, as Kent. sap, <^by a 
strange feature of law, that the heir was the same per- 
son 1^ the ancestor." 4 Kent, 379. Affected I may 
be with the loss of character, property, and health, by 
the 6onduct of a father or a guardian, yet it is not die 
idea of representation, but by a constitution of thmgs^^ 
to be called by another name I do not regard myself 
as blameworthy, nor do I snififfose that the aiqpointment 
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to act as a representative, was ever made. Com. 
2 Kent, 219, &c. 

Now, I admit, that to this arrangement in human 
government, and in the divine government, I cheer- 
fully submit. I admit the authority of a court to ap- 
point a man to act as guardian in the place of the 
natural parent, or as the representative of the state, 
who, on the death of the parent, becomes loco paren- 
tis to the child. I admit the perfect propriety of God's 
appointing the existing state of things 'as a moral 
governor, and so ordaining as that the conduct of 
Adam should so affect the character and destiny of 
all his posterity ; but to call either the one or the 
other a representative, is a violation of one of the 
essential principles of such a representation ; it stands 
apart from the common use of language ; from the 
common sense of men ; and from an original, deeply 
fixed principle in the human mind ; and in all law 
this consent or appointment is essential to all proper 
ideas of agency or representation. 

With great propriety, therefore, and in entire accor- 
dance with all the modes of speech and thinking 
among men, has the Bible — and the Confession of 
Faith also — abstained from the use of the term repre* 
sentative, as applied to the transaction with Adam. 
How my neglecting to employ such a term can be 
construed as heresy, is a question of difficult solution. 
Our Confession of Faith was drawn up by men admi- 
rably skilled in the use of language. The terms which 
are employed, are, usually at least, employed with 
great precision, and with admirable guards against 
^construction. The men who framed it were pro- 
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pressed their ideas with great accuracy. That the 
term is found in books of theology is undeniable ; but 
the only inquiry of any moment here is, whether it is 
to be found in the Bible, or the Confession of Faidi. 
Th€ use of the term in the books of theology, I have 
Y^itured to call a mere << philosophical speoulation.^ 
Notes, p. 128. Whether in thus urging the jMropriety 
of using language as it is found in common life, in 
the lexicons, in books of law, the Bible, and Confes- 
sion of Faith, I have acted erroneously, remains for 
the Presbytery to judge. 

2. In regard to the other term — " representative" — 
I remark, in general, that its use was avoided for tfae 
same reasons which have led me to prefer not to use 
the terms " covenant" and « federal head." My spe- 
eific defence against this charge, however, is this, 
(a) The terms representative and representatitm^ are 
not to be found in the Bible as applicable to this tran- 
saction. In expressing my views of this transaction, 
I have supposed it better, for the purposes which I 
had in view, to confine myself, as strictly as possible, 
to the language of the Scriptures. (6) The term, so 
far as I know, is not to be found in the Confession of 
Faith, or the Catechisms of the Church. I have not 
felt myself called on, therefore, to make use of this 
term in order to maintain my orthodoxy ; nor is it 
easily seen how a failure to do this can be construed 
into heresy, (c) The term most obviously, and to 
most minds inevitably conveys an idea which never 
could have existed in regard to the transaction with 
Adam. I tuean the consent of those who are repre- 

16* 
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senied. Now it is evident that no such consent oS 
the posterity of Adam that he should act for them, 
no appointment of him by themselves to act as their 
representative, could ever have existed. In this tran- 
saction they were not consulted ; nor were they ap- 
prized of any such arrangement. I say that the word 
most obviously, and to most minds inevitably conveys 
this idea. A representative is defined to be << an 
agent, deputy, or substitute, who supplies the place of 
another, or others, being invested with his or their 
authority. — Webster. This idea is familiar to us. 
An attorney is the representative of his client or enb* 
ployer. " Attorney is an ancient English word,. and 
signifieth one that is set in the turn, stead, or place of 
another — ^whose warrant from his master is ponii 
loco 8U0 talem attorncUum suunii which setteth in 
his own turn or place such a man to be his attorney. 
Coke upon Littleton, iii. p. 352. A member of the 
House of Commons, or of the House of Representa- 
tives, is the representative of his constituents. An 
ambassador is the representative of his government or 
nation abroad. In all these, and in all the other cases 
i^f agency i the obvious and natural idea is, that there 
hall been a delegation of authority or power to act in 
the case, from the person or persons in behalf of 
whom the representative acts. Where there is a de- 
parture from this, or where the agent exceeds his in- 
structions, the i^presentative character of his doings 
is destroyed, and becomes void, " If the agent does 
what he is authorized to do, and something more, it 
will be good as far as he was authorized to go, and the 
'cess only would be void. 2 Kent^ p. 19^ « Tha 
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principal cannot be bound if the agent exceeds hid 
power." Ibid. 620. This principle in regard to 
agency, that the power to act is founded on ^< contract 
either express or implied/' is abundantly stated in the 
books that profess to treat on the subject. I beg leave ^ 
particularly to read from Kent's Commentaries, vol. 
ii. p. 613, 614, 616, 616, 617 : « Agency is founded 
upon a contract either express or implied, by which 
otie of the parties confides to the other the manage^ 
ment of some business to be transacted in his name^ 
or on his account, and by which the other assumes to 
do the business, and to render an account of it. The 
authority of the agent may be created by deed or wri- 
ting, or verbally without writing ; and for the ordi- 
nary purposes of business or commerce, the latter is 
sufficient. The agency may be inferred from the re- 
lation of the parties, and the nature of the employ^ 
ment, without proof of any express appointment. 
It is sufficient that there be satisfactory evidence 
that the principal employed the agent, and that the 
agent undertook the trust. The extent of the autho- 
rity of an agent will sometimes be varied or extended 
on the ground of implied authority, according to the 
pressure of circumstances connected with the busi- 
ness with which he is intrusted. 

« The agency must be antecedently given, or sub- 
sequently adopted ; and in the latter case there must 
be some act of recognition. But an acquiescence in 
the assumed agency of another, when the acts of the 
agent are brought to the knowledge of the principal, 
is equivalent to an express authority. Thus, where a 
person sent his servant to a shop-keeper for goods 
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upon credit, and paid for them afterwards, atid sent 
the same servant again to the same place for goods, and 
with money to pay for them, and the servant embez- 
zled the cash, the master was held answerable for the 
goods, for he had given credit to his servant by adopt- 
ing his former act. It is the prior conduct of the 
principal that affords just ground to infer a continu- 
ance of the agency in that particular business ; and 
the rule is founded on obvious principles of justice and 
policy." 

Such was the defence in regard to this charge 
which I made before the Presbjrtery. In that defence, 
I judged it proper, as my trial was to be on the 
*< Notes on the Romans'' as they were at first published, 
to state the reasons why the statements were made 
which I did make. On that defence the Presbytery 
acquitted me of holding any dangerous error, or 
heresy ; or, in other words, judged that I had not de- 
parted materially from the " system of doctrine taught 
in the holy Scriptures." Since that time, however, I 
have made some changes in the exceptionable passages 
In the Notes on the Romans, which I trust will re- 
move all cause of offence, and produce peace. Those 
changes I have made for reasons which I have stated 
in the preface to the corrected edition, and which are 
briefly these: 1. I^ome of the expressions in the former 
editions had been misunderstood ; some I have since 
seen to have been ambiguous ; and some have given 
offence. I have found that without abandoning any 
principle of interpretation, or any views of doctrine 
which I wished to express, I could change them in a 
manner that would move clesufly convey my meaning. 
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2. A sincere desire to do all in my power to allay ex* 
dtement, and to produce peace, and restore confidence 
in the churches, has led to the wish to make my work 
as little exceptionable as possible. Where brethren 
have been offended : where the expressions were am- 
biguous, or where a different phraseology would re- 
move the cause of offence, I have felt it my duty and 
privilege to make a change, and have done it. 3. 
The trial before the Presbytery showed exactlj/ where 
changes were desirable, if they could be made. It 
made me acquainted with the precise nature and ex- 
tent of the objections to the book. Before this trial I 
could not have made them so well; and after the 
charges were brought, and while the trial was pend- 
ing, I felt that it would appear as if I were driven to 
an abandonment of principle, if I should make the 
alterations. When the trial was complete, and my 
Presbytery had acquitted me, I then felt that it was a 
proper time for me to endeavor to allay the excite- 
ment, and to silence the voice of alarm. The motives 
which led to those changes, were a sincere desire to 
do all in my power to promote peace, and to make 
my work better. Both I thought might be done, and 
the attempt has been sincerely made, with an exr 
pectation that the alterations might be satisfisustory 
to all. 

In the changes which have been made on this sub* 
ject, I desire that it may be distinctly adverted to, thai 
I have omitted — 1. All that has been excepted against, 
in regard to the use of the words " covenant head,'* 
and " representative." In place of the statements on 
this subject which have given offence, other states 
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ments have been introduced, which accord, so far as 
I know, with the doctrines every where now held, 
which express views that I have always entertained, 
but which, I admit, were not fully expressed in the 
former editions. 2. The exception which was taken 
to the expression in the Confession of Faith, " they 
sinned in him," (p. 117,) has been removed, and in the 
place of that the following phraseology has been sub- 
stituted, viz. (p. 117.) " As his posterity had not then 
an existence, they could not commit actual transgres- 
sion. Sin is the transgression of the law by a moral 
agent; and as the interpretation ^because all have 
sinned' meets the argument of the apostle, and as the 
Greek favors that certainly as much as it does the 
other, it is to be preferred." On this subject, it is 
hoped that all cause of offence is taken away. And 
as that was the only repression in the Confession of 
Faith to which exception was formally taken in the 
Notes on the Romans, the change which is now made 
has removed all cause of offence on this subject 3* 
A similar change has been made in pp. 120, 121, on 
which the fifth charge is partly based, where it was 
denied that Adam " was the federal head or repre- 
sentative of the race." Instead of this statement, the 
following has been substituted, in which that denial is 
wholly omitted, viz. pp. 120, 121. "The reason is, 
that Adam was the first of the race ; he was the foun- 
tain, the head, the father : and the consequences of that 
first act could be seen every where. By a divine con- 
stitution the race was so connected with him that it 
was made certain, that if he fell, all would come into 
' e world with a nature depraved, luid'^snbject to 
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calamity and death, luid would be treated as if fidlen, 
and his sin would thus spread crime, and wo, and 
death, every where. The evil effects of the apostacy 
were every where seen ; and the object of the aposde 
was to show that the plan of salvation was adapted to 
meet and more than countervail the evil effects of the 
fall. He argued, &c." 4. In regard to the relation 
which Adam sustained to his posterity, a very im* 
portant change has been made in this edition. The 
128th page, in which the exceptionable statements 
were made, on which the charge is based, has been 
entirely cancelled, and the following substituted in its 
place, viz. 

<< The following remarks may express the doctrines 
which are established by this much-contested and dif- 
ficult passage. 1. Adam was created holy ; capable of 
obeying law ; yet free to fall. 2, A law was given him 
adapted to his condition — simple, plain, easy to be 
obeyed, and fitted to give human nature a trial in cir- 
cumstances as favorable as possible. 3. Its violation 
exposed him to the threatened penalty as he had un- 
derstood it, and to. all the collateral woes which it 
might carry in its train — ^involving, as subsequent de- 
velopments showed, the loss of God's favor ; his dis- 
pleasure evinced in man's toil, and sweat, and sickness, 
and death ; in hereditary depravity, and the curse, and 
the pains of hell forever. 4. Adam was the head of the 
race ; he was the fountain of being ; and human nature 
was so far tried in him, that it may be said he was on 
trial, not for himself alone, but for his posterity, inas- 
much as his fall would involve them in ruin. Many 
have chosen to call this a covenant, and to speak of him 
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as a federal head ; and if the above account is the idea 
involved in these terms, the explanation is not excep- 
tionable. As the word covenant, however, is not ap- 
plied in the transaction in the Bible, and as it is liable 
to be misunderstood, others prefijr to speak of it as a 
law given to Adam, and as a divine constitution under 
which he was placed. 5. His posterity are, in conse- 
quence of his sin, subjected to the same train of ills as 
if they had been personally the transgressors. Not that 
they are regarded as personally ill-deserving or crimi- 
nal for his sin. God reckons things as they are, and 
not falsely, [see Note ch. iv. 3.] and his imputations are 
all according to truth. He regarded Adam as standing 
at the head of his race ; and regards and treats all his 
posterity as coming into the world subject to pain, and 
death, and depravity, as a consequence of his sin. See 
Note, p. 122. This is the Scriptural idea of imputa- 
tion ; and this is what has been commonly meant, 
when it has been said, that " the guilt of his first 
sin," not the sin itself, '• is imputed to his posterity.'' 
6. There is something antecedent to the moral action of 
his posterity, and growing out of the relation which 
they sustain to him, which makes it certain that they 
will sin as soon as they begin to act as moral agents. 
What this is, we may not be able to say ; but we may 
be certain, that it is not physical depravity, or any cre:*> 
ated essence of the soul, or anything which prevents the 
first act of sin from being voluntary. This hereditary 
tendency to sin, has been usually called " Original Sin," 
and this the Apostle evidently teaches. 7. As an in- 
fant comes into the world with a certainty that he will 
sin as soon as he becomes a moral agent here, there is 
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the same certainty, that, if he were removed to eternity. - 
he would sin there also unless he were changed. There 
is, therefore, neecl of the blood of the atonement, and 
of the agency of the Holy Ghost, that an infant may 
be saved. The facts here stated, accord with all 
the analogy in the moral government of God. The 
drunkard secures as a result, commonly, ^at his family 
be reduced to be^ary, want, and wo. A pirate, or a 
traitor, will whelm not himself only, but his family in 
ruin. Such is the great law, or constitution, on which 
society is now organized ; and, we are not to be sur- 
prised, that the same principle occurred in the primary 
organization of human afiairs. 9. As this is the &ct 
every where, the analogy disarms all objections which 
have been made against the scriptural statements of 
the effects of the sin of Adam. If just notr, it was just 
then. If it exists wo^, it existed thefiiP 

These passages express my real sentiments, and are 
now a part of the book. So far ais I know, they ex- 
press the doctrine of the Bible, and the main and 
essential doctrine of Calvinism as set forth in the Con- 
fession of Faith, and ais understood by the great mass 
of ministers in the Presbyterian Churchy All that can 
be reasonably asked of a man who has, in any manner, 
expressed himself so as to be misapprehended, or so as 
to give offence, is, that the cause of the offence i^ould 
be removed. Desirous of doing this, and of stating 
more clearly what I have always believed, I have madle 
the alterations noticed above, and which I believp will 
be satisfactory to the great mass of ministers and mem- 
bers of the churches. I may just remark, that those 
alterations were made before the meeting of the Synod, 

17 
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and that this statement* was designed to constitute a 
part of my defence. 

Charge VI 

The mzth eharge is, *< That I deny that the lint nn of Adam is 
imputed to his posterity/' 

Proof 1, p. 10. " A melancholy instance of this [substituting the- 
ory for fact] we have in the account which the apostle gives (ch. y.) 
about the effect of the sin of 'Adam. The simple fact is stated that 
that sin was followed by the sin and ruin of all his posterity. 'Yet he 
offers no explanation of the foci. He leaves it as indubitable; and as 
not demanding an explanation in his argument, perhaps as not admit- 
ting it. This is the whole of his doctrine on that subjeet. Yet men 
have not been satisfied with that. They have sought for a theory to 
account for it. And many suppose they have found it in the doctrine 
that the sin of Adam is vm^futedf or set over by an arbitrary arrange- 
ment t6 beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held to be respon- 
sible for a deed committed by a man thousands of years before they 
viere bom. This is the theory , and men insensibly forget that it is 
mere theory,** 

Proof 2| p. 117. (3.) *' It comports with the apostle's srgument to 
state a cause why all died, and not to state that men sinned in Adam. 
It would require sn addUional statement to see how thai could be a 
cause. (4.) The expression, ' in whom all have sinned,' conveys no 
intelligible idea. As men had not an existence then in any sense, they 
could not then sin. What idea is conveyed to men of common under- 
standing, by the expression, * They sinned in bimi' The meaning of 
the expression, therefore, clearly is, because all faaye sinned all die." 

" I'understand it, therefore, as referring to the fact that men sin, 
tin in their ovm persons—sin themselves^M, indeed, how can they sin 
in any other way 1 — and that therefore they die." ^'^ 

Proof 3, p. 119. " The difference contemplated, Bom. 1^ 14, is not 
that Adam was an actual sinner, and that theyhad sinned only by tm- 
putation. For, (1.) The expression to sin by imputation, is unintel' 
ligible, and conveys no idea. (2.) The apostle makes no such dis- 
tinction, and conveys no such idea. (3.) His very dbject is different. 
It is to show that they were actual sinners s that they transgressed 
law ; and the proof of this is that they died. (4) It is utterly absunl 
to suppose that men, from the time of Adam to Moses, were sinners 
onty by imputation." « 

Proof 4, p. 119. " Death reigned ; and this prores that they ' 
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sinnen. If it should be said that the death of infa/idi would pfOTO 
that tkey were sinnen alao, I answer— (a) That this was an inference 
which the apostie does not draw, and for which he is not responsible. 
It is not affirmed by him. (b) If it did refer to infants, what would it 
^ prove % Not that the sin of Adam was imputed, but that they were 
ptrsmially guiHy and transgressors. For this is the only point to which 
the argument.tends. The apostle says not one word about imputation. 
He does not even refer to infants by name ; nor does he here introduce 
at all the doctrine of imputation. All this is mere philosophy intro- 
duced to explain difficulties; but whether true or fidse; whethef tke 
theory explains or embarrasses the subject, it is not needful here to in- 
quire. (3.) The verf easpression here is against the supposition that 
infants are intended, and that the sin of Adam is imputed to them. 
The doctrine of imputation has been, that infants were personally 
guilty of Adam's sin; that they * sinned in him;' that there was a 
personal identity constituted between them and Adam; (see Edwards 
on Original Sin;) and that therefore his sin was theirs^'aa really and 
truly as if committed by themselves. Yet here the apostle says, that 
those of whom he was speaking had not sinned * after the similitude 
of Adam's transgression. But if the doctrine of imputation be tniei 
it ia certain that they not only had siimed after the similitude of his 
transgression, but had sinned the very identical sin. It was precisely 
like him ; it was the very thing itself; and they were answerable for 
ihat very sin as their own. This doctrine, therefore, cannot be in- 
tended here." 

Proof 5, p. 131. " Nor have we a right to assume that this [ver. 
15,] teacnes the doctrine of the imputation of the sin of Adam to his 
posterity. For, (1.) The apostle says nothing of it (2.) That doc- 
trine is nothing but an effort to explain the mawMr of an event 
which the Apostle Paul did not think it proper to attempt to explain. 
(3.) That doctrine is in fact no explanation. It is introducing an addi- 
tional difficulty. For to say that I am guilty of the sin of another in 
which I had no agency, is no ea^Umation, but is involving me in ad- 
ditional difficulty still more perplexing, to ascertain how such a doc- 
trine can possibly be just." 

Proof 6, p. ^nf. " The word is in no instance used to express the 
idea of imptdrng tha)t to one which belongs to another. It here either 
means, that this was ky a constitviion of divine appointment that 
(hey in fhet became fiimerx, or simply declares they were so ia ftcL 
There is not the eligfatest intimation that it was by imputation. 

Piroof 7, p. 138. As quoted under V. p. 10. 
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How inconsistent this is with the Standards, wiH b^ seen in Con. 
Chap.Vl.iii.iT. Lar. Cat. 22, 25. Sh. Cat. 18. 

My general reply to this charge is, that it is no 
where taught in the Confession of Faith. that "the 
fibrst sin of Adam" was " imputed to his posterity ;" or 
that his sin at all was imputed. The doctrine is there 
Sitated to be that " the guilt of this sin was impu- 
ted, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity descending from them 
by ordinary generation." Con. of Faith, ch. vi. § 3. 
And Lar. Cat. Qr. 25. " The sinfulness of that estate 
whereinto man fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam's 
first sin," <fec. And Sh. Cat. d. 18. This may appear 
to be a minute distinction, but it is a real one, an ac- 
curate one, and a very material one. To impute sin 
itself to a man is one thing ; to impute the obligation 
to punishment, is another thing. The latter is the 
doctrine of the standards ; tiie former is not. And the 
fact that the denial of the former, is charged on me as 
a departure from the standards, shows, with other 
things, the exceedingly loose and ill-digested manner 
in which these charges have been drawn up." 

But in order to meet this charge more fully, it is 
necessary for me to explain, a little more at length 
what I |ctually meant to deny in the portions of my 
books which are referred to. In order to do this, it is 
proper to observe that there |iave been ^Ar66 principal 
theories defended in regard to the relation which we 
sustain to Adam. 

The first is, that which may be denominated as th^ 
'doctrine of the abler Calvinistic writers. It consists 
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in the statement that the posterity of Adam are not 
condenmed for his sin as being the sin of another 
charged on them, but, tis truly and properly theirs ; 
that they are subject to condemnation, not as in them-* 
selves innocent beings made guilty by imputation, but 
as being guilty, or ill-deserving^ aiA thus condemned* 
for a sin which they are reckoned to hare committed 
IN their head and representative ; that they are regard- 
ed as having in tsict committed that sin, and as deserv- 
edly to be punished for it. According to this view, 
Qod's imputations are according to truth, and the pos- 
terity of Adam are condemned because they deserve to 
be condemned ; and are personally blameworthy for 
Adam's sin as being one with him, so that it is in fact 
their own. In order to explain and defend this, the 
advocates of this doctrine resorted to the theory that 
there is a personal identity constituted between Adam 
and his posterity, in the same way as God baa " arbi- 
trarUy^^ [Edwards] constituted an identity between 
A when a child, and A. when forty years of age; by 
which A. at forty is responsible for the acts of A. at 
twelve ; because, having been constituted the same 
person, he deserves to be so held as responsible. In 
like manner, it was held, that by an "arbitrary'' 
arrangment, or constitution, an identity was consti- 
tuted between Adam and his posterity, so that they 
are to be held responsible for his acts. The pecur 
liarity of this theory, in contradistinction from that 
which I shall next mention is, that men are condemn- 
ed not for the sin of another, but for a siA which is 
truly and properly theirs ; that they are blameworthy 
for the sin of Adam ; that they are subjected to /7ic9mA" 
17* 
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ment for it on the same principle as the murderer of 
yesterday is punished to day for the crime ; that God's 
imputations are therefore strictly according to truth ; 
that he reckons things as they are ; and adjudges 
those to be guilty only who are guilty. In this theory, 
therefore, when the older writers speak ofimptUaiumf 
they mean that God imputes to men only what pro- 
perly belongs to them ; when they say we are guilty 
of Adam's sin, they mean diat we are under obligation 
to punishment strictly for antecedent crime and iU-de- 
sert ; and when they speak of punishment, they mean 
those penal ills which are the proper expression of the 
indignation of a moral governor against personal de- 
merit and crime. Every thing in this theory is con- 
sistent, and carried out, and language is used in its 
obvious and acknowledged sense. 

It has been denied that this doctrine was that of the 
older Calvinists. [See Bib. Rep. vii. 327-331 ; ii. 436- 
. 439, &c.] I admit that there is some confusion of 
laiiguage in the older write^rs, and that perhaps their 
statements are not always consistent. My object is 
to show, by extracts, that this was a theory that was 
held! 

I begin with Edwards, who in a profound treatise 
on original sin, may be presumed to have examined 
the statements of his predecessors. His doctrine is in 
the following words : 

<< I think it would go &r towards directing us to the 
more clear conception and right statement of this 
affair, were we steadily to bear this in mind: — ^that 
God in every step of his proceeding with Adam, in 
relation to the covenant or con$tituti(^n established 
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with him, looked on his posterity as being one with 
him. And though he dealt more immediately with 
Adam, it yet was as the head of the whole body, and 
the root of the whole tree ; and in his proceedings 
with him he dealt with all the branches, as if they 
had b^n then existing in their root. 

<< From« which it will follow, that both guilt or ex- 
posedness to punishment, and also depravity of heart, 
came upon Adam's posterity, just as they came upon 
him, as much as if he and they had all co-existed, like 
a tree with many branches ; allowing only for the dif- 
ference necessarily resulting from ^e place Adam 
stood in as the head and root of the whole. Other- 
wise, it is as if, in every step of proceeding, every 
alteration in the root had been attended in the same 
instant with the same alteration throughout the whole 
tree, in each individual branch. I think this will na- 
turally follow, on the supposition of a eonstittUed one- 
ness or* identity of Adam and his posterity in the 
affair." P. 542, 543. 

" From what has been observed it may appear that 
there is no sure ground to conclude, that it must be 
an absurd and impossible thing for the race of man- 
kind truly to partake of the sin of the first apostacy, 
so as that this, in reality and propriety, shall become 
their sin ; by virtue of a real union between the root 
and branches of mankind, [truly and properly availing 
to such a consequence,] established by the Author of 
the whole system of the universe; to whose establish- 
ments are owing all propriety and reality of union, 
in any part of the system ; and by virtue of the full 
consent of the hearts of Adam's posterity to this apos^ 
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tacy. And therefore the sin of the apostacy is noi 
theirsy merely because Ood imputes it to them ; but 

IT IS TRULY AND PROPERLY THEIRS, and On that 

ground Ood imputes it to themP P. 659. 

And in support of this doctrine of constituted one- 
ness or identity ^ Edwards enters into a {Nrotracted 
metaph^jrsical argument, to prore that all identity is 
constituted in the same way by the arrangement of 
God ; and that personal identity, and so the deriva-" 
tion of the pollution and guilt of past sins in the same 
person, depends on an arbitrary divine constitutiony 
(p. 649-667 ;) and, therefore, that God may << esta- 
blish a constitution, whereby the natural posterity of 
Adam, proceeding from him, much as. the buds and 
branches from the stock or root of a tree, should be 
treated as one with him,'' &c. P. 667. The essential 
idea in the theory of Edwards is, that there is a con- 
stituted oneness or identity between Adam and his 
posterity, constituted in the same way as personal 
identity is every where ; and that his sin is truly and 
properly theirs^ and is therefore charged on them ; 
and that this sin so charged on them is distinct from 
' their original corruption and depravity. This he 
expressly states on p. 643. 

That the same was the doctrine of Stapfer, an 
eminent divine of Zurich, in Switzerland, is proved 
abundantly by Edwards' Works, vol. ii. p. 646 : " See- 
ing all Adam's posterity are derived from their first 
parent as their root, the whole of the human kind with 
its root, may be considered as constituting but one 
whole or mass," &c. "Seeing, therefore, that Adam 
with all his posterity coilstituted but one moral per^ 
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^071, and axe united in the same covenant, and are 
transgressors in the same law, they are also to be 
looked upon as having, in a moral estimation, com- 
mitted the same transgressions of the law, both in 
. number and in kind." 

Thus Calvin says, [Comm. on Ronl. v. 17,] that *'by 
the sin of Adam we are condemned, not by imputa- 
tion alone, as if the punishment due to another's guilt 
were exacted from us, but we endure his punishment 
because we are chargeable with his criminality, since 
our nature being vitiated in him is chargeable with 
the criminality of iniquity — " non per solam imputa- 
tionem damnamur, ac si aliena peccati exigeretur a 
nobis poena ; sed ideo poetumi ejus sustinemus aui a 
ET cuLPAE' suMus REi." The Same doctrine Calvin 
teaches in his Institutes, B. 11, ch. i. 38 : << And this 
liableness to punishment,'' says he, '< arises not from 
the delinquency of another, neque est alieni delicti — 
for when it is said that the sin of Adam renders us 
obnoxious to tiie divine judgment, it is not to be un- 
derstood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly 
loaded with the guilt of his sin. Wherefore Augus- 
tine, though he frequently calls it the sin of another, 
the more carefully to indicate its transmission to us 
by propagation, yet at the same time he also asserts 
it properly to belong to each individual, prapriufn 
unicuiqueP << And, therefore, he continues, " infants 
themselves, as they bring their condemnation into the 
world with them, are rendered obnoxious to punish- 
ment by their own sinfulness, not by the sinfulness 
ofanoth^,^ Idem. 

Stapfer also lays down the doctrine of original sin 
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in the same manner. "God, in imputing this sin, 
finds the whole moral person (the human race) al- 
EEADT a sinner J and not merely constituted as such." 
Polem. Theo. ch. xvi. 63. 

Boston [Body of Divinity, vol. 1. p. 308,] says, — 
" Adam's sin is imputed to us because it is ours. For 
God doth not reckon a thing to be ours which is not 
so ; for God's justice doth not punish men for a sin 
which is in no way theirs. As if ^ person that has the 
plague infect others, they die by their own plague, and 
not by that of another." 

Turretin held the same doctrine — ^that we are con- 
demned for his sin because it is properly oursj and 
because we are ill-deserving. Thus, speaking of all 
as djring in Adam, he says : << They have sinned in 
him, and are bound with him (communi culpa) in a 
common criminality, for no one can deserve (mereri) 
death, unless he has with him, (Adam) and in him, a 
comm^m sin, which is the cause of death. So that we 
are said to sin in him, not merely in the way of effi- 
ciency, as the cause by which sin is propagated, but 
as in the way [demeriti] of ill-desert." TheoL' 
p. 693. Again ; " Justice," says Turretin, " does not 
inflict punishment except upon him who deserves it : 
[merenti] for in the imputation of Adam's sin, the jus- 
tice of God does not inflict punishment upon him that 
does not deserve it, [immerenti,] but upon him, that 
DOES DESERVE IT," [mcreuti.] P. 687. 

The sentiments of these men, who were surely 
competent to state what old Calvinism was, cannot 
be mistaken. Their doctrine was, that men are con- 
demned for the sin of Adam, not as charged or impu- 
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ted to them, being innocent, but as being a sin trtdy 
and properly their,s. . There wlus a oneness consti- 
tuted between them and Adam ; and they were rec- 
koned as having sinned in him, and as being ill-de- 
BERviNG or criminal for the offence. 

Believing this to be the form of the Calvinism of the 
older schools ; regarding these men as competent to 
explain what they meant, it was my intention to ex- 
press my dissent from it ; and I wish now to be under* 
stood as so doings ^Without entering at large into the 
reasons why I did this, I may state in general that I 
did it because, 1. I did not find it in the passages on 
which I was commenting, nor elsewhere in the Bible. 
2. I regarded it, notwithstanding the ingenious rei^ 
soning of Edwards, whose opinion I do not readily 
or willingly dissent from, on any subject, as a violation 
' of the principles of common sense, and at war with 
the common apprehensions of men. All our notions 
of identity are confounded by it, and all our views of 
justice destroyed. If an identity can be "arbitrarily" 
constituted between Adam and his posterity, it may be 
between any two or more individuals of that race, and 
justice would be confounded and perverted forever. 
It would be impossible to have any clear and determi- 
nate potions of moral ageucy, of law, of the use of 
conscience or consciousness ; would confound all our 
conceptions of justice, and all ideas of distinct person- 
ality, and throw society into a common mass, where 
an arbitrary being might cause his judgments to de- 
scend on any individuals on whom he might choose 
to charge the crime, and over whom he might choose 
to distribute criminality. Every man feels thatjidentity 
cannot be thus constituted; and to attempt to make 
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laws, under such a system of things, would be a bur- 
lesque on legislation. 3. I supposed that the doctrine 
was abandoned by the great mass of ministers and 
members of the Presbyterian Church, and was held 
by few in these times. And 4. I found that it was 
expressly abandoned and disclaimed by those whom I 
had been accustomed to regard as my instructors in 
the doctrines of religion. Thus the Biblical Reper- 
tory eipressly disclaims it. [Vol. ii. p. 90.] Speaking 
of Adam's sin, it is said that << his IToluntary act may 
be reckoned that of his descendants not indeed strictly 
and properly y [for those not bom could not perform 
an act."] And again, vol. ii. p. 436 — " We deny that 
his act was properly and personally our act; and that 
the moral turpitude of that sin was transferred tons," 
The doctrine here is, that men are not blameworthy 
or iVrdeserving on account of the sin of Adam. 6. 
The conductors of the Biblical Repertory inform us 
that this is the prevalent and uniform doctrine of " old 
Calvinists of different denominations" in this coimtry. 
And again, [vol. ii. p. 448,] they say, " the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam's sin includes neither the idea 
of any mysterious union of the human race with him, 
so that his sin is strictly and properly theirs, nor that 
of a transfer of moral character." And in vol. ii. p. 
91, they say that " personal acts cannot be transferred ;" 
, and that « the ill desert of one man cannot be trans- 
ferred to another;" which is sayingj in almost so many 
words, that we cannot be regarded as ill-deserving or 
criminal^ for the sin of Adam^-the very doctrine 
which I designed to teach. See also Bib. Rep. iii. p. 
410. 6. The same thing is stated, wd the same doc- 
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trine of the older Calvinists rejected, in a Tract on 
Presbyterianispi by Dr. Miller, published by the "Doc- 
trinal Tract Society of the Synod of Philadelphia," 
pp. 36, 37. 

The second theory on the subject of imputation is 
the following; and is supposed to be a very prevalent 
opinion in the Presbyterian Church. It consists in the 
doctrine that the sin, of Adam is not reckoned or im- 
puted to his posterity as truly and properly tfteirsj 
as that for which they are blameworthy or ill-deserv- 
ing, but is theirs simply by imputation, or putatively ; *- 
that a sin is reckoned to them, or charged on them, 
which they never committed, and that they are sub- 
jected to punishment for that sin without being per- 
sonally or really to blame. A part of this punishiQent 
is said to consist in the sin itself with which man 
comes into the world, and a part in the penal suffer- 
ings to which he is subjected in this life and the world 
to come, and which' are in all respects the same as if 
the infant had himself committed the sin. This is said 
to be by a' sovereign arrangement of God appointing 
Adam to be in all respects the representative of his 
posterity. This statement is ihfctt which.is made in 
the Biblical Repertory, vol. ii. p. 90 — "his (Adam's) . 
voluntary act may be reckoned that of his descendants, 
not indeed strictly and properly, [for those not yet borjo^ 
could not perform an act,] but imptUativeltf, or by 
imputation; for this act was not only imputed ta 
Adam, but to all his posterity." Again. " To impute a 
sin, is to hold the person bound to sufier punish- 
ment." Idem. Again, p. 91. "Although the ill- 

BESERT of one man cannot be transferred to another, 
18 
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the panishment due to one can be inflicted on another/' 
Again, vol. iii. p. 410, " Hereditary depravity follows 
as a penal evil from Adam's sin, -and is not the ground 
of its imputation to men." So Dr. Miller, p. 36, as 
referred to above. It would be easy to go on to al- 
most any length in making quotations tb show that 
this is now the current doctrine in the Presbyterian 
Church. 
In regard to this doctrine I may observe: 

1. That It is an abandonment of the ground of the 
older Calvinists. It is expressly stated that they do 
not regard the race as Edwards, Stapfer, &c. did, as 
one with Adam, by a personal identity constituted by 
God ; it is affirmed that his sin is not truly and pro- 
perlv ours ; that the Hi-desert of that sin is not trans- 
ferred to us; that we are not really and properly 
criminal for it. Now, tliis is an evident and open de- 
parture from the doctrines of the older Calvinists on 
the subject, who held, as we have seen, that the sin 
is truly and properly ours, and that God reckons it 
to us because it properly belongs to us as our own. 
Turretin says, " The ill-desert of Adam is transferred 
to his posterity," Bib. Rep. vol. iii. p. 436. This theory 
^ays it is not. 

2. This theory appears, at least, to be a departure 
from the Confession of Faith. The language of the 
standards of our church was evidently derived from 
the theory, that the sin of Adam was tnily and pro- 
perly ours. Thus it says, " All mankind sinned in 
him, and fell with him." 

3. It employs the word impute in an unscriptural 
sense. In the Bible, the tvord denotes to reckon, to 
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charge on, to impute according to truth, not accord- 
ing to falsehood. God's reckonings are according to 
truihj and not according to error; and when God 
reckons a creature to have committed an act, it is only 
where the act has^ in fact, been committed : where he 
imputes sin to man, it is only where sin exists. He, 
indeed, reckons man to be so connected with Adam, as 
to be involved in the consequences of his sin ; but this 
is to reckon things as they are^ and not as they are 
not. In the theory which we are now considering, 
man is reckoned as having committed a sin, which, in 
the same breath, we are told he never committed; 
he is charged with, a crime, for which, in the same 
breath, we are told he is not to blame ; he is punished, 
and reckoned fit to be punished for an offence, in which, 
at the same moment, we are told he had no agency. 
Now, whatever other objectiolis ^lay be against this 
theory, and whatever may be said in its &vor, one 
thing is certain, it is a departure from the Scripture 
meaning of the word impute. In ail cases, the He- 
brew hashab and the Greek logizomai mean, to reckon, 
and esteem, and impute things 6», they are, and not 
according to &lsehood : not to set over^ or to charge 
on a man, what does not belong to him. This will be 
seen to be the sense of the word, by examining the 
places where it occurs. In the Old Testament, the 
word hashab, rendered by the word Ic^zomai occurs 
only in the following places : 1 Sam. xviii. 25 ; Eat. 
viii. 3 ; ix. 24, 26 ; Isa. liii. 3, 4 ; xxxiii. 8 ; Jer. xlix. 20; 
I. 46 ; Lam. ii, 8 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 13, 14 ; Jer. xlix. 30 ; 
Gen. 1. 20 ; Job xxxv. 2 ; Eze. xxxviii. 10 ; Jer. xviii. 
8; Psa. X. 2; xxi. 12; cxli. 3, 6; Jer. xi. 19; xlviii 2; 
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Amos vi. 5 ; Jer. xxvi. 3 ; Micah ii, 3 ; Neh. i. 11 ; Jer. i 
XYiii.ll; Jobxiii. 34;xli. 19,24;Ps.xxxii.2;xxxv.5; |l 
LuL X. 7; Job. xix. 11; xxxiii. 10; Gen. xvi. 6; 
xxxviii. 16; 1 Sam. i. 13; Ps. lii. 4; Jer. xviii. 8; Zech. 
▼ii.10; Jobvi.40; xix. 16; Isa.:^iii.l7; 1 Kings x. 21. 
Num. xviii. 27, 30; Ps. Ixxxviii. 4; Isa, xl. 17 ; Lam. 
iy. 2 ; Isa. xl. 16 ; Gen. xxxii. 6. The word, properly, 
means to thinkj intend, or purpose — to imagine, in- 
vent^ or devise — to reckon, or account — to esteem, or 
impute what bdongs to one, or to reckon it cls belong- 
ing to him. By examining all these passages, it will 
be found, that whenever it is applied to God, it always 
denotes to reckon, or esteem, or impute things just as 
THBT ARE — and not Msely, or as they are not. Ap- 
plied to God, it never means that he charges on man 
that which does not belong to him, or that which ought 
not to be charged to him. The word occurs about 
forty times in tlie New Testame^it, and always in a 
similar sense. A single illustration from a well-known 
and often-quoted passage, may express the sense of this 
word in the Scriptures. In the epistle to Philemon, 
ver. 18, Paul says of Onesimus — " If he hath wronged 
thee, or oweth thcje aught, put that on mine account" 
— ^touto emoi ellogai — ^impute it, or reckon it to me. 
This passage is often adduced, as teaching, that that 
was to be reckoned to a man which did not belong to 
him; that the word impute may denote to charge 
that on a man which is not his own; and that, 
therefore, as this was done in this case, it might 
be proper for God to do this on those who are 
personally innocent. The argument is, that if it 
Vnieht be done in changing on Paul a wrong, or debt, 
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whith was not his own, then it might be done by 
an arbitrary arrangement on the personally innocent 
posterity of Adam. But the fallaciousness of this 
reasoning may be seen, from two considerationis.— 
1. Paul ASSUMED the wrong and the debt before it 
was to be charged on him, or imputed to him. This 
intermediate step of assumption is a very material 
one, and changes the whole face of the affair. When 
a man assumis a debt, and promises to pay it, it be- 
comes Aw own debt ; it is due from him ; he binds 
himself to pay it ; and though the debt was not con* 
tracted by him at first, yet it is his by assumption ; and 
the law, therefore^ holds him bound to pay it. So in 
the case of the "wrong" which had been done by 
Onesimus. It was not true, that Paul had committed 
it : but he assumed the consequences, and undertook 
to make them good. The reckoning, or imputation in 
this case, was, therefore, strictly in accordance with 
the truth. Paul assumed a debt, or a wrong, which he 
had not done personally, and it was to be reckoned to 
him as assumed — that is, just as it was, and not 
falsely. So, if a man assumes the crime of Adam, or 
assents to it, it may be reckoned to him just as it is — 
that is, as assumed, or assented to. The propriety 
of this yiew is apparent, from another consideration. 
2. Suppose this wrong, or debt, had been charged on 
Paul by Philemon, without Paul's having assumed it. 
Suppose, that, by an "arbitrary" arrangement, he had 
held him answerable for the debt, and had prosecuted 
him for it — is there any doubt how a court or jury 
wpuld decide the case? Would there not be de- 
manded evidence, that the debt was for a valuable ' 
X 18* 
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consideration rendered to him, or had been assumed 
by him, and that he had bound himself to pay it 1 No 
two juries that could be empannelled on the face of 
the earth, would decide diflferently on the case. Or 
suppose that the ".wrong" which Onesimus had done 
to Philemon had been slander, or the seduction of his 
wife, and that Philemon had charged or imputed the 
joffence to Paul, without any expression of his assu- 
ming it : suppose that Philip had held Paul answer- 
able for the offence, and had pubUshed him as a 
slanderer or seducer — could there be any difference 
of opinion among men as to this course ? Would it 
be possible to form two judgments in regard to it? 
And would not the world look with abhorrence on the 
charge ? The simple truth, then, is^ that things were 
reckoned just as they were ; and that the Word reckoii, 
or impute, here means this, and this only. The of- 
fence was comooaitted, not by Paul, but by Onesimus. 
Paul assumed it, and it was reckoned ^W^ as it was^ 
AS ASSUMED. And so in regard to ail the arrange- 
ments of the divine government. 

4. It is a violation in almost express terms of the 
principles of the divine government, as laid down in 
the Bible. Ezek, xviii. 2, 3, 4, 19, 20: « What mean 
ye that ye use this proverb concerning the land of 
Israel, saying, the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children's teeth are set on edge?" That is, " Why 
do you charge this as a principle of the divine admi- 
nistration, that the children are punished for the sins 
of their parents ?"^ That this is the sense is evident^ 
a^ to reply to this accusation, i. e. to deny it, is the 
object of the'ohapter. « As I live, saith the Loyd Godj^ 
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ye shall not have occasion any more to use this pro- 
verb in Israel. Behold all souls are mine : as the soul 
of the &ther, so also the soul of the son is mine ; the 
soul thatfsinneth, it shall die /' that is, he shall not 
die, or be punished for the sin of his &ther, but because 
he is personally a siimer. He shall not be held to be 
blameworthy, or be punished for the sin of another, 
but because he is himself a transgressor, and deserves 
to die. •" Yet ye say, Why? Doth not the son bear 
the iniquity of the father?" This is the objection of 
the dissatisfied Jew ; charging the government of Ood 
with injustice, and cruelty ; and thec^ charge isj thai 
the son hears the iniquity ^ or is punished for the sin 
of his father. To this God replies : " The soul that 
sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear 

THE INIQ.UITY OF HIS FATHER; NEITHER SHALL 
THE FATHER BEAR THE INiaVITT OF THE SON. 

This is the great, and just, and glorious principle of 
the divine administration ; a principle stated expressly 
in opposition to the charge that the innocent are 
punished for the crimes of the guilty ; and designed 
forever to free the divine government from that accu- 
sation. It would be impossible in stronger language 
to state the principle. The same principle is stated in 
Deut. xxiv. 16 : " The fathers shall not be put to death 
for the children, neither shall the children be put ta 
death for the fathers; every man shall be put to 
death for his own sinP Com. 2 Kings xiv. 5, 6 ; 
Eze. xxxiii. 10; 11, 12. 

5. It is an abandonment of the old system, which,, 
system was at least consistent in its use of language.. 
The theory has retained the fragments of a system. 
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and its lansruage, but without retaining the at least 
CONSISTENT theory of the scholastic theology in which 
it was founded. YiThen the old divines lis^ the word 
imptUe, they understood its Scripture sense, and its 
common usage, as denoting charging on a man that 
which properly belonged to him. Hence they invented 
the theory of the strict and proper oneness, or identitp 
with Adam, and said that his sin is truly and properly 
ours, and therefore is charged on us. There the 
theory was consistent, and the language Scriptural — 
whatever may be said of the theory. When they 
talked of guilt, they meant obligation to punishment, 
not obligation to suffering — and to punishment for 
sins deserved by the fact that the sin of Adam is truly 
and properly ours. When they spoke of punishment, 
they used the word in its common signification as 
denoting a just suffering of penal evils, for sin of 
which they wetejustlt/ charged because it was their 
own. 

But in the theory now under consideration, we have 
thOi fragments only of a S3rstem ; we have words dis- 
severed from their proper signification ; and doctrines, 
the absurdity of which were seen as clearly by the 
older divines as they can be now. We hear in this 
system of God's imputing to men sins which in no 
proper sense belong to them — thus departing wholly 
from the JScripture use of language; we hear of God's 
punishing them for sin when the sin is not strictly 
their own, and when they are not "ill-deserving;" we 
hear of their being bound to punishment,, or guilty, 
when they are not " blameworthy :" we hear of repre- 
sentation in a sense contrary to that which is used in 
language of men, and in all the doctrines of 
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agencies, without the consent or knowledge of these 
represented ; and all this by an arbitrary arrangement 
of God, unlike any th^g which actually occurs else- 
where on earth. Now whatever may be the defects of 
the old system, it has manifestly many advantages over 
this. It has the merit of consistency. It retains the 
Scripture use of language. It uses words as they are 
employed in common life. So the profound mind of 
Edwards saw ; and greatly as /disUke that system, it 
has so many consistencies over that now under notice, 
that I should greatly prefer it to that which in our 
time has supplanted it. 

6. The theory is Uable to a sixth objection, that it 
makes sin both cause and effect. It teaches that the 
sin itself y with which men are born is a punishment 
for Adam's sin. The punishment according to one 
view is before the crime — ^that is, it is before ill-desert, 
or criminality; by another, it is regarded as an effect, 
whose Cause had no existence. Men are punished by 
sin, for a sin which they did not commit, and which is' 
in no sense strictly theirs. But how can justice make 
punishment pi'ecede transgression or ill-desert? How 
can it be right to create sin in the soul as a punish- 
ment for the sin of another? How can wexonceiv^ a 
higher absurdity, than that the holy God should create 
sin in the heart of innocence, as a punishment for the 
crime of another, charged or imputed arbitrarily on 
the soul personally innocent, or not personally ill- 
deserving? , 

7. The theory explains nothing. It throws no light 
on a very dark and abstruse subject. It greatly en- 
cumbers the plain and acknowledged facts in the case 
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by all the additional embarrassment of a theory which 
is at variance with the Scripture ; with the common 
use of language, and the common sense of men. It is 
far less difficnlt to admit the simple facts in the case, 
with all their difficulties, than it is with the addition 
of a theory that is more embarrassing than the facts 
themselves, and that explains nothing. For the ques-- 
tion, on each application of this theory of imputation 
to explain the facts, instantly arises, " How can the 
theory itself be vindicated ? How can it be just in 
God to charge that on men which they never com- 
mitted, and to hold them responsible for, and to pun- 
ish them for, an act in which they have incurred no 
Ul'desert 7 And how does this additional difficulty 
release us from embarrassment in regard to the fact ?" 
8. It is mere theory. The doctrine, it is beUeved, is 
not to be found in the Scriptures. We may safely 
leave it to the common sense of the whole world. 
Not a man, it is presumed, can find the elements of 
this theor jr in the Bible. The theory, without carica- 
ture, is, that a sin is imputed to us, or charged on us, 
which is not strictly and properly ours. That this is 
in virtue, if a representation in Adam, who acted for 
us, without our knowledge and consent. That we 
are Jield guilty for a sin which in no sense we com- 
mitted, without being chargeable at all with ill-desert. 
That we are punished for a crime which we did not 
commit ; and which is admitted to be in no proper 
sense our own. That the punishment consists in part 
jn sin itself with which we are bom, and existing pre- 
vious to moral agency. And yet that, for this sin, we 
are not bound to exercise repentance, and for it we 
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Cannot repent. (Bib. Rep. vol. ii. 460.) As an instance 
of the effect of this doctrine in perplexing and troubUng 
the minds of men, I beg leave to read the passage, as 
well as to show that while it is held that men are pun- 
ishedy they are punished in such circumstances that 
they neither can^ nor are expected to be sorry for that 
on account of which they are punished. " We have 
been frequently asked by young men, if we have ever 
repented of Adam's sin, and have uniformly, to their 
obvious discomfit, answered in the negative. Knowing 
the sense in which the question was put, it would 
hat-e confirmed tlieir misconceptions, to have answer- 
ed otherwise. We have never so appropriated that 
sin as to recognise it as properly and personally our 
own, or as the ground of personal remorse. We have 
always considered this question as unreasonable as it 
would be to ask us, if we ever felt self-approbation 
and complacency for the imputed righteousness of 
Christ." 

9. It is a doctrine which will, if preached, greatly 
embarrass a man's ministry ; produce ease in sin ; 
hinder the progress of the gospel ; and disgust men 
of common understanding with Christianity. Let a 
minister proclaim that his hearers are one with 
Adam, and then common sense will revolt at it. Let 
them be told that they are personally ill-deserving 
for his conduct, committed six thousand years before 
they were born, and that they acted thenj and. the 
infidel will smile. Let them be told that God charges 
on them a sin which they did not commit, and they 
will say that his charges are confessedly not accord- 
ing to truth, and that it is absurd that they should 
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be held answerable for a crime which they know they 
did not commit, and for which they are told in the 
same breath, they ought not to repent. No man 
would preach this in a revival of religion ; no one to 
an anxious sinner, when he should ask what he must 
do to be saved, Our Saviour never taught it to his 
disciples; nor did Peter or Paul proclaim it, when 
men trembled under the consciousness of their own 
crimes, and when they asked what they must do to 
be saved. 

I add, (10) That the doctrine, as so stated, has 
been long abandoned by a very large portion of the 
most able, pious, and useful ministers in this country. 
It is well known that it has not been held for many 
years, either -among the orthodox in New- England, 
or by a very considerable portion of the ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church. I maybe permitted here 
to adduce the testimony of a man of deservedly high 
reputation ; a man never suspected of a departure 
from orthodoxy ; and a man whose authority is high, 
not only in New-England, but in the Presbyterian 
Church—rthe Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover. He says : 
" T%e imputation of AdanCs sin to his posterity, in 
any sense which those words naturally and properly 
convey, is a doctrine which we do not believe. In 
Scripture, the word impute signifies uniformly, if I 
mistake not, charging or reckoning to a man that 
which is his own attribute or act. Every attempt 
which has been made to prove that God ever im- 
putes to man any sinful disposition or act, which is 
not strictly his own, has, in my judgment, failed of 
success." Letter^ to Unitarians, pp. 44, 45. In stating, 
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therefore, my dissent from this doctfine, I did not 
suppose that I was departing from the Bible ; from 
the sentiments of the great mass of orthodox divines; 
or from the essential doctrines of the Ck>nfes8]on of 
Faith. For the Confession is exphcit. It does not 
say that the first sin of Adam is charged to his poste- 
rity, but that the ovilt of that sin is so charged on 
them. And understanding the word guilt as an obli- 
^ration to suffer evils which were designed to express 
the Divine displeasure against the sin, I have not 
denied it, and do not deny it. 

The only other form of doctrine relating to the 
transaction with Adam, which it is needful to notice, 
is, that which I have stated under the previous 
" charge," and which it was my design to teach. It 
consists in the admission of the simple faciSf as 
they occur, and in the simple statement of the 
facts in the Bible, without, an attempt to explain 
them by either the theory of personal oneness with 
Adam, or of charging on man that which in no sense 
properly belongs to him. If then it be asked, whether 
I hold that the sin of Adam is imputed to his poste- 
rity ? I answer, that if by the doctrine it be meant that 
there was a personal identity between Adam and his 
posterity, so that his sin became truly and properly 
theirs, I do not hold it ; and in rejecting it, I concur 
with all, or nearly all, the ministers of the present 
day. If this were so, then the sin of the posterity of 
Adam would be actual, and not original ; it would be 
personal, and not a derived corrupted nature. 

Again : If by imputation it be meant that the per- 
sonal qualities of Adam were transferred, or set over 

19 
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to his posterity ; or transfused into the essence of the 
soul ; I answer, that I do not hold it. The theory is 
impossible, and the whole church denies any such 
transfer. Any transfer of personal qualities is utterly 
impossible, and any such doctrine is absurd. 

If it be asked, whether men are ill-deserving and 
blameworthy for the sin of Adam ; that they are so 
regarded by God, and so treated ; I answer, that I do 
not believe it ; and in denying it, J concur with the 
most eminent and orthodox divines in the land ; with 
the Bible, the Confession of Faith^ and with common 
«ense. 

If I be asked, then, whether I reject the doctrine <^ 
imputation, I answer no. No doctrine is more com- 
mon in the Scriptures ; and few words are more fre- 
quently used than the word impute. But I hold it as 
& great principle, that is never to be departed from, 
and which will shape all a man's views of the divine 
government, that all God's imputations are ac- 
cording TO TRUTH, and none of them UiyjUST OR 

FALSE. He does not reckon that I stretched forth my 
hand in Paradise, and plucked and ate the forbidden 
fruit, for it was not so ; and to reckon it so, would be 
contrary to the historical fact. But God reckons, or 
imputes, things just as they are. Step by step, and 
point by point, he imputes things just as they occur. 
He reckoned [1.] that Adam was pure and holy when 
created ; [2.] that he was at the head of the race ; and 
on trial for human nature ; [3.] that if he fell, all 
would Ml] [4.] that he actually fell, and brought 
death into the world and all our wo ; [5.] that his fall, 
ccording to the wise law, or constitution of things, 
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which he had ordained, would involve all Ym poste- 
ritjr in ruin ; [6.] that his posterity are, in consequence 
of his sin, born with a nature corrupt, depraved, and 
prone to sin ; [7.] that their first moral acts, and all 
their moral acts, in this world or in any other, would 
be wrong, unless they are renewed ; [8.] that man 
should be subjected to a curse, and the earth be sub- 
jected to a curse, and a long train of woes be intro- 
duced as a consequence of the sin from which nothing 
would deliver but an atonement ; [9.]* that all this 
was necessary as a proper expression of his hatred 
of the transgression of Adam ; as evincing his dis- 
pleasure in the most marked and decided manner in 
which it was possible ; and that these are inflictions 
of a righteous lawgiver, descending on men according 
to an arrangement which is wise, and which might 
have resulted in the eternal felicity of the great 
Society of which Adam was the head and father. In 
all this God reckons things just as they are, and as 
they ought to be reckoned ; and all his imputations 
are according to truth. In such a reckoning, or im- 
*putation, I assuredly beheve* I may add, that I have 
always intended to reject the doctrine of the Pela- 
gians and Socinians, and wish now to be understood 
as rejecting them — that men sin only by imitation and 
example. On this subject it would be easy to quote 
largely from my book, and the extracts already re- 
ferred to are satisfactory. Much has been gained by 
the discussion on this point during the few years past. 
It is now conceded on all hands, that it is not to be 
held or taught by any class of theologians, either (l*) 
that men axe to blames or aare to be esteemed blamp^ 
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worthy^ or ill-deserving^ for the sin of Adam; and 
(2.) as a consequence, that they are not to be called 
on to repent for this sin. In all the statements which 
are to be made on this subject, let these points be con- 
ceded and kept constantly in view, and all controversy 
will cease. All that the new school brethren have 
been struggling for, is, the doctrine that men are not 
to be represented as to blarney or as ill-deserving, for 
a sin coidmitted long before they were born, and that 
they are not to be called on to repent of it. With all 
the statements of these brethren respecting the f (ids 
in the case — ^the exposure to sin, and death, and 
calamity, and wo, in consequence of that sin, they 
agree; and, with this understanding, they can labor 
and act together in harmony and in love. 

My defence, under this charge, is, (1.) That the 
Confesi^on of Faith no where says, either tfiat tiie 
" first SIN of Adam," or any other sin of Adam, was 
imputed to his posterity. The framers of this Ck>n- 
fession used language accurately and definitely. Had 
they intended to have conveyed that doctrine, that 
language would have been used. But their language 
is definite and clear. They say that the '^ guilt of 
his sin was imputed.'^ Though this difference may 
appear to be small, yet it is as wide as is conceivable. 
To impute a. sin to a, man which he never committed, 
is one thing; to impute the ovilt of that sin, that is, 
an obligation or exposedness to judicial suffering on 
account of it, is another thing. The latter is the 
doctrine of our Confession, and of the Bible ; the for- 
mer is no where taught in either. Had the real Ian- 
vuag© of the CJonfession on this subject been regarded ; 
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had lli^re been always accurate study of its precise 
aad very definite expressions ; no small part of the 
difficulties which have arisen in the Presbyterian 
Church, would have been avoided. (2.) I have not 
taught any thing contf-ary to what the Confession 
teaches on this subject If what is meant then by the 
phrase, << the guilt of his sin is imputed/' or reckoned 
to his posterity, be, that they are hable, as they coma 
into the world, to evils which are designed to express 
God's abhorrence of sin ; that they are born with a 
depraved nature ; that they will sin as soon as they 
begin to act as moral agents, whenever that may be, 
and in whatever world they may be placed; that 
without renewal they cannot be saved, and that all 
this is designed to exhibit God's abhorrence of sin, 
then I have not denied it — ^but have taught it. That 
all the sufferings to which the posterity of Adam are 
subjected, in consequence of his sin, are designed as 
evils of a judicial nature, intended.to set forth his ab- 
horrence of the crime, I have no doubt. When the 
family of Achan was destroyed for his sin^ I have no 
doubt that it was intended to exhibit the abhorrence 
which God had of the deed. When the femily of the 
drunkard suffer for the sin of their father, I have no 
doubt that it is the design of God to express his abhor- 
rence in this way of the offence, and to make this 
affecting appeal to aU fathers, to deter them from the 
crime. When the property of the traitor is confis^ 
cated, and his blood attainted, and his family reduced 
to poverty and disgrace, I have no doubt that it is all 
done that the law ibay express its abhorrence of the 
ccime of treason. So far, it is b. judicial ia^ction [ not 
19^ 
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regarding the suflferers as blamewortfaf --excq^ the 
traitor himself— 4)ut making use of the ^' social liabili- 
ties/' where other means could not be resorted to, to 
express the deep sense of the crime, and to deter 
from its commission. As this is the only sense in 
which a posterity can be said to be ^ guilty" of the 
crime of an ancestor, it must be so understood in the 
Ckmfession of Faith. This doctrine I have never 
denied. My only objection has ever been t6 the use 
of the word ^*guUt^ in common discourse, on tlie 
ground that it is usually understood to convey the 
sense ci blameworthiness or iUrdesert. 

In regard to this charge, the following alterations 
have been made in the fourth edition of the Notes on 
the Romans : 

P. 121, second col. hne 4th from the bottom, instead 
of " For to say that I am guilty of another in which I 
had no agency," read, « For to say that I am blame, 
worthy, or ill-deserving, for a sin in which I had no 
agency." 

P. 119. " T%e very expression here is against the 
supposition that infants. are intended. One form of 
the doctrine of imputation, as held by Edwards, Stap- 
fer, &c., has been, that there was a constituted oneness 
or personal identity between Adam and his posterity ; 
and that bis sin was r^arded as truly and properly 
theirs ; and they as personally blameworthy or ill-de- 
serving for it, in th^ same manner as a man at forty 
is answerable for his crime committed at twenty. , If 
this doctrine be true, thto it is certain that they not 
only had * sinned' after the similitude of ^Adam's 
♦Tansgression,' but had eommiited the very identical 
and that they were answerable for it as their 
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ovm. But this doctrine is now abandoned by all, or 
nearly all, who profess to be Calvinists, and as the 
apostle expressly says that they had noi sinned after 
the siimlitude of Adam's transgression, it cannot be 
intended here. 

Charge YIL 

The seTCDth charge is U»t I deny " that mankind am guilty, t. e. 
liable to punishment on aocoont of the sin of Adam.*' 

Proof 1. p. 123. " Thete is no reason to belieTe that they are can- 
demned to eternal death, or h^ to be guilty of his sin, without parti- 
cipation of their ^wn, or without personal sin, any more than there is 
that they are approTed by the work of Christ, or held to be personally de» 
serring, without embracing his offer, and receiying him as a Sayiour." 

Proof 2, p. 127. The word \Minno instanee tised to express the idea 
of impviing thai to on€ which belongs to another. It here either 
means that this was by a constitution of divine appoinimeni that they 
in fact became sinners, or simply declares that they were so in fact. 
There is not the slightest intimation that it was by imputation. The 
whole scope of the argument is, moreover, against this ; for the object 
of the apostle is to show not- that they were charged with the 
sin of another, that they were in fact sinners themselves. If 
it means that they were condemned for his act, with9ut any con- 
currence of their own will, then the correspondent part will be true, 
that all are constituted righteous in the same way ; and thus the doc- 
trine of universal salvation will be inevitable. But as none are con- 
Btituted righteous who do not voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of mercy, so it follows that those who are condemned, are not 
condemned for the sin of another without their own concurrence, nor 
unless they personally deserve it. 

Skimers, — Transgressors ; those who deserve, to be punished. It 
does not mean those who are condemned for the sin of anoth^ ; but 
those who are violators of the law of God. All who are condemned 
are siimers. They are not iimoceTU persons condemned for the crime 
of another. Men may be involved in the conseqiurnies of the sins of 
others without being to blame. The consequences of the crimes of a 
murderer, a drunkard, a pirate, may pass over from them, and affect 
thousands, and whelm them in ruin. But this does not prove that 
they are blcimeworthy." 

Proof 3, p.' 138. " Various attempts have been made to explain 
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this. The most coxxunon has been that Adam was the re|Nresentative 
of tlie race j that he was a coveDant head, and that his sin was impv- 
ted to his posterity, and that they were held liable to punishment for it 
as if they had committed it themselves. Bkt to this there ere great 
and insuperable objections. *** (3.) It explains nothing. The difii- 
culty still remains. It is certainly as difficult to see how, in a just ad- 
ministration, the sins oi' the guilty should be charged on the innocent, 
as to contemplate simply the universal fact that the conduct of one man 
may involve his family in the consequences. (4.) It adds another dif- 
ficulty to the subject. It not only explains nothing, removes no per- 
plexity, but it compels us at once to ask the question, how can this be 
justi How can it be right to charge the sins of the guilty on those 
who had no participation in them ? How could millions be re^K>nsi- 
ble for the sins of one who acted long before they had an existence, 
and of whose act they had no consciousness, and in which they had 
no participation 1" 

" How can it be right" for a person to advance such doctrines, who 
has professed to believe the Confession of Faith and Catechisms ipf the 
Presbyterian Church 1 . Read the following passage and then an- 
swer. 

Con. VI. iu. vi. Lar. Cat. 25. 27. Sh. Cat. 18, 19. 

. After the full examination which I have submitted 
of the preceding charges, it is not necessary to occupy 
much time on this. Probably the main facts in the 
case, in relation to the effects of the transgression of 
Adam on his posterity, would not constitute a point of 
diflference between Dr. Junkin and myself. Our dif- 
ference here relates to terms ; and it is idle to waste 
words in a mere logomachy. 

Dr. Junkin holds that we are " liable to punish- 
ment" on account of the sin of Adam. It is of import- 
ance, therefore, that there should be here a correct 
explanation of terms. 

If he means by the phrase that mankind come into 
the world with a certainty that they will sin when 
♦hey become moral agents, I have not d^ed it. 
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If he means that they are born with a hereditary- 
depravity, or propensity, or liability to sin, resulting 
from their connexion with Adam, I have not denied 
it. 

If he means that they will suffer ; that they will be 
exposed to many disadvantages ; tHat they will expe- 
rience pain and death, in consequence of that con- 
nexion, and of the same kind as if they had them- 
selves sinned, I have not denied it. 

If he means that thfese sufferings are suitable for 
the moral governor of the universe to inflict in order 
to express his abhorrence for sin, and his sense of its 
ill-desert, I have not denied it. For I have never 
doubted that the privations and losses; the heredi- 
tary tendency to sin ; the shame, disgrace, and loss of 
character and property which ensue to the posterity 
of a drunkard, a pirate, and a murderer, Sire designed^ 
on the great principles of the organization of society, 
as an expression of God's abhorrence of those crimes, 
and as an incentive to virtue by the apprehension 
that these calamities will follow. In no other way, 
for example, could the evil consequences, and the 
criminality of suicide be made to appear than by caus- 
ing the consequences of the act to pass over and termi- 
nate on the reputation and feelings, and property of 
posterity. The self-murderer, by hi» own act, removes 
himself from all punishment on earth, and from all 
expression in his own person here of God's sense of 
his crime. But some such expression^ are needed in 
order to deter others from the deed. Sufl^rilng and 
shame, therefore, are made to pass over ; and impinge 
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on all who are connected with him. So a suitable 
sense of the enormity of the crime of Achan could not 
be expressed except by the sufferings inflicted on his 
family and even by the destruction of his property. 
So in order to express the deep abhorrence of a moral 
go v.emor against the crime of treason, and to show its 
criminaUty with an emphasis beyond what the death 
of the traitor himself could do, the law appoints suf- 
ferings and disadvantages in relation to his fanoily. 
His property is confiscated, his blood attainted, and 
the honors and titles that would otherwise have de- 
scended to his heirs, are withdrawn. It is the only 
way in which the proper sense of the enormity of the 
crime can be expressed so as to deter others. In 
the/ac^^ in the case, therefore, there can be no con- 
troversy. But when it should be insisted that the 
family of Achan was guilty of his crime, and were 
^^punishecP^ for it ; when, as in order to be consistent, 
it must be held that << the silver and the garment, and 
the wedge of gold — and his oxen, and his aisses) and 
his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had," Josh. vii. 
24, that were destroyed in consequence bf his crime 
were " guilty" also, and were ^^ punished" our objec- 
tion is to the use of the language, and not to the facts 
in the case. Should it be* said that the descendants of 
a traitor were guilty of his act of treason, and that 
they were punished for it^ we might agree in regard 
to the facts; our difference would pertain only to 
the proper use of language. So in regard to Adam. 
In the main facts, we agree. But when it is said that 
all the evil consequence of his act, and all the su&er- 
ings that have ensued are to be set down as punish- 
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tnent^ and that all that are effected by them are guilty 
of his sin, we at once revolt at this use of language, 
and ask how can the groaning creation be said to be 
punished — the beasts of the field, and the very earth 
bringing forth briars and thorns ? Is the earth guilty ^ 
and are the hills and vales punished 7 

The only inquiry, therefore, here is, what is meant 
by guilt and by punishment ? 

I would observe then, that the words guilt and 
punishment are by no means to be confounded with 
the words criminality, or ill-desert. I shall endeavor 
to show that guilt always supposes criminality, and 
is based on it ; but it is not the same. It may be de- 
fined to be an obligation to punishment for personal 
criminality. Here is the difference between. Dr. 
Junkin and myself. He supposes that it is an obli- 
gation to punishment without personal criminality, or 
ill-desert. I maintain that it always, when correctly 
used, implies personal ill-desert that is the measure of 
the punishment due. In other words, he supposes that 
a man may be said to be punished for a crime which 
is not his own, but whioh is charged on him by impu- 
tation; I maintain that it always implies personal 
ill-desert, and that any other use of the term is a 
departure from the correct use of language. In sup- 
port of this, I shall appeal to modern usage, and to the 
old theological usage, and thus show that there is a 
real depaiture in many modern views from the ancient 
theological language of the schools as well as from 
their doctrines. 

1. Cruilt, from gildan, to pay, is defined to be " cri- 
minality ; that state of a moral agent which results 
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from his actual commission of a crime or offence, 
knowing it to be a crime^ a violation of law* Guilt 
renders a person a debtor to the law as it binds him to 
pay a penalty in money or in suffering. Guilt there- 
ibre implies both criminality, and liableness to punish- 
ment." — Webster. The idea here is^ that the liable- 
ness to punishment results from the actual commission 
of a crime or offence. Punishment is defined to be 
f^ any paii\, or suffering inflicted on a person for a 
crime or offence^ by the authority to which the offender 
is subject, either by the constitution of God, or of civil 
society." — Webster. In this definition the necessity 
of a crime or offence is declared in order to make suf- 
fering, punishment. 

2. The same is the use of the terms in common 
life, and in law. When a jury find a voBii guilty, it 
is not merely a finding him liable to sniffer ^ but it is a 
finding that he has committed a crime, or offence, and 
is therefore justly liable to punishment. A jury or 
court never think of separating the idea of personal 
offence, or crime, from their ideas oi punishment. The 
whole system of jurisprudence, as is known to all, is 
founded on this. The idea, once introduced into the 
laws and courts, of finding men guilty of offences 
which they never committed, and exposing them to 
punishment where there was no criminality, would 
shock the moral sense of the community, and be re- 
garded as the very definition and summit of tyranny. 
Blackstone defines punishment to be " the right of the 
temporal legislator to inflict discretionary penalties for 
crimes and misdemeanors,^^ [vol. iv. 7,] and sustains 
his definition by the whole of his reasoning in this 
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chapter. Lord Coke, than whom no man better un- 
derstood the precise meaning of terms, quotes it as a 
maxim of law, that " no one is punished for the sin of 
another." Nemo punitur pro alieno delicto. Coke 
upon Litdeton, vol. iii. p. 368. Grotius [de Jure Bel. 
et Pa. B. ii. ch. xx. i 1,] says, that punishment is an 
evil of suffering which is inflicted on account of the 
evil of an action. Malum passioniS; quod infligitur ob 
malum actionis. It is an ancient maxim, he ob- 
serves, that " he who does evil shall bear it." Idem, i 2. 
Qui male fecit malum ferat. Those evils, he says, 
which were suffered among the Hebrews on account 
of a contagious disease, or a deformed or mutilated 
body, or other disparities, « are not properly punish- 
ment, although on account of resemblance, and abuse 
of the term, they are called by that name." i 1. Thus 
Grotius also quotes Augustine as saying that ''all 
punishment, if it is just, is the punishment of sin." 
Omnis poena, si justa est^ peccati poena est § 3. And 
in regard to the word guilt, he quotes from Augustine 
the doctrine that, under the divine government, guilt 
exists where punishment is not seen to follow. Latet 
culpa ubi non latet poena. § 3. And again B. ii. ch. xx. 
§ 28, Grotius expressly says,, that « no one is to be 
punished beyond his ill-desert," and appeals to Ho- 
race, to Cicero, to Aristides, and to Demosthenes. 
The doctrine in the laws, it is believed, is established 
beyond the possibility of dispute. 

3. The same is the doctrine of the Bible. I appeal 
here to the general aspect and tenor of the Scriptures 
as sustaining the position that punishment is to be 
regarded as the evil inflicted by a just moral governor 

20 , 
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fxiT personal offence. And we may safely challenge 
any man to bring any place, where the words imply- 
ing guilt and punishment, are used in any other sense. 
There is no place where it is affirmed 'that men are 
punished for the sins of another ; and were there, it 
would be such a departure from the common use of 
language, and from the obvious principle of common 
justice, as to neutralize no small part of all the proofi 
that could be brought for the truth of a divine revela- 
tion. I appeal particularly to the doctrine laid down 
in Eze. xviii. 3, 4, 19, 20, as in accordance with all 
our views of justice, and as expressly disclaiming the 
idea of inflicting punishment on men for the sins of 
their ancestors. Thus the Latin reus and reaius 
retain the idea of a debt which is due, and which a 
defendant is justly bound to pay; or of guilt or crimi- 
nality, which deserves to be punished, and which is so 
adjudged in law. Thus, in the New Testament, the 
word enochos, guilty^ retains the idea of binding, or 
obligation, enechomai, to punishment. It occurs ten 
times. When (Matth. xxvi. 66,) the Jews said " he is 
guilty of death," they meant to say that he deserved 
to die ; that they had found him criminal for blas- 
phemy^ (v. 65 ;) and that therefore he deserved, 
according to their law, to be put to death. They did 
not intend to express simply an obligation to suffer that 
which he had not deserved^ but to declare in the 
strongest terms possible that he deserved to die. 
When our Saviour, in Mark iii. 29, says of him that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, that "he 
hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation^ enochos esti aionion kriseos, he did not 
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mean to say that he was bound to a punishment 
which he did not personally deserve, but that for a 
criminality in the case, he would be justly liable to 
that punishment The same sense occurs in 1 Cor. 
xi. 27 : << Shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord," i. e, their conduct at the Lord's table, in the 
case specified, would be so blameworthy as to consti- 
tute the crime of despising his body. See also Matth. 
V. 21, 22 ; Maxk xiv. 64 ; Heb. ii. 16 ; James ii. 10.— 
In the same sense is the word used by the Ixx. who 
employ the ^term enochos, guilty^ for the translation 
of dom and domim, and in the sehse of deserving 
punishment, in Ex. xxii. 3 ; Lev. xx. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
27 ; Num. xxxv. 27 ; Deut. xix. 10 ; and in the same 
sense in Jos. ii. 19 ; Ex. xxxiv. 7 ; Num. xiv. 18 ; xxxv. 
31, &c. The Scripture use of the word, therefore, is 
established. 

4. The old Calvinistic writers used the word in the 
same sense as denoting a liability to punishment for 
personal offence, and not for the sin of another. They 
saw the common sense, and Scripture use, of lan- 
guage ; they saw the absurdity of speaking of guUt, 
where there was no criminality, and of punishment, 
where there had been no personal offence, and they 
therefore adopted 'the theory of our oneness or per- 
sonal identity with Adam, making his sin strictly 
and properly ours, and predicating the doctrine that 
we are exposed to punishment on account of it in that 
doctrine. • Their language was consistent with these 
views, and though their views were erroneous about 
such an identity with Adam, yet their language is in 
accordance with compion sense and the Bible. The 
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refinement of modem times seems not to have occuned 
to them, to deny that the sin is aurs^ that we are Ul- 
deserving J and yet to talk of our guilt for the crime of 
another, and our liableness to punishment — ^for a sin 
which is not ours. My objection, therefore, to the 
language in question, is, that the mere fragments of a 
system are retained, without their consistency; and 
that thus language is torn from its proper and acknow- 
ledged meaning. There was the beauty of consistency 
in the architecture of ancient frowning castles, hoary 
and dark as they were — ^for the work was in keeping ; 
but here we have pieces of the wainscoting, and balus- 
trades, and frowning towers, which men insist on 
attaching to modern houses, and with whidi to gTace 
Corinthian capitals and columns. We have language 
divested of its proper signification, and in defiance of 
all the well known usages of men in all times. 

That this charge is not unfounded — that the older 
writers used the words guilt and pimishment as based 
upon criminality cdways, and as implying an obh- 
gation to suffer /or that, I shall now proceed to prove. 
For the passages, I am indebted to the Biblical Reper- 
tory, and shall take cases which are adduced there for 
the very opposite purpose. (Vol. ii. p.,440.) Turretin 
(tom. i. p. 664,) says, " Reatus theologice dicitur obU- 
gatio ad poenam ex peccato. Guilt, among theolo- 
gians, is defined to be obligation to punishment on 
account of sifiP Here the fact that it is from sin, and 
according to it, is expressly stated, in accordance with 
all that I have said. Owen says, (On Justification, p. 
280,) « Guilt in Scripture is the respect op sin unto 
the sanctic^ of the law fWHEREBY the sinner be- 
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comes obnoxious unto punishment. Again: <<The 
guilt of it [s^n] is nothing but its respect unto punish- 
ment from the sanction of the law." Again : (On 
Justification, p. 280,) he says, << there can be no Mi- 
gabion to punishment, where there is no desert of 
punishment." Again : " The guilt of sin is its desert 
of punishment. And where is not thisy there can be 
no punishment properly so called." — On Jus. p. 
280.— Christian Spect. vol. iii. p. 307. So Turretin 
says, << The justice of God does not inflict punish- 
ment, except on him that deserves it." So Ridgely 
says, (voLii. p. 119,) " Guilt is an obligation or liable- 
ness to suffer punishment for sin committed." 

That there is some variety of expression among the 
older theological writers, and some looseness of expres- 
sion OH this subject, I am not disposed to deny. (Con. 
Bib. Rep. vol. ii. p. 441, &c.) This fluctuation arose, 
doubtless, from the unsettled views of many of them 
on the subject of imputation — ^holdin'g at one time the 
doctrine of^the strict identity with Adam; and at 
another holding the doctrine of the imputation of his 
sin without such identity. When they write without 
reference to a theory, they use the terms guilt and 
punishment in the obvious sense. Thus Grotius, in 
his treatise, De Jure, &;c., uses the words in their 
obvious and proper sense. When he had a contro- 
versy with Socinus, and a theory to defend, he labor- 
ed to prove that the words were employed without 
reference to personal ill-desert. But the above quota- 
tions show; abundantly, that the proper and ancient 
sense of the- words was that which is based on the 
supposition of previous, personal criminality. 
20* 
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5. We might safely leave this whole subject to the 
coimnon sense of men. Who, on hearing the word 
guilt, does not instantly attach the idea of personal 
ill-desert, or violation of law ? Who, on hearing the 
word punishment does not at once think of crimir 
nality as laying the just foundation for it ? Suffer- 
ing may be intense ; one man may be oppressed by 
another ; a subject may suffer the loss of property, 
limbs or Ufe, by a government : a martyr may be seen 
writhing at the stake, or expiring amidst the flames ; 
a patriot may bleed on a battle-field ; but unless he 
has violated law, and is personally ill-deserving, who 
would speak of his guilt or his punishment'} No 
one. But if this is the common and popular sense of 
the words, it is the just sense ; nor should they be 
used otherwise, without great and pressing necessity : 
If the words are used in a different sense by theologi- 
cal writers — as I admit they often are— then they are 
turned aside from their proper signification ; and when 
so used, are exposed to all the inconvenience of being 
misunderstood, or of being the means of conveying an 
erroneous idea. It is exposed to all the inconvenience 
of technical language ; is a departure from the com- 
mon use of words ; and is unintelligible to the mass 
of men. 

6. That the common iise of the terms guilt and 
punishment is the true use, is apparent firom the fact, 
that in no other way could a penalty be possible or 
valuable. If a penalty does not denote the pain 
inflicted by the Lawgiver as an expression of his 
semje of the evil of sin, and his abhorrence of it, what 

-Mid be its use, or how could it be threatened ? If 
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not so, on what principle can it be inflicted ? How 
can a just government be sustained, in the eyes of 
moral agents, if it holds those guilty who are inno- 
cent; and punishes those who have no ill-desert? 
This objection to the language is insuperable. Who 
can go and preach it ? Who can appeal for its truth 
to the reafeon and common sense of men ? Who can 
appeal in doing it to the Bible ? Whose mind will 
not revolt at a commission requiring him to proclaim 
that men, under the Divine administration, are held 
to be guilty, who are personally innocent ; and are 
punished without any ill-desert? And if it can be 
proclaimed, who can believe that it will eyer commend 
itself to the consciences of men as a system just and 
equal ? And is there no danger that men will regard 
the system which proclaims it, as at variance with all 
their just conceptions of a righteous government, 
and religion as opposed to the common sense of the 
world? 

My reply, therefore, to this charge is, that on the 
facts in the case, Dr. J. and myself are agreed. That 
men suffer most sad evils, in consequence of the apos- 
tacy of Adam ; that those evils are certain and univer- 
sal ; that they result from the connexion with him ; 
and that they are the appointment of a wise and just 
moral governor, as an expression of the evil nature 
and tendency of apostacy, I do not deny. My objec* 
tion is to an unauthorized theological use of language 
— ^to calling that guilt, which is not guilt ; and that 
punishment, which is not punishment. He insists on 
this as essential to orthodoxy ; I doubt its propriety. 

The following corrections have been made of the 
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exceptionable passages here, in the new edition of the 
« Notes ;" (1.) The part from p. 138 has, been wholly 
changed. See the corrections under the 5th charge. 
(2.) On pages 122, 123, the following has been sub- 
stituted, instead of the statemtot, a part of which is 
quoted in the charge, viz ; 

Pp. 122, 123. Though men are indubitably aflfect- 
ed by the sin of Adam, as c. g, by being born with a 
corrupt disposition ; with loss of righteousness ; with 
subjection to pain and wo; and with exposure to 
eternal death ; yet there is reason to believe, that all 
those who die in infancy, are, through the merits of 
the Lord Jesus, and by an influence which we cannot 
explain, changed and prepared for heaven. As nearly 
half the race die in infancy, therefore, there is reason 
to think, that in regard to this large portion of the 
human family, the work of Christ has more than re- 
paired the evils of the fall, and introduced them into 
heaven, and that his grace has thus abounded unto 
many. In regard to those who Uve to the period of 
moral agency, a scheme hai^ been introduced by which 
the offers of salvation may be made to them, and by 
which they may be renewed, and pardoned, and 
saved. The work of Christ, therefore, may have in- 
troduced advantages adapted to meet the evils of the 
fall ; as man comes into the world ; and the original 
applicability of the one be as extensive as the other. 
In this way the work of Christ was, in its nature, 
fitted to abound unto the many. 

Charge VIII. 

The eighth charge is in the following words, denying " That 
Christ suffered the proper penalty of the law, as the ricarlous substitute 
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of hk people, and thus took awajr legally their sins and purchaaed 
pardon." 

Proof 1. — All the pasiagea quoted under charges 6 and 7 are refer- 
red to here. If the sin of the^s^ Adam is not imputed to his seed, 
and they are not liable to punishment on account of it ; then it incTi- 
tably follows, that the sin of his seed is not imputed to the second 
Adam, and he punished on account of it. y 

Proof 2, p. 89, 90.—" In the plan of salration, therefore, he has 
shown a regard to the taw, by appointing his Son to be a s%tbstiMe in 
the place of sinners; not to endure its precise penally, for his suffer- 
ings were not eternal, nor were they attended with remorse of con- 
science, or by despair, which are the proper penalty of the law ; but he 
endured so much as to accomplish the same ends as if those who shall 
be saved by himj had been doomed to eternal death. That is, he 
showed that the law could not be violated witjiout introducing, suffer- 
ings 'j and that it could not be broken with impunity, fie showed that 
he had so great a regard for it, that he would not pardon one sinner 
without an atonement. And tkus he secured the proper honor to hit 
character as a lover of his law, a hater of sin, and a just God. He has 
shown, that if sinners do not avail themselves of the offer of pardon, 
by Jesus Christ, they must experience, in their own souls for ever, the 
pains which this substitute for sinners endured, in behalf of men, on 
the cross." Thus, no principle of justice has been abandoned — no 
claim of his law has been let down — no disposition has been evinced 
to do inyiistice to the universe, by suffering the guilty to escape. He 
is, in all this great transaction, a just moral governor, as just to his 
law, to himself, to his Son, to the, universe, when he pardons^ as he is 
when he sends the incorrigible sinner down to hell. A full compensa- 
tion, an equivalent has been provided iy the sufferings of the Savior, 
in the sinner's stead, and the sinner may be pardoned." 

How opposite this to the doctrines of the Church. See Con. chap, 
viii. 4, 5 ; xi. 3. Larg. Cat. 49. Short. Cat. 25. 

My views there are accurately expressed, and I sub- 
mit them to the judgment of my Presbytery. 

The charge which is here alleged is a most striking 
specimen of the loose and inaccurate manner in which 
these accusations have been framed. It contains four 
counts or specifications, only one of which relates to 
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the statement in my book ; and the three others are 
inferences which Dr« Junkin supposes my doctrine 
leads to ; and which, by a common mode of contro- 
versialists, he charges me with holding. To this en- 
tire proceeding, of charging me with holding certain 
inferences which he chooses to draw from my doc- 
trine, I complain, and afSrm, that in this he has done 
me and my character material injustice. 

The specifications are [1.] That I deny " that Christ 
suffered the proper penalty of the law." [2.] That I 
deny that he was " the vicarious substitute of his peo- 
ple." [3.] That I deny that he " took away legally 
their sins." [4.] That I deny that "he purchased 
pardout" 

I shall offer a few remarks on each of these counts. 
The first is, that I deny that Christ suffered the proper 
penalty of the law. In my Notes, (p. 89,) on which 
this charge is based, I specify precisely what I mean 
by this. I observe there, that according to my view 
of penalty, there are certain things included in the 
penalty of the law which Christ did not, and could 
not suffer. I specify particularly two things : [1.] that 
his sufferings were not eternal ; [2.] that he did not 
endure remorse of conscience. These I suppose to 
have been a part of the proper penalty of the law ; 
and these I then supposed, and still suppose, Christ 
did not and could not suffer. This seemed to me to 
be so plain as to be indisputable. If Dr. Junkin 
maintains that Christ did endure the precise penalty 
of the law, then he must hold one of two things, either 
that Christ did endure in fact eternal sufferings, and 
that his sufferings were attended with remorse of con- 
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science and despair ; or he must hold that the eternity 
of suffering, and remorse of conscience and despair, 
are no part of the proper penalty of the law. If he 
holds the first alternative, then he maintains that 
which is evidently contrary to truth. Christ did not 
endure eternal sorrows, nor did he endure remorse of 
conscience. Remorse arises from the consciousness 
of personal criminality ; but Christ was holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled. Nor is it possible to admit for a 
moment that his mind was harassed and burdened 
with any conviction of past criminality. If it be held 
that remorse of conscience and eternity of sufferings 
are not a part of the penalty of the law, then conse- 
quences will follow, all of which I have not time to 
specify. A few only can be referred to. (1.) A vast 
amount of suffering has been introduced by transgres- 
sion which the law did not threaten, and which it did 
not contemplate, for by far the most acute and dread- 
ful part of the sufferings of sinners arises from re- 
morse of conscience, and the apprehension of eternal 
punishment. (2.) If the law did not appoint and con- 
template it, it is unjust to inflict it. It is appointing 
and executing that by a post facto regulation, which 
is a departure from all just views of punishment. It 
is essential to all just ideas of penalty or punishment, 
that the suffering in which an laction shall involve a 
man shall be specified beforehand, and the subject of 
the government be apprized of it by a reasonable pub- 
lication of the penalty. The doctrine, that a magis- 
trate may introduce into his sentence forms or degrees 
of suffering which the law never contemplated and 
made known as its penalty, is the very definition of 
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tyranny, and would jeopard the rights and liberties of 
all men. (3.) Eternal death, according to this view, 
is no proper penalty of the law. If so, it will be unjust 
to inflict it, and if unjust, it will not be inflicted. 
Unless it be admitted that the eternity of punishment 
was contemplated in the penalty, it would violate all 
views of justice that it should be inflicted, and the 
doctrine of universal salvation is inevitable. But if 
remorse of conscience, and eternal punishment, are 
the penalty of the law, then it follows that Christ did 
not endure that strict and proper penalty. - 
My defence against this part of the charge is, 
1. That the Bible does not affirm that Christ en- 
dured the proper penalty of the law. It affirms that 
he was " the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world : John i. 29 : that he gave himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God, Eph. v. 2 : that he 
is the propitiation for our sins, 1 John ii. 2 ; iv, 10 : 
that he made his soul an offering for sin, Isa. liii. 10 : 
that God delivered him up for us all, Rom. viii. 32: 
that by him we have received the atonement, Rom. v. 
11 : that he has redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us, Gal. iii. 13 — that is, 
being cursed by hanging on a tree : that he bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree, 1 Pet. ii. 24, &c., all 
of which passages prove that he was an atoning sacri- 
fice ; that he died in our stead ; that he was a vicari- 
ous offering, and that his sufferings were efficacious 
to the removal of the penalty from us. But it is neither 
affirmed that he endured the exact penalty of the law, 
nor that it was needful that he should, or possible 
that he could do it. His sufferings were strictly and 
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properly a substitute for the sufferings of sinners who 
jut for his atonement would have died forever. And 
all that was needful was that the same good should 
result in regard to the law, the moral character, and 
the government of God, which wmUd have resulted 
from the eternal death of the guilty themselves, or, in 
other words, that his sufferings should be an equiva- 
lent for theirs. 

2. That the Confession of Faith does not declare it 
It indeed (Ques. Lar. Cat. 49,) says that ha felt and 
bore the weight of God's wrath ; but this must be a 
figurative expression denoting that he endured sor- 
rows that were the proper expression of the wrath of 
God against sin — and this I do not deny. Christ was 
innocent and holy ; God was well pleased with his 
worlc always, even when he died ; Matt. iii. 17 ; Luke 
ix. 35 ; 2 Pet. i. 19 ; John xiii. 28 ; and it would 'be 
language which the Scriptures do not authorize, and 
which would be in fact blasphemy, to say that God 
was angry with his holy Son. The framers of our 
Confession never contemplated such a statement as 
that ; and if not, then their expression cannot mean 
that Christ endured the proper, and strict, and full 
penalty of the law. 

3. It was impossible, as I have already remarked, 
that he should endure that proper penalty. It was 
impossible that the eternity of torment should be en- 
dured in a limited time ; impossible that he should 
endure remorse of conscience. It is not a fact tha^t he 
suffered forever ; nor is it a fact that he endured re- 
morse of conscience. 

4. If it catdd have been ; if the Messiah could liave 

21 
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suffered a literal eternity of sufferings, yet it is an 
abuse of language, and a departure from all the just 
modes of speech, to affirm that substituted sufferings 
are the proper penalty of the law. On this point we 
meet with the same departure from the proper use of 
language, to which I have already adverted. Petialty 
is defined to be " the suffering in person or property 
which is annexed by law, or judicial decision to the 
commission of a crime, offence, or trespass, as a pun^ 
ishment."-^ Webster, In a penalty there is implied, 
therefore, the essential idea that it is for the commis- 
sion of a crime, and that it is properly a punishment. 
Yet Christ had neither committed crimes, nor was he 
pimished. This definition is in accordance with the 
idea of punishment which I have already examined, 
and is in strict conformity with all the transactions of 
men. What the law appoints, and what is determined 
by the magistrate as the proper expression of the evil 
of crime, is its penalty ; and it is always supposed that 
this is based on the commission of crime. A substi- 
tute may pay a debt ; may remove a penalty, but by 
no propriety of languao^e can he be said to be pun- 
ished. 

5. If Christ had endured the strict penalty of the 
law, then the law would have no claims on us now. 
If thq debt was fully and literally paid, and all the 
penalty removed, they for whom it was paid have a 
right to a discharge, and are already innocent before 
God. The view, therefore, which affirms that that 
penalty is truly paid, leads at once to all the evils of 
Antinomianism. It is that view on which was based 
^e dpctrine of eternal justification — ^the very essence 
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of Antinomianism. If the full penalty of the law has 
been paid, then it neither has now, nor ever has had, 
or will have, any claim on those for whom it has been 
paid ; and they must ever have been regarded as jus- 
tified in the sight of God. When a law or penalty is 
fully paid, the law has no farther claims on men ; and 
if the full penalty had been met by the substitute as 
really and truly as if the criminal had himself borne 
it, then he has a claim to a discharge, and his release 
becomes, not in any sense, a matter of grace or favor, 
but a matter of right. It would not be ri|ht that he 
should not be discharged. And this, too, independ- 
ently of any change in him, or any expressions of 
repentance, or reformation of life. All that is needful 
for him in this view is, that he should persuade himr 
self that it h€is been done, and he will urge it as a 
matter of claim and of right. The influence of these 
views in former times is well known. The withering 
and blighting influence of Antinomianism on the 
churches and the world has been often felt ; and that 
efiect is one proof, at least, that the doctrine is not in 
the Bible. The design of the Bible is to make men 
holy ; and any doctrine that leads to lax notions of 
holiness, and to indulgence in sin, is prima fojcie evi- 
dence that it is contrary to the Scriptures. 

6. If this doctrine be true ; if it be affirmed that 
Christ endured the literal, complete, and proper pe- 
nalty of the law, then it follows that no gain hais 
resulted to the universe from his intervention. All 
that has been done has been to transfer the penalty, 
involving the same kind and degree of sufiering, from 
the guilty to the innocent. Just as much suflfering 
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has been endured on this supposition as though the 
elect had endured it in their own persons in the eter- 
nal fires of hell. And although it would argue great 
benevolence in him who consented that it should be 
transferred to himself, yet it would be evidently con- 
trary to the spirit, and general drift of the Scriptures. 
The idea is there every where presented, that great 
advantage or gain has resulted from the sacrifice of 
Christ ; that a vast amount of suffering in the universe 
has been prevented ; that there will be vastly more 
happiness m the universe, taken as a whole, in conse- 
quence of his sufferings, than there would otherwise 
have been ; and that his intervention and sacrifice 
was a glorious event, not only as evincing benevolence, 
but as actually a device by which indescribable wo 
might be prevented, and pain and despair greatly 
diminished. See Rom. v. 20, 21. But if the precise 
and literal penalty was borne, then none of these 
beneficial results would follow. The whole work can 
then be stated in few words — that an infinite amount 
of sin, and wo, and despair, has been transferred lite- 
rally from the guilty to the innocent ; and that the 
universes, taken as a whole, has endured just as much 
pain and despair as if no atonement had been made. 
It is needless to say that this view of the atonement 
greatly dims its moral lustre and glory, as a device 
for preventing the existence and extension of wo 
and despair. 

7. This view is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
substituted sufferings. It teaches indeed the doctrine 
of a substituted perstm ; but the Bible teaches the 
doctrine of substituted sufferings ; of sufferings which 
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are not the literal and proper penalty of the law, but 
which come in the place of the penalty, and which 
are designed to answer the same end. His " blood," 
that is, his life, his sufferings, is thus represented as 
the ransom for many. He redeemed us to God 6y his 
bloody L e. by his substituted sufferings. He is set 
forth as the propitiation through faith in his bloody %. e. 
in his sufferings substituted in the place of sinners. 
He was wounded for our transgression, he was 
bruised for our iniquities, and with his stripes are we 
healed, that is, his sufferings were substituted in the 
place of ours, and were designed to answer the same 
end. << Christ's satisfaction, and the merit of his 
whole obedience, is as effectual for our pardon, justi- 
fication, and salvation, as if believers themselves had 
performed it ; and it is imputed to them, in that it was 
done for their sakes, and suffered in tbeir stead, and 
the fruit of it by a free donation given to them. But, 
1. God is not mistaken, to judge that we obeyed or 
suffered when we did not. 2. God is no liar to say 
we did it, when he knoweth we did not. 3. If we 
were not the actors and sufferers^ it is not possible 
that we should be made the natural subjects of the ac- 
cidents of another's body, by any putation, estimation, 
or misjudging whatsoever ; no, nor by any dovuUion 
neither. It is a contradiction, and therefore an impossi- 
bility that the same individual actions and passions 
of which Christ's human nature was the agent, and 
subject so many hundred years ago, and have them- 
selves now no existence, should, in themselves^ I say 
in themselves^ be made yours now, and you be the 
subject of the same accidents. 4. Therefore they gaa 
21* 
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be no otherwise given to us, but, 1. By a true es- 
timation of the reason why Christ underwent them, 
viz. for our sakes as aforesaid. 2. And by a dona- 
tion of the effects or fruits of them, viz. pardoning, 
and justifying, and saving as by them (on the terms 
chosen by the donor himself, and put into his Tes- 
tament, or Covenant) as certainly (but not in the same 
manner) as if we had done and suffered them our- 
selves," &c. &c. — Baxter on the Life of Faith, chap, 
viii. 

When, therefore^ I denied that Christ endured the 
proper penalty of the law, I meant simply to say, that 
he did not endure its literal penalty — ^that he did not 
endure eternal sufferings, or remorse of conscience, 
or despair. I did not mean to deny that he was an 
atoning sacrifice ; nor that he died in\he place of sin- 
ners ; nor th^ his sufferings were strictly a vicarious 
offering ; nor that the law was honored and magni- 
fied; nor that his death was an equivalent for all 
the sinner would himself endure if he was lost. Nor 
did I mean to deny that his sufferings, though not 
strictly a punishment, were intended as an expres- 
sion of the hatred which God has to sin. If by penal 
ilb be meant such sufferings inflicted by a moral go- 
vernor as are a proper expression of his sense of the 
evil of transgression, I admit and hold that Christ en- 
dured such ills. I do not believe that he held him to 
be guilty, i. e. ill*deservmg and criminal, for that was 
inqpossible ; I do not believe that he should be repre- 
sented as "guilty," for the Bible does not use that 
term, and the language is abhorrent to the best feel- 
ings, of the Christian heart ; bttt I do believe that he 
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should be represented as dying in the place of the 
guilty ; that his sufferings were vicarious and propi- 
tiatory ; that the results or benefits of his atonement 
are freely first given to believers by God, or made 
over to them so that on their account they are par- 
doned and justified, and that tbey are so reckoned or 
imputed to them, that without them it was impossible 
for God to forgive sin ; but that now he can do it in 
perfect consistency with his law, and perfections, and 
the stability of his moral government. I have no 
other hope of eternal life than that which is founded 
on his propitiatory offering in my stead ; I have no 
other announcement to make to men, than that this is 
the only way in which they can be saved. 

The second specification in the charge is, that I 
deny that Christ " was the vicarious substitute of his 
people." This is an inference — a most unjust one — 
of Dr. Junkin. In his view it seemed to follow that if 
it was held that Christ did not endure the proper pe- 
nalty of the law, it would follow that therefore the 
doctrine of his vicarious sacrifice was denied also. 
Whether the inference is correct, is not now the ques- 
tion before us. It is whether I have denied that Christ 
is the vicarious substitute of his people. And here I 
protest solemnly against the right of Dr. Junkin or any 
other man to draw an inference from my statement, 
and then charge me with holding the inference, and 
for that of being guilty of heresy. In all oommtini- 
ties, a man has a right to state his views, and to be 
regarded as holding orUy those views, and not to 
be charged with holding what others may choose to 
draw from ihem by way of inference. It has been 
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conceded every where, that a man is not to be charg- 
ed as holding that which to others may seem to follow 
from his doctrine. Even where such inferences may 
legitimately be drawn, they are not to be charged as 
his belief — for he may not see it, or may expressly dis- 
avow it ; and he is to be held as answerable only for 
what he expressly affirms. Inferences or results may 
be drawn to show what his opinions may lead to, and 
to prove that they are erroneous ; but to charge him 
with holding them is slander. On the principle in 
which Dr. Junkin has acted in this charge, all that is 
needful to overwhelm a man with the disgrace of 
holding any heretical or dangerous opinion, is for 
some man to draw inferences from what he has sta- 
ted, to follow out his own reason or fancy into conse- 
quences which he thinks follow from the doctrines ad- 
vanced ; to attack any error or false opinion as a con- 
sequence to what is stated, and then to charge the 
man with holding that result, or consequence. In this 
way no man's character would be safe. Justice would 
be at an end. All kinds and forms of slander would 
be justified ; and every man would be invited to make 
out his brother to be a heretic or a dangerous man. 
And it is time that this simple principle of justice 
should be regarded — ^that a man shall be held to be 
responsible only for what he states to be his belief. It 
is time that every Presbytery, and every court of jus- 
tice, and every community in the land, should rebuke 
with no ambiguous or uncertain voice the reckless- 
ness and injustice, and cruelty involved in the habit 
of drawing what inferences ajiy man pleases from the 
statements of another, and then charging them on 
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him as his belief. The authority of the General As- 
sembly has once at least been bipught to protect, in 
this way the reputation of the ministers of the gospel, 
and to rebuke the spirit involved in this charge which 
is now brought against me. "Here," say they, "it 
will be important to remark, that a man cannot be 
fairly convicted of heresy, for using expressions 
which may be so interpreted as to involve heretical 
doctrines, if they also admit of a more favorable con- 
struction. Because no one can tell in what sense an 
ambiguous expression is used but the speaker or writer, 
and he has a right to explain himself; and in such 
cases, candor requires that a court should &vor the 
accused, by putting on his words the more favorable, 
rather than the less favorable construction. 

" Another principle is, that no man can be rightly 
convicted of heresy by infebence or implication ; 
that is, we must qot charge an accused person with 
holding those consequences which may legitimately 
flow from his assertions " Minutes of the AssemUy, 
vol. V. p. 220. I will just add here, that in any court 
of justice, an action of slander would lie against the 
author of this charge. It is a mere inference of his 
own ; it is wholly unfounded ; it is fitted most deeply 
to affect my character and influence as a minister and 
as a man ; and I call upon the Presbytery to throw 
the shield of justice before me, and to vindicate my 
character from this deeply injurious charge. 

In relation to this specification, I declare that I have 
5«ever denied that Christ was the vicarious substitute 
of his people. In the very passage under considera- 
tion, I have taught that he was their substitute in 
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express words. " In the plan of salvation," I say, 
<<he has shown a I^ard to the law by appointing his 
Son to be a substitute in the place of sinners." p. 89. 
And throughout these " Notes," and in all my writ- 
'ings, I have maintained it with all the talent which 
God has given me, and with a constancy that neither 
in fact nor in form has ever wavered. With no slight 
degree of earnestness do I, therefore, complain of Dr. 
Junkin for charging me with the denial of a doctrine 
which, in the very place to which he referis, I ex- 
pressly maintain. 

I would observe further, that the views which 1 
here express, really affirm the doctrine of substitution 
and vicariousness to an extent much greater than can 
be held by those who maintain that Christ endured 
the proper penalty of the law. They hold to a sub- 
stituted person only, and to literal punishment ; I 
hold to a substituted person, an^ substituted suffer- 
ingSf retaining the idea of vicariousness or substitu- 
tion throughout his entire work. 

The third specification under this charge is, that I 
deny that Christ "took away legally" the "sins" of 
his people. This is also an inference of Dr. Junkin. 
I repiy to this, that I have never taught it ; nor any 
thing that can be construed into this accusation. I 
have always taught that the sins of Christians are 
removed by the work of Christ, legally by justification, 
and really by sanctification. 

The fourth count is, that I deny that Christ *5 pur- 
chased" the " pardon" of his people. This is also an 
inference ; and this I have not denied. I have so re- 
peatedly, in the very book under consideration, stated 
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that the blood of Christ was the price paid, the ground 
of acceptance, &c.; that it is mBter of amazement 
that the author of these charges could have found it 
possible, in his head or his heart, to charge me with 
this denial. " Christ died for us. In our stead ; to 
save us from death. He took our place ; and by dying 
himself on the cross, saved us from dying eternally in 
hell"— P. lio. '' By his blood. By his death. The 
fact that we are purchased by his blood, and sancti- 
fied by it, renders us sacred in the eye of God ; be- 
stows a value on us proportionate to the worth of the 
price of our redemption ; and is a pledge that he will 
keep that which has been so dearly bought." — ib. 

" Truly (Note in ch. iii. 24,) it does not mean that 
it [justification] has been obtained, however, without 
any price or merit from any one, for the Lord Jesus 
has PURCHASED it with his own blood, and to him it 
becomes a matter of justice that those who were given 
to him should be justified."— P. 86. « Through the 
redemption, ^c. The word here used occurs but 
ten times in the New Testament. Its root (lutron) 
proi)eTly denotes the price which is paid for a prisoner 
war; the ransom, a stipulated purchase money, 
which being paid, the captive is set free. The word 
is there employed to denote liberation from bondage, 
captivity, or evil of any kind, usually keeping up the 
idea of a price or ransom pcud in consequence of 
which the delivery is effected. It is sometimes used 
in a large sense, to denote simple deliverance by any 
means, without reference to a price paid, as in Luke 
xxi. 28 ; Rom. viii. 23 ; Eph. i. 14. That this is not 
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the sense here, however, is apparent. For the apos- 
tle in the next vemB proceeds to specify the price 
which has been paid, or the means by which the re- 
demption has been effected. The word here denotes 
that deliverance from sin and from the evil conse- 
quences of sin^ which has been effected by the offering 
of Jesus Christ as a propitiation^ — lb. " When 
the blood of Christ is spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, it means the offering of his life as a sacrifice, 
or his death as an expiati^m. His life was given to 
make atonement. By faith in his death as a sacrifice 
for sin ; by believing that he took our sins ; that he 
died in our place ; by thus, in some sense, making his 
oflfering ours ; by approving it, loving it, embracing 
it, trusting it, our sins become pardoned, and our souls 
made pure." — P. 88. After these plain, positive, and 
repeated declarations in regard to my belief that Christ 
purchased the pardon of his people, it is a matter of 
most difficult solution to understand why Dr. Junkin 
has accused me of denying it. Can it be that he has 
not read the book on which he bases these charges? 
Or can it be that his mind was intent on finding cer- 
tain things held or denied in the book that would con- 
stitute the foundation of serious accusations against a 
minister of the gospel ? Would it be possible for Dr. 
Junkin, or any other man, to frame expressions that 
more positively and unequivocally convey the idea 
that Christ did "purchase" the "pardon" of men? 
And is it to be tolerated in the churches that a man 
may frame charges ad libitum against a brother, and 
proclaim them to the world in this manner ? If this is 
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done, who is safe 1 And where is there a man whose 
character can stand before a proceeding of this kind, 
or whose reputation is secure ? 

On the whole, I regard the three last specifications 
in this charge as deeply injurious to my character and 
influence ; as utterly unfounded ; as without the sha- 
dow or semblance of proof; and complain to my peers 
that Dr. Junkin has done me injustice — injustice 
which should be repaired. I complain of the loose 
and inaccurate manner in which the charge is couch* 
ed. I complain of his manner of drawing infer enceSf 
and then charging me with holding them. I complain 
of his formally charging me with holding opinions 
which are fitted to injure my character and usefulness, 
when I hadexpressly stated the reverse. I complain 
of the right of a mii^ister of the gospel to accuse his 
brother, in a matter so deeply affecting him, in this 
loose, inaccurate, and unfounded manner. 

Charge IX. 
The ninth charge is in the following wordid, viz. 

" That the righteousness, t. e[ the active obedience of Christ to the 
law, is imputed to his people for their justification; so that they aie 
righteous in the eye of the law, and therefore justified.'* 

Proof 1, p. 28. (3.) The phrase righteousness of Ood, is equivaleid 
to God* 8 plan of justifying men; his scheme of declaring them just in 
the sight of the law ; or of acquitting them from fwnishment^ and ad- 
mating them to favor, Iii this sense it stands opposed to man's plan 
of justification, t. e. by his own worics. God's plan is by fidth." 
" The word tx) justify ^ dikaio, means properly to bejust^ to be innoceiU, 
to be righteous. It then means to declare^ or treat as righteous, as 
when a man is charged with an offence, and is acquitted. / If the crime 
alleged is not proved against him, he is' declared by the law to be inn^ 
cent. It then. means to treat as if innocent, to regard as innocents 
that is, to pardon, to forgive, and consequently to treat as if the ofibnee 
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had not occurred. It does not mean that the man did not commit the 
oifence, or that the law might not ha^ve held him answerable for it ^ but 
that the offence is forgiven -, and it is consistent to receive the offender 
into fanror, and treat him as if he had not committed it." 

" In regard to this plan, it may be observed. (1.) That is not to de- 
clare that men are innocent and pure. That would not be true. The 
truth is just the reverse ; and God does not esteem men to be different 
from what they are. (2.) It is not to take part with the sinner, and to 
mitigate his offences. It admits* them to their full extent, and makes 
him feel them also. (3.) It is not that we become partakers of the 
essential righteousness of God. That is impossible. (4.) It is not 
that his righteousness becomes ours. This is not true ; and there is 
no intelligible sense in which that can be understood. But it is God's 
plan for pardoning sin, and for treating us as if we had not committed 
it ; that is, adopting us as his children, and admitting us to heaven, on 
Che ground of wliat the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. This is 
God'i3 plan: Men seek to save themselves by their own works. God's 
plan is to save them by the merits of Jesus Christ.*' 

Proof 2, p. 84, 85. " Even the righteousness of God. The apostle, 
having stated that the design of the Gospel was to reveal a new plan 
of becoming just in the sight of God, proofeds here more fully to ex- 
plain it. The explanation which he offers, makes it plain that the 
phrase so often used by him, " righteousness of God" does not refer 
to an attribute of God, but to his plan of making men righteous. Here 
he says, that it is by faith in Jesus Christ ; but surely an aUribube of 
God is not produced by faith in Jesus Christ. It means God's mode 
of regarding men as righteous through their belief in Jesus Christ. 
" God has promised that they who believe in Christ, .shall be pardoned 
and saved. This is his plan in distinction from the plan of those who 
seek to be justified by works." 

" Being justified — Being treated as if righteous, that is, being re- 
garded and treated as if they had kept the law. The apostle has shown 
that they couM n^ot be so regarded and treated by any merit of their 
own, or by personal obedience to the law. He now affirms tliat if 
they were so treated, it must be by mere favor, and as a matter, not of 
right, but of gift. This is the essence of the Gospel. 

Proofs, p. 94, 95, as quoted under Charge IV. (7) and p. 96. " God 

judges things as they are ; and sinners who are justified, be judges not 

as if they were pure, or as if they had a claim : but he re^rdg them as 

united by faith to the Lord Jesus^ and in this relation he judges that 

• should be treated as his friends, though they have been, are^ and 
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always wiU be personalUf undeserving. But if the doctrine of the 
Scriptures was, that the entire righteousness of Christ was set oyer to 
them, was really and truly theirs, and was transferred to them in any 
sense, with what propriety could the apostle say, that God justified 
the ungodly 1 If they have all the righteousness of Christ as their 
own, as really and truly theirs, as if they had wrought it out them- 
selves, they are not " ungodly.^* They are eminently pure and holy, 
and have a claim, not of grace, but of debt, to the very highest rewards 
of heaven." p. 97. Unto whom Ood imputeth righteousness. — Whom 
God treats as righteous, or as entitled to his iavor in a way different 
from his conformity to the law. This is found in Psalms xxziL And 
the whole scope and design of the Psalm is to show the blessedness of 
the man who v& forgiven^ and whose sins are not charged on him, but 
who is freed from the punishment due to his sins. Being thus par> 
doned, he is treated as a righteous man." 

Proof 4, p. 127. By the obedience of one. --Of Christ. This stands 
opposed to the dischedience of Adam, and evidently includes the entire 
work of the Redeemer which has a bearing on the salvation of men. 
Phil. ii. 8: "He became obedient unto death." 

P. 21. " O/* Qod^s righteousness. Not of the personal holinesq of 
God, but of God^splan of justifying men^ or of declaring them right- 
eous by faith in his Son. Here Gkxl's plan stands opposed to their 
efforts to make themselves righteous by their own works. 

How irreconcileable this is to our standards, is seen. 

Con. XI. i. ii. iii. Lar. Cat. 70, 71, 72. Sh. Cat. 33. 

On this charge I do not think it necessary to dwell. 
My general plea is, that the charge is not sustained 
by the passages which are quoted from my book. The 
charge is, that I have denied that " the active obedi- 
ence of Christ is imputed to his people fojr their jus- 
tification f and is followed by an inference of Dr. 
Junkin from this, that I also deny that they " areiight- 
eous in the sight of the law, and therefore justified." 
,In regard to this I observe, (1.) That the charge is not 
that I denied that the benefits of the work of Christ 
are* imputed to men, or that they were justified'on ac- 
count of what he had done. So explicit were my re- 
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peated declarations on this subject, that it was not 
possible to allege that I denied this. (2.) I have not 
denied that the active obedience of Christ is imputed 
Co his people. I have affirmed nothing on the subject. 
I have not any where in my book referred to the dis- 
tinction between his active and passive obedience. 
There does riot any where opcur an expression in re- 
gard to the distinction ; and of course there can be no 
• denial of the doctrinp. And I confess that I have not 
thought it necessary, in my -preaching or in my wri- 
tings, to 'refer distinctly to that distinction which is 
made in the books of theology. I have uniformly re- 
presented the doctrine as near as possible, in the lan- 
guage of (he Scriptures; that it was, by his blood, 
his obedience unto death, his merits, his atoning sac- 
rifice, his substituted sufferings, his work alone, that 
men could be justified and saved. I have always 
taught that men have no merits by nature, that they 
have done nothing, and cap do nothing, to' deserve 
eternal life ; that they are lost, and helpless, and ruin- 
ed ; and that if ever saved, it must be by the merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ alone: And that this has been 
the strain of my preaching, I may appeal boldly to all 
who have ever heard me, and to all my writings. No 
man ever heard me utter a sentiment in the pulpit or 
elsewhere that contraveribd this, great central truth of 
Christianity ; no man can find in any of my writings 
an expression that is contrary to the doctrine. The 
charge, therefore, that I have " denied that the active 
obedience of Christ is imputed," (fee, is wholly gratui- 
tous and unfounded. It is neither contained in the 
passages which are quoted by the prosecutor from my 
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book, nor is it to be found any where in what I have 
said or written. (3.) I have not denied that his peo- 
ple are " righteous in the sight of the law, and there- 
fore justified." This is another of the injurious and 
unfounded inferences which Dr. Junkin hai/felt him- 
self at liberty to charge me with holding. In the v«y 
passages which he has quoted, I' have affirmed the 
very contrary. Thus [p. 85] I expressly say that they 
are " treated as if righteous, that is, are regarded and 
treated as if they had kept the law." And thus, [p. 28,] 
I say, of the plan of justification by faith, that "it is 
God's plan for pardoning sin, and for treating us as if 
we had not conmiitted it ; that is, adopting us as his 
children, and admitting us to heaven, on the ground 
of what the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. Men 
seek to save themselves by their own works ; God's 
plan is to save them by the merits of Jesus Christ.^' 
(4) My views on the subject of justification are stated 
often in the Notes, and with such clearness, I sup- 
posed, that their meaning could not be mistaken. All 
that I have now to do is, to submit those views to the 
Presbytery, as being, so far as appears to me, in tetrict 
accordance vf\\h the Confession of Faith, and the 
Bible. 

Thus, on p. 85, 1 say, in the words " being justifi- 
ed;^ " being treated as if righteous ; that is, being re- 
garded and treated as if they had kept the law." I 
have no other view of justification than that. Again : 
p. 28. " The phrase, righteousness of God, is equiva* 
lent to God's plan of justifying men ; his scheme of 
declaring them just in the sight of the law ; or of ac- 
quitting them from punishment, and admitting tbem 
23* 
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to favor. * In this sense, it stands opposed to man^s 
plan of justification, t. e, by his own works. God's 
plan is by laith. The way in which that is done, is 
revealed in the gospel. The object contemplated to 
be dojae, ft to treat men as if they were righteous. 
Matt attempted to acftomplish this by obedience to the 
law. The plan of God was to arrive at it by faith. 
Here the two schemes differ ; and the great design 
*• of this epistle is to show that man cannot be justi- 
fied on his own plan, that is, by works ; and that the 
plan of God is the only way, and a wise and glorious 
way, of making man just in the eye of the law," ice. 
Again : p. 29. " But it (the plan of justification by 
faith) is God's plan of pardoning sin, and for treating 
us if we had not committed it ; that is, adopting us as 
his children, and admitting us to heaven on the 
ground of what the Lord Jesus has done in our stead. 
This is God's plan. Men seek to save themselves 
by their own works. God's plan is to save them by 
the merits of Jesus Christ." Also, pp. 90, 97, 95, 
213,29. 

In all this, I suppose that the good principle is still 
maintained^ that God reckons things as they are, 
and that all his imjmtaiions are according to trutky 
and are not false. Paul, for illustration, was justi- 
fied by faith in the atoning blood of Christ. God did 
n^ reckon, or in^ute^ that Pavl was put to death 
on J the cross^ that he was arraigned and mocked; 
that Am hands wer« pierced, and his temples pressed 
with the crown of tfuims, and that he was nailed to 
the. tree. So to impute, or reckon, would have been 
contwry to historical fact. It was not so^ and could 
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not be so reckoned, or imputed. But GodV imputa- 
tions were according to truth; and not otherwise. 
[1.] He reckoned Paul to be a lost and ruined sinner 

. — ^undone and helpless ; and condemned, in the sight 
of justice and^of law. He imputed to him a charac- • 
ter which rendered salvation by his own doings Iti- 
possible ; and this was according to thith. [2.] He 

.reckoned or judged his Son to be a^ sacrifice in the 
place of Paul. Himself innocent, yet he was willing 
to die to redeem him. God regarded his Son as 
such a sacrifice, as dying to ihake atonement; as 
rising that man might be justified. All his work he 
regarded or reckoned to have been undertaken and 
accomplished in the place of sinners. This was to 
reckon the thing just as it was. [3.] Paul was ena- 
bled by the Holy Spirit to repent, and believe the 
gospel. He so judged of him as a penitent, and a be- 
liever. And he judged that it would be consistent for 
him to pardon and save a penitent, on account of 
what Christ had done in his stead. The law had 
been magnified and made honorable. Justice had been 
satisfied. The anger of God had been appeased. His 
own character would be regarded as pure : his ha- 
tr^ of sin had been evinced ; his authority would be 
maintained, and his mercy manifest, if he should then 
forgive him. God judged, or reckoned, that it could 
be done consistently, and it was done ; and the judg- 
ment was in strict accordance with truth. [4.] It was 
consistent for God to treat Paul as if he had not 
sinned ; to treat him, in fact, as a pardoned and jus- 
tified man. The benefits, or results of the work of 
Christ, were thus made available to his pardon an^ 
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acceptahie ; and were thus reckoned, or imputed to 
him in the eye of the law, so that he could be consist- 
ently treated in this manner. All God's judicial rec- 
konings or imputations are thus according to truth, or 
. as things actually are. He reckons nothing falsely ; 
bdl just as he sees them to be. Truth and justice are 
thus maintained ; his character is unsullied ;' and the 
happiness of man secure. 

A change has been made in the " Notes," which 
removes an ambiguity in Ihe former edition, in a pas- 
sage which failed to convey my meaning. The 
change occurs on p. 96, where the following pas- 
sages have been substituted for those which there 
occur: viz. 

P. 96. " It is not meant that the righteousness of 
Christ is transferred to them, so as to become person- 
ally theirs — for moral character cannot be transferred ; 
— ^nor that it is ivfused into them, making them per- 
sonally meriterious-^for then they could not be spoken 
of as ungodly ; but that Christ died in their stead, to 
atone for their sins, and is regarded and esteemed by 
God to have died ; and that the results or benefits of 
his death are so reckoned or imputed to believers, as 
to make it proper for God to regard and treat them as 
if they had themselves obeyed the law ; that is, as 
righteous in his sight." 
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Charge X. 
The tenth charge is in the following words, viz : 

" Mr. Barnes also teaches, in opposition to the standards, that justi- 
fication is simply pardon." 

Proof 1, pp. 28, 29 (already qu9ted.) The phrase righteousness ef 
God is equivalent to God's plan of justifying men ; his scheme of de- 
claring thAn just in the sight of the law ; or of aequiUing them 
from jmnishm^eTUf and admitting them to favor." 

2. "In regard to this plan, it may be observed, (4.) It is not that 
his righteousness becomes ours. This is not true.; and there is no 
intelligible sense in which that can be understood. But it is God's 
plan for pardoning sin, and for treating im as if we had not com- 
mitted it.'' 

3. P. 110. "Being now justified. Pardoned; accepted as his 
friends." 

4. P. 124. *' Unto justification. The work of Christ is designed to 
have referehce to many offences, so as to produce pardon or justifica- 
tion in regard to them all." The comment on chap. y. 19. *' For as 
by one man's disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one, shall many be made righteous," is thus summed up, pp. 
127, 128. " The sense of the verse' is this : * As in consequence of the 
sin of one, the many became sinners, without explaining the mode 
in which it is done; so the many became righteous in the mode and 
on the terms which are explained 1 Righteous. Justified. Free from 
condemnation.' " 

5. P. 182. " It is God that justifieth. That is, who has pardoned 
them, and admitted them to his favor, and pronounced them just in his 
sight." 

6. P. 217. " The moment a'sinner believes, therefore, he is justified ; 
his sins are pardoned ; and he is introduced into the favor of God." 

The inconsistency of this with standards is evident. Con.XI.i.ii iii. • 
Lar. Cat. 70, 71, 72. Sh. 33. See Scriptures quoted under IX. and 
Rom. vi. 16- 18, 19. 1 Pet. i. 14—22. 

In regard to this charge, I hare few words to offer. 
My general reply is, that I have not taught what is 
here charged on me, but the very reverse. So far 
from teaching that justification is merely pardon, I 
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have, in the very passages under consideration, 
taught that God regards and treat? the sinner who 
believes in Christ as if he was righteous, and that 
solely on account of the merits of Christ, irrespective 
of any good deeds, or desert of the sinner, whatsoever. 
The main difference between pardon and justifica- 
tion, I have supposed, respects the sinner contemplated 
in respect to his past conduct, or to God's future 
dealings with him. Pardon is a free forgiveness of 
past offences. It simply has reference to those sins as 
forgiven and blotted out. It is an act of remission on 
the part of God. Justification has respect to the law, 
and to God's purposes of future treatment. It is an 
act by which the sinner becomes righteous in the 
sight of the law ; or by which God determines to treat 
him hereafter a^ a righteous man, or as if he had not 
sinned. It is true that pardon, in the divine arrange- 
ment, implies justification as certainly to exist. But 
it is because God has so arranged it ; and not because 
pardon is the same thing as justification. Thus under 
the English law, in the case of treason, where the 
blood is corrupted by attainder, the cdrruption is of 
such a character that a mere act of pardon cannot 
fully remove it, but it can be " absolutely salved and 
restored but by act of Parliament." "And it is a 
general rule, that having respect to all those whose 
blood was corrupted at the time of the attainder, the 
pardon doth not remove the corruption of blood nei- 
ther upward nor downward." III. Coke upon Little- 
ton, pp. 614, 615. In like manner, in regard to the 
case of a rebel against heaven, a pardon has reference 
to past offences, but there is need of the solemn act of 
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God, resolving that all the effects of his sin shall be 
removed, and that he shall be henceforward treated ad 
if he had fallen ; that is, be wholly restored to favor, 
and adopted as his child. On this charge, I have not 
taught the doctrine with which I am ac€iised ; nor do 
the passages alleged "prove it. In the very passages 
adduced by the prosecutor on this charge, I have 
taught that God admits the sinner to favor, and treats 
him as if he had not sinned, or were righteous. 

I am now through with the consideration of these 
wearisome and troublesome charges. I rejoice that * 
I am drawing near the conclusion of this trial, and 
that I can commit the cause to my Presbytery. I 
have gone over the charges at length. A part of the 
doctrines charged on me I do hold ; but have endea- 
vored to show that they are neither contrary to the ^ 
Bible, nor to the Confession of Faith. A part of 
them I do not hold ; the passages which have been 
adduced from my book to prove them, I have shown 
do not prove thep ; and I reject them with as deep 
abhorrence as my prosecutor can do. A part of them 
are inferences which^ the prosecutor has drawn from 
what he has conceived to be my meaning, and which, 
in violation, as it seems to me, of all the principles of 
equity, he has accused me of holding. A large part 
of the. charges pertain to abstract and metaphysical 
subjects, which do not affect the vitality of Christian 
doctrine, which are unintelligible, or uninteresting to 
the great mass of men ; and in which men may differ, 
and yet hold to the great facts of the Christian reve- 
lation. None of the points on which I differ from the 
prosecutor, can be regarded as fundamental ; and, ori 
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all of them, difference of opinion has been allowed 
hitherto in the Presbyterian Church. 

In reference to these charges, the Presbytery is 
now to give their verdict. While I am accused in 
this manner, I beg that it will be borne in mind, that 
on the great and vital doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, even my prosecutor has dared to frame no accu- 
sation. While I am arraigned on these charges, not 
affecting the vitality of Christian doctrine, not a charge 
has been brought, and not a syllable has &llen from 
his Ups, tl^t I am suspected of unsoundness or heresy 
in regard to the divine origin, and plenary inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures ; to the unity, spirituality^ and 
perfections of God ; to the nature of his moral govern- 
ment, and the claims and equity of his law ; to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ ; to the fact that he made an 
atonement for sinners ; that he died and rose from the 
dead, and ascended to heaven ; to the doctrine that 
man is fallen, lost, corrupted, and totally, ruined in 
himself; that he is entirely depraved, and is con- 
demned by the law ; to the necessity of a change of 
heart, radical and entire, and totally transforming ; to 
the doctrine that this is produced solely by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, and that it never is, nor can be ac- 
complished but by him ; to the doctrine that man is 
justified by the merits solely of the Lord Jesus ; to 
the doctrihe that God is a sovereign, and bestows his 
blessings when and where he pleases ; that he has a 
plan that is good and wise, and that men are saved 
according to his eternal counsels, and his electing 
love; to the doctrine that Christians should lead a 
holyUfe, and should cultivate a spirit of humility, and 
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love, and purity, and prayer ; to the doctrine of the 
perseveriance of the saintir, and to the great truth that 
the righteous shall be saved for ever, and the wicked 
destroyed eternally in helL ]^ow, on these and the 
great kindred doctrines of religion, my prosecutor has 
alleged in me no departure from the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints. On minor points, on points of meta- 
physical difference and speculation, he has arraigned 
me, has sought to embarrass me, and has spread my 
name abroad, as charged with heresy, and as unworthy 
the confidence of the churches of the Redeemer. 

Having gone through with an examination of these 
charges at such length, I now commit the cause to 
my Presbytery. My h.appiness, my usefubiess, my 
peace, and my reputation, are in no small degree in 
your hands. I commit the cause with confidence to 
my brethren, and to God, not doubting that justice 
will be done. Deeply affected as all my interests 
must be in this decision, I have no apprehension as to 
the result of this investigation ; for I have shown, I 
think, that I hold no doctrines contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures ; that I accord with the great, main, and 
essential truths stated in the Confession which we all 
have professed to receive ; and that wljeie the prose- 
cutor and myself differ in opinion, it is only in those 
abstruse and metaphysical points, which in all ages 
have been considered debatable ground, which, do 
not affect the vitality of Christian doctrine ; on which 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, alwa]^^ 
imbued hitherto with a large and catholic spirit, has 
allowed its ministers and members to differ ; and in 
reference to which they may differ, and still be the 
•23 
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vrwrm friends of truth and order ; the advocates of re- 
rivals of religion ; the fellow-laborers in the great work 
of bearing the gospel around the world. 

I have only to add, that I cherish no unkind feelings 
towards my prosecutor. I charge on him no improper 
motives. I accuse him of no unchristian or vindictive 
ipirit I have no reason to doubt that he has, in all 
this proceeding, been actuated by conscientious mo- 
tives. I delight to add my humble testimony, in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of all who have witnessed 
this trial, to his Christian spirit ; and rejoice to close 
by sa]ring, that my conviction of the piety and the 
CSiristian temper of my prosecutor, has been augment- 
ing throughout the entire prosecution. With these 
remarks, I submit the cause to the Presbytery ; and 
these documents, to be preserved, with the consent of 
the Presbytery, as a part of their records, as the evi- 
dence which I adduce on my part, and as my defence. 

ALBERT BARNES. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF BARNES' NOTE& 
Ffmn AhbotVt Keligioua Mafozku, 
We have previoasly. in a brief notice, recommended to our readers 
Bamea* Notes on the Gos(>els. But a more extended acauaintance with 
that work has very much increased our sense of its value. We never 
have opened any tommentary on the Gospels, which has afforded us so 
much satisfaction. Without intendini;, in the least degree, to disparage 
the many valuaSle commentaries which now aid the Christian in tne 
•tody of the Bible, we cannot refrain from expressing our gratitude to the 
Author, for the interesting and profitable instructions he has given us. — 
The volumes are characterized by the following merits. 

1. The spirit which imbues them is tiighly devotional. It is a devouon 
founded on knowledge. It is a zeal guided by discretion. 

2. The notes are eminently intellectuaL Apparent difficulties are fairiy 
met. They are either explained, or the want of a fully satisfactory expia* 
nation admitted. There is none of that slipping by a knot whicn is too 
common in many commentaries. 

3. The notes are written in language definite, pointed and forcible. There 
la no interminable flow of lazy words. Every word is active and does its 
work well. There are no fanciful expositions. There are no tedious dis- 
|day of learning. 

Th^re may be passages ip which we should diffe' from the writer in 
aopie of the minor shades of meaning. There may be sometimes an un* 
guarded expression which has escaped our notice. We have not scruti- 
nized the volumes with the eye of a critic. But we have used them 
ui our private reading. We have used them in our family. And we have 
invariably read t-hero with profit and delight. 

We have just opened the book to select some passage as an illustration 
of the spirit of the work. The Parable of the rich man and Lazarus now 
lies before us. The notes explanatory of the meaning of the parables, are 
full and to the point. The following are the inferences, which Mr. Qarnca 
deducea. 

" From tftis impressive and instructive parable, we may learn, 
" 1. That the souls of men do not die with their bodies. 
"2. Ti.at the souls of men are con«ctou« after death ; that they do -not 
•leep, as some have supposed, till the morning of the resurrection. 

" 3 That the righteous are taken to a place of happiness immediately 
at death, and the wicked consigned to misery. 
'*4. That wealth does not secure us from death. 
'* How vain are riches to secure 
Ttieii Hiuf bty ownera from the gnwe. 

"The rich, tne beautiful *he gay, as well as the poor, go down to the 
^ grave. All their pomp aiiu apparel ; all their honors, their palaces and 
their gold cann<^t save them. Death can as easily find his way into the 
mansions of the rich as ini ■> the cottages of the poor, and the rich shall 
turn to the same corruption, and soon, like the poor, be undistinguished 
firom common dust, and be uaknown. 

^6. We should not envy the condition of the rich. 

'* On slippery rocks T see them stiaod. 
And fierr^ >V8 roU below. 

**6. We should strive for a better inheritance, than can be possessed m 
thislifo. 

" ' Now I esteem their mirth and wine. 
Too liear to purchase with mjr blood. 
Laid 'tis enoufh that thou art mine, 
Mr life, my portion, and my God.' " 



7. The sufferings of the wicked in hell will be indiscnbably great 




I will have no relief, day nor night, but will continue from 

I 
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irearto year, and age to age, and without any end, and you hare a fiunl 
▼lew of the sutferings of those who are in helR 

"S. There is a place of suffering beyond the grave.* a helK If there is 
not, then this parable has no meaning. It is impossible to make anytlung 
of it unless it is designed to teach that. 

" 9. There will nevSr be any escape from those gloomy regions. Thei% 
is a gulf fixed— ^m2, not moveable. Nor can ai^ of the damned beat a 
pathway across this gulf, to the world of holiness. 

** 10. yfe s^ the amazing folly of those, who suppose there may be an 
end to the sufferinge of the wicked, and who on that supposition seem 
willing to go down to hell to suffer a long time, rather than go at once to 
heaven. If man were to suffer but a thousand years, or even one year, 
why should he be so foolish as to choose that suffering, rather than go at' 
once to heaven, and be happy at once when he diesi 

"11. God gives us wammg sufficient to prepare for death. He has sent 
his word, his servants, his son ; he warns us bv his Spirit and his provi- 
d^ce, bv the entreaties oC our friends, and by the death of sinners. Ho 
oners us beaveni and he threatens hell. If all this will not move sinnersi 
wJiat would do it 7 There is nothing that would. 

' 12. God will give us nothing farther to warn us. No dead man wiQ 
eome to lilie, to tell us what he has seen. If he did. we would not believe 
him. Religion appeals to man, not by ghosts and frightful ainaritiona. 
It appeals to their reason, their conscience, their hopes, and their fears.-* 
It sets life and death soberly before men, and if they will not choose the 
former they must die. If you will not hear the Son of God, and the truth 
of the Scriptures, there is nothmg which you will or can hear ; you will 
never be persuaded, and never will escape the place of torment." 

If we have any influence with our readers, we would recommend them 
to buy these volumes. There is hardly any Christian in the land, who will 
not nnd them an invaluable treasure. 

Extract qfa Uttmrfrcm a diatinguMud DMmeiifNetg EngUmd. 

It (Barnes' Notes) supplies an important and much needed deaderatms 
IB the means of Sabbath School and Bible Class instruction. 

Without deecending to minute criticism, or attempting a display of 
learning, it embraces a wide range of general reading, and brings out the 
results of an extended and cardful investigation of the most miportani 
sources of Biblical knowledge. 

The style of the work is as it should be, plain, simple, direct { often 
vigorous and striking; always serious and earnest. 

It abounds in fine analyses of thought and trains of argument, admira- 
bly adapted to aid Sabbath School leachersin their responsible diltieat 
^ften too, very useful to Ministers when called suddenly to prepare for 
religious meetmgs, and always helpful in conducting the exercises of A 
Bible Class. 

Without vouching for the correctness of every explanation and sentiment 
contained in the Notes, its author appears to have succeeded very nappily 
in expressing the mind of the Holy Spirit as revealed in those parts of the 
New Testament which he has undertakei» to explain. 

The theology taught in these volumes, drawn as jt is from the pBis 
fountain of truth, is eminently common sense and practical. 

It has little to do with theory or speculation. . '.- 

The author appears not to be unduly wedded to any particular soh^ or 
aystem of theology, bui to have a mind trained to habits of indepBiiAant 
tninking, readily submissive to the teachings of inspiration, but ihdilpn^ d 
to call any man master, or to set up anything in opposition to the iHiuo 
testimony of the Bibles 

We would here say, once for all, we consider Barnes' Notes the best 
eommentarvforfinmiues we have se<^ — -AT. K. Snectaior. 
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b* the degree of popular /avor whh which a work of biblical instriic- 
tion IB received by an intellM^nt Christian, community be a just criterion 
. of its value, the voluiies winch «1ie Rev. Mr. Barnes is giving the Church 
•re entitled to a high place in the scale of merit.— AT. Y. Evangelist. 

From Reviea 9f the Qotpett in Biblical Repertory. 

We have'only to say Ip-iher, by way of introduction, that we admire 
the practical wisdom evinced by Mr. Barnes in selecting means by which 
to act upon the public mind, as well as his self-denying diligence in labor- 
ing to supply the grand defect of our religious education. Masterly expo- 
fition, in a popular form, is the great desideratum of the Christian public 

The Notes are always readable, and almost always to the point. No- 
thing appears to have been said for the sake of saying something. This is 
. right It is the only principle on which our books of i)opular instruction 
can be written with success. Its practical value is evinced by the exten- 
five circulation of the work before us, as well «s by the absence of that 
heaviness and langour, which inevitably follow from a verbose style, or the 
want of a definite object. 

Mr. Barnes* explanations are in general brief and clear, comprising 
the fruit of very diligent research. 

We have been much pleased with his condensed synopsis of the usual 
arguments on some disputed points, as well as with his satisfactory solu- 
tion of objectionfi. 

But Mr. Barnes* lias not been satisfied with merely explaining the 
language of the text He has taken pains to add those iJlustratiofis which 
▼eroal exposition, in the strict sense cannot furnish. The book is rich in 
archaeological information. All that could well be gathered from the com- 
mon works on biblical antiquities, is wrought into the Notes upon those 
passages which need such elucidation. 

In general we admire the skill with which he sheds the light of archae- 
ology and history upon the text of scripture, and especially the power of 
compression which enables him to crowd a mass of knowledge into a 
narrow space without obscuritv. 

While the explanation of the text is the primary object kept in view 
throughout these notes, religious edification is by no means slighted. 
Mr. Barnes' devotional and practical remarks bear a due proportion to 
the whole. 

f^rom what we have said it follows of course, that the work before us 
has uncommon merit. Correct explanation, felicitous illustration, and 
impressiv^application. are the characteristic attributes of a successful 
commentary. Though nothing can be added in the way of commendation 
which is not involved in something said already, there are two detached 
points' which deserve perhaps to be distinctly stated. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Barnes not only shuns the controversial mode of exposition, but 
often uses expressions on certain disputed subjedts, which in their obvious . 
■ense^ convey sound doctrine in its strictest form. What variety of 
meaning these expressions may admit of, or are likely to convey, we do 
not know; but we are sure that in their simple obvious meaning they are 
strongly Cfalvanistic in the good old sense. 

The other point to which we have alluded is Mr. Barnes', f^rankneas 
and decision in condemning fanatical extravagance and inculcating Christ* 
ianprudence. . , , , , 

With respect to Mr. Barnes' stvie we have little to say beyond a gene- 
ral commendation. . The pains which he has wisely taken to be ' 
have compelled him to write well. 
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